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...the most discussed 


WASHINGTON Column TODAY! 


‘ meray long before Pearl Harbor, it stressed the 
signi icant fact that Washington was more than just 
a city of magnificent distances.” . . . a honeymooner’s 


aradis > pli 
p dise . . . the place to go when the cherry blossoms 
are in bloom! 
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BECAUSE this news-packed column helped to make 
more millions Capitol-conscious . . . brought its per 
sonalities up close and their activities into everyday 


By JOHN O’DONNELL : 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 11.—Up on Capitol Hill today conversation! 
the Democratic Senators were as much pained and bewildered 


as irritated by the surprise appointment of Democratic Na- 





tional Chairman Ed Flynn as “Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 


Australia.” 
The majority group in the Senate has never made too wry a face 
when it is called upon to O. K. a government job for a deserving party 
worker or one of the brothers whose Congressional seat has been shot 
from under him by misguided voters back home. 

The accepted philosophy is that sweet are the uses of political 
adversity and that when the lame duck comes home to roost he 
shouldn’t be greeted with brickbats. 
But the powerful patronage Senators like to be taken into the 
White House confidence in these matters. F. D. R. pulled a quickie in 
the fantastic Flynn nomination and the boys are sore. The Republicans 
—Vandenberg, Taft, Bridges and the rest—wil] carry the fight against 
Flynn into the hearings on his confirmation before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. A lot of Democrats will be cheering them on. 
“This boner wouldn't have been pulled if Jim Farley were around,” 


groaned one of the Democratic lea ers. 
> > 


There will be a ripple of dissent—but only a ripple—in opposition 
to the President’s nomination of Josh Lee, booted from his Senate post 
from Oklahoma last November after he came out for a bone dry 
regime around Army camps. Josh was one of the Administration’s 
most vocal war preachers back in the days before Pearl Harbor and 
he’s been rewarded with a nomination to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
The slight objection that the worthy ex-Senator doesn’t know anything 
1 | about aviation, voiced in the Senate today, will not interfere with his 
confirmation. . . . 

In an entirely different class is Michigan’s Prentiss Brown, nome 
inated to succeed Leon Henderson as chief of OPA 

Not a voice, Democratic or Republican, is expected to be raised 
against the Democrat who was reje 


ected hy the voters when he sought 





BECAUSE this informative feature clearly indicates 
that its experienced reporter is no newcomer to the 
Nation’s Nerve Center but one who has worked and 
lived there since the days of the NRA! 


BECAUSE its reporter has more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the administration and its alpha- 
betical agencies . . . its lawmakers and lobbyists 
its politicos and bureaucrats . . . its idem wal 
transients! 


BECAUSE its reporter delves deep for his material 
and pulls no punches . . . supplements the big news 
with the off-the-record anecdotes! 


BECAUSE it holds firm to the creed of the good 


reporter to write the story and to omit personal 
opinion! 





Edward J. Flynn, after being nominated 
confers with Postmaster General Frank 
reelection to the Senate. Brown, like economie stabilizer Jimmy By 
| has the affection and respect of his colleagues. 
= 





~ht hae already been given Brown’s confirmation by 
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news coverage, give your readers 
CAPITOL STUFF by John O’Donnell 
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Tue ANSWER to “How am I doing?” 
means most when it comes from a fel- 
low professional. 

And so there is no group in America 
whose esteem the Editors of TIME value 
more highly than the editors of Amer- 
ica’s other magazines. 
~ Last fall, Time addressed a question- 
naire to these other editors through 
Carsen Associates, asking them just one 
question: “What do you consider the 
most important magazine in America?”~* 

With due respect for professional 
pride, human nature, normal ego—TIME 
expected that each and every editor 
would vote first place to his own maga- 
zine. Realistically, TIME trained its 
sights on second place. For this once, 
that was TIME’s idea of tops. 

But the magazine editors of America 
played hob with TIME’s notions about 
human nature. They gave TIME first 
place, topping 73 other magazines. They 
gave TIME a lead of almost four to one 
over the nearest magazine that carries 
advertising, and they registered more 
first-choice votes for Time than for all 
next 11 magazines combined. 


Do you know about 
these surveys? 


This survey of Magazine Editors is one 
of a series which TIME has been making 
through Carsen Associates. You have 
seen the results of some of them in 
printed advertisements. You will see the 
results of several others as the weeks go 
by. The box herewith sums up the ones 
already printed and tells of the ones still 
to appear. About ten in all. 


But there’s more to this than appears 
in the box. For twenty-six other groups 
of important people in the U. S.—more 
than 20.000 of the country’s leading peo- 
ple—were asked that one question: 





*341 magazines, one name per magazine, as 
listed by Standard Rate & Data: 121 editors re- 
plied (35.5%). 


“What do you consider the most important 


magazine published in the U.S. today?” 
And the answer came (and keeps coming) 
from each and every group: TIME. 
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TIME is indeed grateful for this vote of cor 
fidence—will do all in its power to deserve 


the continuing interest and support o 


“America’s Most Important People.” 





IME THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


These Key groups all vote TIME 


America’s most important magazine! 


(Perhaps because TIME does the most impor- 
tant job a magazine can do—for America’s most 
important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors (TIME, 3 
to 1) 


Newspaper editors (TIME, 214 to 1) 

Radio commentators (TIME. 2 to 1) 

People listed in “Who’s Who” (TIME, 2 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 

Magazine editors (TIME, almost 4 to 1) 


COMING SOON! 
College Presidents Newspaper Columnists 
Members of Congress School Principals 
Mayors of U.S. Cities 
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THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


SERVICE CENTER 


FOR 1943 


* 


WINS 82,853 “THANK YOU'S” FOR THE PRESS 


1. CROSSROADS OF CLEVELAND aptly describes the busy Press 
Service Center visited daily by hundreds of readers. Some merely 
seek advice, but the majority drops in for helpful, printed informa- 
tion on a score and more of wartime subjects. 





3. ESPECIALLY GRATEFUL was a newly arrived war worker who 
found himself and family in a crowded city with no place to live. 
\ tough assignment, but as usual the Press Service Center located 
a dwelling, thus making another friend for itself and Cleveland. 





It's Your War 
Win it! 


2. ITEMS OFFERED include everything from blue star service pins 
to “share-the-ride” stickers; everything from fuel waste folders to 
“Quiet Please” posters. As an example, 4.658 war maps were dis- 


tributed in a single month; 9.488 ration board maps in 12 weeks. 
* * * 


THE IRATE READER of legend who stormed down to the newspaper 
office to horsewhip the editor has no counterpart in Cleveland. 

Instead, the people of this flourishing metropolis like their news- 
papers. Particularly do they like the faithfulness with which they 
report the news, take leadership in civie affairs, and yet are never 
too busy to lend such personal help as that offered by the Press 
Service Center. 

(s applied to the Press, a word has sprung up which pretty well 
sums up the confidence and high regard of readers. That word is 


Presstige, which means power to do good, power to move goods. 


Because Clevelanders are saying “thank you” with subscrip- 
tions, the Press now has the largest circulation in its history. 
Two thirds of this circulation is home delivered. And all of it 


is ready to support any worth-while idea, product or service. 
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In 1942, for the 24th uninterrupted year, 





The New York Times published more advertising K. 
than any other New York newspaper. | a 
It published 21,302,132 lines of advertis- j se 
ing—3,769,695 lines more than the second news- im 
paper. In 1941, its lead over the second news- si 
ing 

paper was 2,198,764 lines. i 
sti 

In 1942, The Times published 22.53 per cent - 

of all newspaper advertising in New York—the A 
largest share of this advertising in its history. 2 
A remarkable tribute, this, to the contin- : 

mi 

uing and growing ability of The New York Times to = 
produce the results advertisers seek. fy 
| and 

The New Pork Cimes o 
“ALL THE NEWS THAT?’S FIT TO PRINT” = 
inst 

926 927 tone - 
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Call Special Meeting of AP 
Membership for February 9 


To Vote by Proxy on Board Amendment 
Dropping Admission Requirement of At 


Least Three Times Annual Dues 


A SPECIAL MEETING of the mem- 

bers of the Associated Press has 
been called for Tuesday, Feb. 9, at 
li am. in the AP offices at 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, “for the sole 
purpose of considering and acting 
upon” an amendment to the corpora- 
tion’s by-laws which would drop as 
a requirement for admission of new 
members the payment of at least three 
times the current annual regular 
assessments.” 

The amendment in question was 
adopted by the AP board of directors 
Jan. 12 at its regular January meet- 
ing in New York. The change consists 
of striking out the final portion of 
Article III, Section 2 (a), the portion 
stricken out being: “provided, how- 
ever, that such payment shall in no 
case be less than three times the cur- 
rent annual regular assessments, and,”. 

10% Clause Retained 

Article III, Section 2 (a) reads as 
thus amended: 

“(a) The applicant shall pay to this 
Corporation a sum equal to ten (10%) 
per cent of the total amount of the 
regular assessments received by the 
Corporation from members in the field 
(morning, evening or Sunday) in the 
city in which the applicant has been 
elected to membership during the 
period from Oct. 1, 1900, to the first 
day of the month preceding the date 
of the election of the applicant, and,”. 

The call and notice of the special 
meeting was sent out over the signa- 
tures of Robert McLean, president, 
and Kent Cooper, secretary, dated 
Jan, 13, “Every member who cannot 
be present in person should promptly 
execute the accompanying proxy.” the 
notice read. “A member executing a 
proxy has the right to give specific 
instructions for voting of his proxy. 
Members executing proxies should re- 
turn them promptly to this office, in 
the enclosed envelope.” 

Paul Bellamy, George F. Booth, Ed- 
ward E. Lindsay, Robert McLean, Paul 
Patterson and Arthur H. Sulzberger 
were named on the proxy blanks, all 
or one of whom may be appointed by 
the member to vote “with full power 
of substitution” at the special meet- 
ing, “and at any adjournment or ad- 
journments thereof, with the same 
force and effect as he or it might do 
if personally present,” upon the 
amendment in question. 

“In the absence of instruction,” the 
proxy adds, “this proxy will be voted 
or the ratification of the amendment 
as set forth above. A member has the 
tight to give any instructions he de- 
Sires for the voting of his proxy; if 
given, should be clearly written in 

” 


Space. 

It also was noted that: “A member 
May substitute other names of his own 
as proxies, but these may 

Not be salaried officers. All salaried 
officers are DISQUALIFIED to act as 
Proxy, under Sec. 4, Art. IV of the 
-laws. Kent Cooper, general man- 


ager, and all other salaried officers 
and employes are DISQUALIFIED to 
act as a member’s proxy.” 

A supplemental letter to members 
from Mr. McLean, for the board of 
directors, explained that the proposed 
amendment puts the admission re- 
quirement in the form originally sug- 
gested by the board to last April’s 
annual meeting. An amendment from 
the floor inserted the minimum re- 
quirement of three times the current 
annual assessment. 

A resolution adopted by the board 
pointed out that time did not allow 
comparative studies of the operation 
of the board’s and the floor-amended 
minimum requirement provisos at the 
annual meeting, but as a result of 
careful study “it becomes evident that 
the figures arrived at by the operation 
of the proviso are wholly inconsistent 
with those arrived at under the pro- 
vision originally recommended.” 

Board Resolution 

The resolution added that Milbank, 
Tweed & Hope, special counsel for the 
Associated Press, have advised the 
board of directors that it would be “ad- 
visable to eliminate this inconsistency.” 

The remainder of the resolution fol- 
lows: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, RESOLVED 
that the Board of Directors, pursuant 
to Article XV of the By-Laws, hereby 
amends the first two paragraphs of 
Article III, Section 2 so as to restore 
them to the form originally adopted 
in 1942, namely: 

“Sec. 2. An applicant for member- 
ship elected, as provided in Section 
1 hereof, shall not be admitted to 
membership or become a member, 
where there are one or more existing 
memberships in the field (morning, 
evening or Sunday) in the city in 
which the applicant has been elected, 
until 

“*(a) The applicant shall pay to 
this Corporation a sum equal to ten 
(10%) per cent of the total amount 
of the regular assessments received by 
the Corporation from members in the 
field (morning, evening or Sunday) 
in the city in which the applicant has 
been elected to membership, during 
the period from October 1, 1900, to 
the first day of the month preceding 
the date of the election of the appli- 
cant.’ 

“FURTHER RESOLVED, that in 
view ef the importance of securing 
full consideration of this amendment 
at a meeting at which such consider- 


ation of this amendment will be the 
sole order of business, a special meet- 
ing of the members is hereby called 
for Feb. 9, 1943, to be held at 11:00 
o’clock in the morning at the office of 
the Associated Press, at 50 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, in the City of New York. 


“The action set forth above was the 
unanimous action of your Board of 
Directors. The following Directors 
were present at the meeting and all 
voted in favor of the change: Paul 
Bellamy, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer; 
George F. Booth, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) News; William H. Cowles, 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review; 
Edward K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman; Houston Harte, San An- 
gelo (Tex.) Standard; Josh L. Horne, 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram; 
Joseph R. Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune; Robert R. McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Robert McLean, Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin; Frank B. 
Noyes, Washington (D. C.) Star; Paul 
Patterson, Baltimore Sun; Stuart H. 
Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; 
E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

Small AP Dailies Represented 

“In addition to the members of the 
board of directors, there was present 
at the meeting Mr. Kent Cooper, the 
general manager, who favored the 
action taken. There was also present 
Mr. Arthur H. Sulzberger, vice-presi- 
dent, who likewise favored the action 
taken. Also present was Mr. Edward 
E. Lindsay, Decatur (Ill.) Herald, 
chairman of the committee represent- 
ing Associated Press members in the 
smaller cities, who likewise approved 
the amendment. The amendment was 
further studied and approved by 
Messrs. Milbank, Tweed & Hope, spe- 
cial counsel for the Associated Press; 
by Robert T. Neill, Esq., counsel for 
Mr. Lindsay’s committee, and by 
Messrs. Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin & Ellis, counsel for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


“In order to assure a quorum at 
the meeting, and a full representation 
of the entire membership of the As- 
sociated Press, you are urged to ex- 
ecute and return your proxy at once 
in the enclosed envelope. As stated 
on the proxy, you may give any spe- 
cific instructions which you desire, 
and these instructions will be care- 
fully followed. In the absence of in- 
structions, in view of the unanimous 
recommendations of all present, the 





ASNE MEETING POSTPONED TO FEB. 12, 13 


W. S. GILMORE, president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 

announced Jan. 15 the meeting of the society scheduled for Jan. 22 and 23 
in Washington was postponed until Friday and Saturday, Feb. 12 and 13. 
Developments in Washington which interfered with the program made the 
postponement necessary, Gilmore said, adding that hotels agreed to transfer 
reservaticns to the new dates. The meeting was postponed on the recommen- 


dations of Byron Price and Elmer Davis. 


(See program E & P, Jan. 16.) 


proxy will be voted in favor of rati- 
fying the amendment.” 

The special meeting is the first 
called in recent years outside of an- 
nual meeting time in April. The by- 
laws were revised at the 1942 mem- 
bership meeting on recommendations 
of a special committee appointed to 
suggest changes, after Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold had 
threatened an anti-trust suit, which 
was filed last Aug. 28. The govern- 
ment contends that any money ex- 
pense to an applicant for AP member- 
ship is illegal. 

No progress has been made on set- 
ting the date for the trial, for which 
an “expediting court” has been ap- 
pointed (E. & P., Jan. 16, page 7). 

14 Nominations for Directors 

The AP nominating committee 
chosen at the last annual meeting met 
Jan. 18 in New York to make nomina- 
tions for directors by reason of the 
expiration of the terms of the fol- 
lowing six directors: J. R. Knowland, 
Oakland Tribune; Paul Bellamy, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; John Cowles, 
Minneapolis Star Journal; E. K. Gay- 
lord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman; 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution, 
and Houston Harte, San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard. In addition the 
committee was called upon to make 
nominations for the vacancy caused 
by the death of George B. Longan, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

The committee made the following 
nominations: 

J. R. Knowland, Oakland Tribune; 
Arthur L. Fish, Salt Lake City Tele- 
gram; Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Marvin H. Creager, Milwau- 
kee Journal; E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman; D. D. Roderick, El 
Paso Times; James FE. Chappell, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald; W. 
S. Morris, Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle; 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times, and Howard C. Rice, Brattle- 
boro (Vt.) Reformer. 

For the unexpired term caused by 
the death of George B. Longan: Roy 
Roberts, Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
and Gene Huse, Norfolk (Neb.) News. 

For directors from cities of less 
than 50,000 population: William R. 
Mathews, Tucson (Ariz.) Siar, and 
O. S. Warden, Great Falls (Mont.) 


Tribune. 


Mr. Cowles, who is with the lend- 
lease administration, and Mr. Howell, 
now an Army lieutenant colonel, de- 
clined to stand for renomination be- 
cause of their war duties. Mr. Harte, 
who represented the cities of less than 
50,000 population, also declined renom- 
ination. He was elected first vice- 
president of the AP last year. 

The election for directors will be 
held at the annual meeting in New 
York April 19. 


LONG LINES RATES CUT 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21— Newspaper 
patrons of A T & T Long Lines ser- 
vices including leased lines, TWX and 
other facilities will share in a rate 
reduction negotiated by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Long 
Lines revenues will be reduced by 
more than fifty million dollars a year, 
and more than one-half that amount 
will be a saving to subscribers. The 


bulk of reduction will come on over- 
time charges on long distance calls. 
FCC statisticians are working on a 
translation of the rate cut into terms 
of saving to each class of customer. 
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N. Y. Deliverers’ Union 


Denied “Job- 


Freezing’ 


Publishers’ Right to Lay Off Men for Economy, 
Business Reasons Upheld by Arbitrators... 
Five-Man Adjustment Board Set-Up 


“JOB-FREEZING” for the duration, 

one of the major demands over 
which the Newspaper and Mail De- 
liverers’ Union went on a three-day 
strike last month, halting distribution 
of New York City’s major daily news- 
papers, was denied Jan. 20 by the 
two-man arbitration committee which 
the War Labor Board set up for set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

Fully upholding the right of the 
publishers “at any time to lay off men 
for economic or business reasons” in 
the final award settling the dispute 
between the Publishers Association of 
New York City and the union, was 
the two-man committee of Arthur S. 
Meyer, chairman of the State Media- 
tion Board, and Fred C. Croxton, U. S. 
Conciliation Service. 

Strike Condemned 

The union’s strike, which ran from 
Dec. 14 to Dec. 17, was terminated, 
pending arbitration, on orders of the 
WLB, which had condemned the 
walkout as a violation of labor’s 
pledge not to strike for’ the duration 
of the war. 

The final award announced this 
week deals with matters concerning 
working conditions, machinery for 
adjustment of grievances and methods 
for negotiating future contracts. It 
supplements an interim award, made 
on Dec. 23, dealing with wages and 
vacations. 

The interim award granted to the 
union an increase of $5 a week in 
pay but disapproved the demand for 
a week’s vacation with pay, the provi- 
sion being that the vacation demand 
may be renewed six months after the 
end of the war and granted only on 
condition that the wage rates at that 
time be reduced $1 a week, and on a 
sliding scale based on the number of 
days worked in the preceding calen- 
dar year. 

The wage increase granted, retro- 
active to July 1, was thus equal to 
that rejected by the union in arbitra- 
tion proceedings last September. Last 
year’s award gave to the 3,000 mem- 
bers of the union an increase of $3 a 
week and one week’s vacation with 
pay, the two being equal to a $4 
weekly increase. 

Severance Pay Denied 

The final award, together with the 
interim award, affecting wages, con- 
stitutes a clarification and modifica- 
tion of the old contract between the 
union and the publishers, which ex- 
pired on June 30. The two awards 
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together, binding upon both parties, 
become the new contract for the in- 
dustry, effective until June 30, 1945. 
The union had sought to make June 
30, 1944, the termination date of the 
new contract. Under the final award 
the union has the right, however, to 
reopen the wage clauses of the con- 
tract on July 1, 1944. 

The final award, which denied also 
the union’s demand for severance pay 
and the check-off, had this to say 
about freezing of jobs: 

“Each publisher shall have the right 
from time to time to increase or re- 
duce the number of routes, carriers or 
deliveries, and to combine, amalga- 
mate, condense, alter, discontinue or 
otherwise rearrange routes or deliv- 
eries as such publisher may find nec- 
essary or desirable, provided, how- 
ever, that if any such change results 
in the layoff of any member of the 
union then employed by the publisher 
as a regular situation holder, the lay- 
off may be reviewed by the Adjust- 
ment Board to ascertain whether it 
was for economic or business rea- 
sons.” 

Adjustment Board Set-Up 

Under “economic or business rea- 
sons” the award included “all rea- 
sons of an economic or business char- 
acter.” The Adjustment Board in 
question is the agency set up under 
the award for adjudication of differ- 
ences arising under the application 
of the award. 

The award declared specifically that 
“any wartime or emergency order of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
or any other government agency” in- 
volving changes in deliveries and 
which may affect jobs “shall be 
promptly obeyed,” but provided that 
“the approval of the Adjustment Board 
shall be secured prior to the making 
of such changes and such approval 
may be in full or in part and may be 
qualified or limited” either by provi- 
sions of the award concerning rem- 
edies for inequities resulting from 
the change or by the fixing of a pe- 
riod of time during which such change 
may continue in operation. 

It is provided also that application 
for approval of changes that are to be 
made by reasons of any wartime or 
any other emergency orders “shall be 
made to and acted upon promptly by 
the full Adjustment Board.” The 
award makes clear that this provision 
“is not intended and shall not be con- 
strued by implication or otherwise to 
affect the procedure with respect to 
changes not resulting from such war- 
time or other emergency orders.” 


The Adjustment Board to be set 
up for the industry under the award 
is to consist of five members, two se- 
lected by the publishers and two by 
the union. If an impartial chairman 
cannot be selected by joint consent, he 
shall be designated by the chairman 
or acting chairman of the War Labor 
Board, if that board is then in exis- 
tence, or if that board is not in exis- 
tence, by the director or acting direc- 
tor of the United States Conciliation 
Service. 


The award further provides that the 
impartial chairman selected is to serve 
until July 1, 1944, whereas under the 
old agreement the term of the impar- 
tial chairman was to be for six 
months. The award provides also that 
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the impartial chairman selected to 
serve after July 1, 1944, is to serve 
for the balance of the contract, 
namely, one year. The original im- 
partial chairman will continue to 
serve for the balance of the contract 
unless either side requests that he be 
changed on July 1, 1944. 

Detailed mechanics are provided in 
the award for negotiation, mediation 
and conciliation in connection with 
future renewal of the contract, mak- 
ing it obligatory that mediation be 
utilized for a period of sixty days 
before the expiration of the contract, 
with negotiations for a new agreement 
to begin April 1, 1945. 

Other Demands Denied 


Union demands denied under the 
award included one week’s notice of 
change of starting time of regular 
employes, the award limiting such 
notice to four days. Another union 
demand denied by the arbitrators was 
for complete freedom to negotiate 
contracts with news companies with- 
out publisher representation. Instead, 
elaborate machinery was set up, in 
accordance with a proposal of the 
publishers, for the negotiation of such 
contracts, 

The arbitrators rejected also the 
union’s proposal to prescribe the 
number of men to be assigned to each 
truck and to limit the weight of each 
bundle. The demand for a fixed 
allowance to cover claimed shortages 
in the number of papers given to the 
deliveries also was rejected, together 
with the proposal providing that a 
publisher changing working condi- 
tions without the consent and approval 
of the union or changing conditions 
and refusing to make a grievance case 
out of such changes complained of by 
the union shall forfeit the protection 
of the no-strike guarantee in the 
contract. 
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Jan. 25-31—American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations, 3rd an- 
nual short course, N. Y. City. 

Jan. 29-30—Carolina Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., Mid- 
winter meeting, Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Jan. 29-30— Alabama Press 
Assn., 73rd annual convention, 
Montgomery. 

Jan. 30— Del-Mar-Va Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 

Feb. 12—South Carolina Press 
Assn., press institute and annual 
meeting, Columbia. 

Feb. 12-13—American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, meeting, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C, 








Three proposals of the publishers 
also were denied, including one r.- 
quiring the union to furnish compe. 
tent men able to work at straight-time 
rates and another compelling the union 
to pass through picket lines at places 
where strikes are in progress. Def- 
nition of what constitutes a regular 
situation asked by the publishers was 
also rejected. 

The publishers sought to eliminate 
from the contract the right of either 
side to disaffirm an arbitration award 
on the renewal of the contract. The 
contract resulting from the Jan, % 
award and the preceding interim 
award does not provide for con- 
pulsory arbitration. Therefore, th 
award contains no right of disaffirm- 
ance. 

The award is binding on both 
parties and is enforceable in th 
courts. 





Paper Indicted for 
Exaggeration of 


Circulation Claims 


Niagara Daily Press, 
Tonawanda, Cited by 
Grand Jury 


Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 18—Alleging it 
exaggerated its circulation in an effort 
to obtain advertising, the Niagara 
Daily Press of Tonawanda has been 
indicted by a federal grand jury for 
using the mails in “furtherance of a 
scheme to defraud.” 

The indictment names the Sommer 
Publishing Company, Inc.; Herman B. 
Sommer; Addison B. Sommer, his son, 
and Cecil Edward Cutting, former ad- 
vertising manager. The Sommers 
have been released in $2,000 bail each 
and Cutting in $1,000 bail. The in- 
dictment is signed by George L. Grobe, 
federal district attorney for Western 
New York. 

The indictment charges the defend- 
ants “commencing on or about April 
1, 1941, and continuously therefrom 
down to and including Aug. 18, 1942, 
did wilfully, knowingly, wrongfully, 
unlawfully and feloniously devise and 
effect a scheme and artifice to defraud 
and obtain property by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses, representa- 
tions and promises from Loblaw Gro- 
ceterias, Inc., Danahy-Faxon Stores, 
Inc., Schenley Distillers, Inc., the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
the New York Telephone Company, 
the New York Central System, Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., Moss-Chase Com- 
pany, J. M. Mathes, Inc., Buffalo Niag- 
ara Electric Corporation, Miles Lab- 
oratory, Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., and 
other persons and corporations.” 

The indictment charges that one 


Charles Fessler, then national adver J 


tising manager for the Niagara Dail 
Press, on the advice of Addison Son- 
mer stated publicly the net paid cir 
culation of the paper as of April | 
1941, was 5,840. Several instances ar 
cited in which Fessler allegedly wrot 
to various concerns informing them d 
sworn publishers’ statements regard: 
ing circulation. 

As of May 22, 1941, the indictme 
alleges, Fessler listed circulation « 
6,800 “delivered by carrier boys # 
6,800 homes.” 

The indictment also states the de 
fendants wrote letters “enclosix 
sworn statements or advertising rat 
cards falsely representing the pai 
circulation of the Niagara Daily Pres 
or its successor, the Daily Press ¢ 
Tonawanda, to be of a size fart 
excess of the actual circulation for th 
purpose of inducing the victims .. 
and others to buy advertising space. 

Miles Laboratory, Elkhart, Ind., 
legedly was told the net paid circult 
tion was 5,840, and Schenley Disti- 
lers, that it was more than 6,000. 

The defendant paper sells for tw 
cents. It was established five or 
years ago. 


. 

RE-HEARING DENIED 

Mapison, Wis., Jan. 18—The Wi 
consin Supreme Court here has denié 
a motion of former Mayor D. W. Ho 
of Milwaukee for a rehearing in } 
$100,000 libel suit against the Mi 
waukee Journal. The plea for a ™ 
hearing was made after the high co 
had dismissed on Nov. 11, for the s 
ond time, an appeal by Hoan. A M 
waukee county circuit court jw 
awarded Hoan $20,000 damages in # 
suit, started in 1937, in which the # 
tion was based on articles published 
November, 1935. In October, 
Judge Breidenbach set aside 
award and dismissed the complaint. 
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1943 


Offers Formula to Comply 
With Paper Limitations 


Charlotte (N. C.) Observer Has Simple 
Mathematical Plan to Determine Number of 
Pages That May Be Published Each Quarter 


* 
P. H. Batte, general manager 

of the Charlotte Observer, offers 

to newspapers the following 

formula to determine the number 

of pages a newspaper can run 

per quarter in 1943 as compared 

with what it ran the same quar- 
ter of 1941 in compliance with 
the WPB print paper limitation 
order L-240. Mr. Batte suggests 
the formula may be helpful to 
other publishers. 
* 
MULTIPLY the average net paid daily 
circulation for the first quarter of 
1941 by the number of pages published 
daily and multiply the average net 
paid Sunday circulation for the first 
quarter of 1941 by the number of 
pages published on Sundays. Di- 
vide the figure obtained from the 
above multiplication by the present 
daily circulation and Sunday circula- 
tion. 

This will give you the number of 
pages you can run the first quarter of 
1943 for daily and Sunday issues sep- 
arately. Deduct these two figures 
from the number of pages published 
the first quarter of 1941 and the differ- 
ence is the number of pages you will 
have to reduce your normal run for 
the first quarter of 1943. 


Hypothetical Illustration 
Average Net Paid Circulation First 
Quarter 1941—Daily .......... 75,000 
Average Net Paid Circulation First 
Quarter 1941—Sunday ........... 85,000 
Number of Pages Published Daily 
eee Chemvted F968 cccvcscccssece 2,000 
Number of Pages Published Sunday 
Bet Duerter 1968 o..cccccvcecces 900 
75,000 x 2,000 == 150,000,000 
85,000 x 900 == 76,500,000 
January 1, 1943, Daily Circulation— 90,000 


January 1, 1943, Sunday Circulation—100,000 


150,000,000 + 90,000 == 1,666-2/3 pages 
2,000 
—1,666-2/3 
333-1/3 Number of pages you will have to 
reduce your dai/y papers for first 
quarter 1943. 
76,500,000 + 100,000 == 765 pages 
900 
— 765 
135 Number of pages you will have to re- 
duce your Sunday papers for first 
quarter 1943. 


The only thing that would affect the 
above formula would be any differ- 
ence which might be found in the ton- 
age used by a newspaper for the first 
quarter of 1943 and the tonnage 
actually required to publish the 
net paid circulation of the news- 
paper. 

Where the tonnage used exceeds 3% 
of the amount of tonnage required to 
publish the net paid circulation for 

first quarter, such excess must be 
determined and an adjustment must 
be made to establish a correct starting 
Point, but from that point on the above 
formula will apply. 
Various Conditions 

Of course, many factors enter into 
the operation of this formula because 
every newspaper has conditions pecu- 

r to its own operation. For instance, 
some of the larger papers have a dif- 
ferent number of pages for each edi- 
tion. Some of them sell by zones. 


Others have a great deal of returns 
and various other factors enter into 
the operation. However, if the same 
conditions exist for the first quarter 
of 1943 as existed in the first quarter 
of 1941 you can control newsprint con- 
sumption by the above formula and by 
keeping close watch on the consump- 
tion of newsprint. A daily report of 
newsprint consumed, giving the ac- 
cumulated total for the first quarter 
of this year and the same figures for 
the first quarter of 1941 will be a good 
guide. 


WAAC Is Army's 
First Woman 
P. R. Officer 


Second Officer Anne M. Mclihenney, 
35, a WAAC accustomed to being the 
only woman in a man’s world by 
years of experience as a sports writer, 
has been named public relations officer 
of Fort Des Moines (lIa.) training 
center. 

Miss MclIlhenney, who takes the 
post held since June by Capt. Vann 
‘Kennedy, was for 21 years on the staff 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express 
starting at 14 writing swimming stor- 
ies after school. 

Captain Kennedy, who went to Des 
Moines from Washington, D. C. last 
June 8 to inaugurate the public rela- 
tions program there, has been trans- 
ferred to a similar task for the third 
WAAC training center at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

Miss Mcllhenney becomes the first 
woman public relations officer in the 
history of the Army. She has been 
assistant public relations officer since 
she was commissioned in the first 
WAAC officer candidate class last 
August. 

Starting under the guidance of her 
guardian—who was sports editor of a 
rival paper — Miss Mcllhenney 
branched out in the sports writing 
field to assistant sports editor. Then 
she worked on the news staff, being 
night police reporter, municipal court 
reporter, and finally political writer. 

On Christmas eve, Miss McIlhenney 
—who ranked high among the grad- 
uates of the initial WAAC class—was 
promoted to the rank of second officer, 
which is equal to the Army’s first 
lieutenant. 


Free Press Stories Get 


Action on Tax Law 

Detroit, Jan, 20—Within two weeks 
after the Detroit Free Press first re- 
vealed the injustice in a little known 
phase of the income tax law—that it 
hit the widows and orphans of the 
nation’s heroes—three bills to correct 
the practice were prepared, two in 
congress and one in the Michigan 
legislature. 

A storm of public protest followed 
the first story by James S. Pooler, 
Free Press reporter, disclosing that 
the widow and two infant sons of 
Maj. Carl Siglin, who died in Africa 
after being termed “the bravest man 
in the United States Army,” had with 
his death become liable for the petty 
tax on his Army pay. 

The following series by Pooler dis- 


closed that the estates of 20 Detroit 
heroes—who died on Bataan, at Pearl 
Harbor and at Wake Island—-had been 
filed in the city’s probate court with 
the government insisting on being a 
preferred creditor before such estates 
could be settled, that military officials 
insisted that such an ungrateful tax 
was disruptive both of military and 
civilian morale and such pertinent 
fact that “100,000 heroes like Maj. 
Siglin could be killed without costing 
the government more than $8,000,000 
in tax rebates.” 

The campaign was commented upon 
editorially by numerous papers, in- 
cluding the Detroit News, and the 
wave of public clamor resulted not 
only in numerous letters and wires to 
congressmen, a petition from the tax 
committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce but in direct appeals to 
President Roosevelt to lift the tax on 
service pay of men killed in action. 
Within two weeks after the first story 
appeared, Rep. Roy O. Woodruff, of 
Michigan, had a bill prepared in the 
House to correct the evil, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg had prepared 
a similar bill to correct the injustice 
as a rider for the first tax bill coming 
from the House and Rep. Howard R. 
Carroll had a bill in the Michigan leg- 
islature to waive the state inheritance 
and income tax from estates of men 
who laid down their lives for their 
country. 


Merz to Judge ANPA 
Monograph Contest 


President Walter M. Dear has named 
Charles Merz, editor of the New York 
Times, judge of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association 1943 
Journalism Award for the best mono- 
graph on the “Achievements of the 
Newspaper in Public Service During 
War.” 

Announcement of the competition 
was made shortly after the 1942 ANPA 
convention and was open to graduate 
and undergraduate students in resi- 
dence in a regularly organized col- 
lege, school, or department of journal- 
ism at the time of the award. One 
hundred and sixty-one monographs 
were entered, coming from thirty-five 
schools from all over the country, by 
January 1, 1943, the last day for re- 
cept of all monographs. 

Announcement of the winner will 
be made at the 1943 ANPA convention 
in April, at which time presentation of 
gold medal and the $500 cash award 
will be made. The winner will be the 
guest of the ANPA, with expenses 
paid to and from his or her college or 
home town. A bronze medal in replica 
will also be awarded to the school, 
college, or department of journalism in 
which the winning student is enrolled. 


COL. S. B. ALTICK DIES 


Lieutenant Colonel Sherman B. Al- 
tick, of the Army Air Forces, former 
aviation editor of the New York Sun, 
died in Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Jan. 16 after an illness 
of several months. He was 48 years 
old. Colonel Altick was twice winner, 
in 1938 and 1940, of the trophy offered 
by the Transcontinental & Western 
Airlines for the best-informed news- 
paper writing on aviation, and won 
second honors in 1941. He joined the 
Sun in 1929 and soon became aviation 
editor. 


a 

HEADS PRESS CLUB 

WasuiIncTon, Jan. 18—Felix Cotten, 
a member of the Washington staff of 
International News Service, will be 
installed as president of the National 
Press Club at inaugural ceremonies, 
Saturday, Jan. 23. He succeeds Clif- 
ford A. Prevost, correspondent of the 
Knight Newspapers, president during 
1942. 


OPA Says 
Newspapers Are 


Not Essential 


Rule Covers Only Gas 
Rationing . . . WPB \ 
“Essential” Unaffected 


WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 18—The OPA rul- 
ing that newspapers are neither es- 
sential industrial establishments nor 
communications systems, is an inter- 
pretation of very limited application, 
it has been explained in an effort to 
clear misunderstandings. 

Thomas E. Harris, assistant general 
counsel, had released the following 
statement: 

“Newspapers are not industrial es- 
tablishments essential to the war ef- 
fort nor communications systems as 
those terms are used in Sec. 7706(o). 
The term ‘industrial’ in this para- 
graph is used for manufacturing activ- 
ities and industrial plants used in the 
war effort and those engaged in man- 
ufacturing of tangible materials, ac- 
cessories and supplies which are di- 
rectly and concretely used in the 
prosecution of the war, either on the 
battlefields or the home front. Thus, 
employes of newspaper establishments 
are not eligible for preferred mileage 
for the purpose of gathering news or 
getting news pictures.” 

Employe Can Get "B" Book 

The Harris interpretation was modi- 
fied last week by an amendment al- 
lowing “C” gasoline ration books to 
news photographers transporting non- 
portable equipment. It was earlier 
amended by a ruling that supplemen- 
tary gasoline shall be allowed to 
supervisors of wholesale distribution 
of newspapers. 

It does not mean that a newspaper 
employe cannot get a “B” gasoline 
ration book, or drive to work and 
home—if there is no alternative mode 
of travel. 

Furthermore, it does not take issue 
with any classification of essentiality 
made by the War Production Board, 
the War Manpower Commission, or 
Selective Service Headquarters, but 
merely states that, for purposes of 
gasoline rationing, the definitions of 
industrial establishments and com- 
munications systems, do not include 
newspapers; therefore, that “C” books 
are not available except in situations 
cited above. 

The reasoning behind this ruling is 
that newspaper plants usually are lo- 
cated in places customarily reached by 
public transportation, and the news 
sources likewise. 

And, the decision does not suggest 
that a newspaperman driving to work 
and home, where there is no alterna- 
tive means of transportation, is in- 
dulging pleasure driving. 


PHILA. AWARDS 


Philadelphia newspapermen will be 
awarded War Bonds for their journal- 
istic work of 1942 by the Mercantile 
Library and the Pen and Pencil Club. 
Seven awards of $50 bonds will be 
given to reporters, sports writers and 
photographers and cartoonists each 
year by John F. Lewis, Jr., president 
of the Mercantile Library. The Pen 
and Pencil Club asked staff members 
of the papers to submit nominations 
for awards in the following classifica- 
tions: the best news story of the year; 
the best feature story of the year; the 
best sports report of the year; the best 
cartoon of the year; the best editorial 
of the year; the best photo depicting 
the local war effort; and the story that 
has done most for Mr. and Mrs. Phila- 
delphia. 
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Odell President 
OEfN. Y. State 
Publishers Assn. 


Installed at Syracuse Meet- 
ing ... Gov. Dewey Sees 
“War” to Keep Press Free 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20—A sight- 
seeing trip to Sampson naval training 
station near Geneva for which mem- 
bers of the New York State Publishers 
Association left by bus this morn- 
ing brought to a close their 23rd an- 
nual convention. Business sessions of 
the meeting which were confined to 
a streamlined one-day program Tues- 
day were devoted to presentation of 
the over-all picture of newspaper 
publishing today. 

Lieut. J. T. Casey, public relations 
officer at the Sampson station, through 
whose courtesy the inspection trip 
was arranged, spoke Tuesday giving 
the publishers an oral preview of their 
all-day trip through the naval estab- 
lishment. 

Message from Dewey 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey in ex- 
tending greetings to the publishers by 
letter stressed the importance of pre- 
serving freedom of the press and 
freedom of thought despite the pres- 
sures of war. 

“Under such (war) circumstances, 
the leaders and moulders of public 
opinion are confronted with a chal- 
lenging responsibility and opportunity 
for patriotic service,” Dewey’s mes- 
sage said. “In performing the func- 
tions of keeping the public informed 
and at the same time bringing to the 
attention of government the demands 
and aspirations of the people, I know 
that the press of New York state will 
continue to be always in the forefront 
of American newspapers. 

“The publishers of the state have 
another grave duty—in fact, a war to 
win in the critical days ahead. That 
is the safeguarding and preservation 
at all costs of the freedom of the press 
and the influence of American jour- 
nalism for all that is good in our 
country. In this war for survival, our 
people want a free and independent 
press, which, while voluntarily co- 
operating in the withholding of secret 
information, continues to give legiti- 
mate play to that fundmental of our 
republic—freedom of thought.” 

Wallace Odell, editor, Tarrytown 
News, was installed as president of 
the association at the dinner meeting 
Tuesday evening. Fred I. Archibald, 
publisher, Albany Times Union, is the 
new vice-president and J. David 
Hogue, Jr., general manager, Utica 
Observer-Dispatch and the Utica 
Daily Press, secretary-treasurer. 

Tribute to Stiles 

The retiring president, James E. 
Stiles, publisher of the Nassau Daily 
Review-Star, Rockville Center, L. L, 
received a pen set carrying an en- 
graved tribute from the members of 
the association which was presented 
by Mr. Odell. Arthur J. Gordon, re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer, was given 
a handsomely bound scroll signed by 
the members in appreciation of his 
seven years of service as an officer. 

New executive committee members 
named are Herbert Cruickshank, Gan- 
nett Newspapers, James E. Stiles, and 
E. A. O’Hara, publisher, Syracuse Her- 
ald-Journal, Continuing on the com- 
mittee are Henry M. James, editor of 
the Hudson Star; E. M. Waterbury, 
publisher, Oswego Palladium-Times; 
Burrows Matthews, editor, Buffalo 
Courier-Express; and Louis G. Buisch, 
assistant manager, Hornell Tribune. 

Presentation of a life membership 
card in the association to Jerome D. 


Barnum, former publisher of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard and three- 
time president of the organization, 
highlighted the luncheon Tuesday. 
Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, first 
vice-president of the association, made 
the presentation. 

Predicting that the United States 
may “have a war on its hands for 
ever and ever” unless it makes total 
war on Japan at once, Max Hill, for- 
mer chief of the Associated Press 
bureau in Tokio, told the publishers 
in a luncheon address that “time is on 
Japan’s side in this war.” 

“We are not yet winning the war 
in the Pacific,” he warned. “Mean- 
while, Japan is digging in and con- 
solidating her gains.” Hill regards 
Japan to be a more dangerous 
foe than Germany. The logical front 
for an attack by United Nations 
forces on Japan, Hill suggested, 
is China. He repeatedly set forth 
the belief that the United States 
should pour more aid into China. 

Other speakers included William A. 
Thomson, Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA; Matthew G. Sullivan, presi- 
dent, International Circulation Man- 
agers association and chief consultant 
to the chairman of the printing and 
publishing department of WPB, 
Arthur L. Hodges, Nassau Daily Re- 
view-Star, president of the New York 
Society of Newspaper Editors; Wil- 
liam H. Fletcher of Wolf and Com- 
pany; Fred Irion, NYSPA fellow in 
the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
university; Thomas G. Gorman, assist- 
ant director of the state insurance 
fund; Karl H. Thiesing, executive 
secretary of the association, and Don 
U. Bridge of the War Savings staff of 
the Treasury Department. 


W. A. White Talks on 


War Information 

William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, questioned 
whether the administration is releas- 
ing sufficient information on the war, 
in speaking on the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table broadcast over 
WMAQ, Jan. 17. 

“I am not ready to squawk—not 
yet,” said Mr. White. “I understand 
the Office of War Information is the 
pianist who plays the score as set 
down by the administration. We must 
soon be given the general direction in 
which we are going. That is up to 
the President. I think he does not 
take the people sufficiently into his 
confidence. There is a tremendous 
need to bring the people into an un- 
derstanding of the war. If the people 
don’t understand why they are mak- 
ing tanks and guns and planes, we 
are liable to lose this war even if we 
win a victory. I think the President 
should come out on the front porch of 
the nation and speak to the people.” 


” 
BARNARD ELECTED 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 18—Bradley C. 
Barnard, Rome Sentinel, was elected 
president of the New York Associated 
Dailies at their annual meeting here 
today. He succeeds Wesley P. Small, 
Herkimer Telegram. W. A. Underhill, 
Horning Leader, was named vice- 
president and Louis C. Buisch, Hor- 
nell Tribune, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. Among the speakers at the 
one-day meeting were W. O. Dapping, 
Auburn Citizen-Advertiser, Milton R. 
Miller, Batavia News, Henry M. 
James, Hudson Star. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


WITH STARS & STRIPES 

W. J. (Jack) Foster, former Chicago 
Tribune reporter, and Gene Bradnick, 
formerly of the Franklin (Ind.) Star, 
left for London this week to become 
war correspondents for the Stars and 
Stripes, service men’s daily newspaper 
in the British Isles. 


Daily Asks Readers 
Not to Buy Paper 


Adopting the slogan, “Don’t Buy a 
News—Borrow One,” the New York 
Daily News, which has the largest cir- 
culation in the country, Jan. 21 edi- 
torially asked readers not to buy the 
paper, unless necessary, but to share 
a friend’s copy because of the “war- 
time shortage of newsprint.” Pointing 
out that the “Sunday News circulation 
for Jan. 17, for instance, was 4,015,000, 
the largest January sale in its history 
to that date,” and that “daily circula- 
tion continues enormous,” the News 
asked readers to “buy fewer copies 
and borrow more,” as “that will help 
some.” 

“We have got to find ways and 
means of keeping within our paper al- 
lotments,” the News said. It stated 
that it was raising the price of the 
Sunday News in Canada, effective Jan. 
24, to 10c a copy, adding, “we expect 
before long to go to 10c for the Sunday 
News west of the Mississippi. Even- 
tually we may bring the 10c Sunday 
price right up to the suburbs of New 
York City.” 

These increases will help reduce 
circulation, the News expects, and 
thereby reduce newsprint consump- 
tion. 

“We can also conserve paper by cut- 
ting down advertising matter or edi- 
torial matter or both,” the paper con- 
tinued, adding that in recent weeks 
there have been many hot arguments 
between the Sunday editorial and ad- 
vertising departments over whether 
less comic and rotogravure pictures or 
ads should be printed. 

The News plans to soon “raise ad- 
vertising rates by about 10%,” and 
“we are asking our advertisers please 
to tailor their space requirements so 
as to effect an immediate reduction, 
which we hope will level out to at 
least 10% and preferably to 15%.” 
These measures are necessitated by 
the war, the News said, and after the 
war managements hope to “put the 
Sunday paper back to 5c all over this 
continent, and to print all the adver- 
tising we can get.” 


NEA War ‘Conference 
In Chicago June 18-20 


Members of the National Editorial 
Association will hold a wartime con- 
ference in the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, during the week-end of 
June 18-20, it was announced this 
week by President Edwin F. Abels, 
Lawrence (Kans.) Outlook. The 58th 
annual meeting will be devoted to a 
discussion of methods of solving war- 
time newspaper publishing problems 
and national legislation and regula- 
tions affecting newspapers. 

+ 


HAS TWO COPY GIRLS 


Bowing to wartime necessity, the 
New York Herald Tribune this week 
hired two copy girls. They are Janet 
Lester and Florence Birmingham, the 
first girls so employed in the daily’s 
city room since World War I. 





SOME PHOTOGS ELIGIBLE FOR "C" GAS CARDS 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 20—Effective today, newspaper and magazine news pho- 
tographers are eligible for “C” gasoline coupon books if their duties re- 

quire them to transport nonportable equipment, too bulky or cumbersome to 


be carried in public conveyances. 


Heretofore, supplementary gasoline has 


been available only to motion picture cameramen carrying nonportable equip- 


ment. 





Congressional 
Probe of FCC 


Is Imminent 


Wasuincton, Jan. 19—The Houg 
today voted for congressional invest}. 
gation of the Federal Communications 
Commission after Rep. E. E. Cox of 
Georgia, described the FCC staff as , 
“nasty mess of rats,” and said a Ges. 
tapo had been sent against him in ap 
effort to discover a basis for prosecy. 
tion, in punishment for his sponsor. 
ship of inquiry moves. 

Some idea of the by-paths the in. 
quiry is likely to take was given las; 
week when FCC counsel succeeded in 
having introduced into the record 
documents which linked Rep. E. & 
Cox of Georgia, sponsor of the in. 
vestigation, with the application of 
the Albany (Ga.) Herald Publishing 
Company, for permission to transfer 
ownership of Station WALB to the 
Albany Herald Broadcasting Company, 

Letters and a telegram from Rep, 
Cox to Andrew D. Ring, a former 
FCC examiner, went into the recor 
over the objection of De Lacey Allen 
attorney for the Albany Herald Pub. 
lishing Company. The messages ex- 
pressed the Congressman’s interest in 
an application filed by the publishing 
company, and his desire that early 
hearing be had. 

Testimony also was received by Ex- 
aminer Don Harris that Rep. Cox is 
a stockholder of Herald Broadcasting 
ng tag a resolution had 

n adopted by the com to 
him $2,500 for legal pom Abe, 
connection with applications before 
the FCC. 

Denying the motion to exclude th 
testimony, Examiner Harris said it 
could not be used as a basis of crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Rep. Cox took the House floor Tues. 
day to explain his financial connec 
tions with the broadcasting company. 
He said his interest in advancing the 
application was that of a congressman 
acting in behalf of friendly consti- 
tuents. When the company sent him 
a check for $2,500, he indorsed it and 
returned the order for stock in the 
same amount, he related. 

The Congressman told his colleagues 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has a hostile attitude toward 
newspaper ownership and operation of 
radio stations and that Herald Broad- 
casting Company was formed on his 
advice, after the FCC attitude had be- 
come evident to him. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn has appoint 
ed Rep. Cox chairman of the probe 
committee. 


Rep. Shafer Asks Probe | 


Of AP Suit Motives 


Wasuincton, Jan. 21—Investigation 
of the government’s motives in the 
AP suit was asked in a resolution 
introduced in the House today by 
Rep. Paul W. Shafer. 

The Michigan Republican moved 
that a judiciary subcommittee bk 
empowered to launch the inquiry # 
once, seeking especially to determine 
whether the suit is an indirect at 
tempt to curtail press freedom. That 
charge has been made by responsible 
persons, and its soundness or lack 
soundness should be made known 
the people so that they may not bk 
further distracted from prosecution o 
the war, Shafer argued. 

Chairman Sabath of the Rules Com- 
mittee said he would order hearing 
on the resolution as soon as the com- 
mittee disposed of other pending 
matters. “That,” he added, “may re 
quire several weeks.” 
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Casey Not Cynical After 
30 Years of Newspapering 


Chicago Daily News Correspondent 
Insists He Is “No Ball of Fire” .. . Seldom 
Takes Notes on Assignment 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


BOB CASEY says there are two kinds 
of reporters. One gets all the possi- 
ble facts and usually writes a dull 
Ei story. The other 
gets three or 
four facts and 
writes an inter- 
esting yarn. 
in writing 
about Robert J. 
Casey, Chicago 
Daily News ace 
reporter, war 
correspondent 
and author of 18 
published books, 
with the 19th 
Bob Casey “in the works,” 
we are only 
going to hit the high spots, with- 
out too many facts to clutter up our 
snapshot of an interesting newshawk. 
Our story has to do with Bob Casey, 
peace-time reporter, who, aside from 
covering some minor skirmishes, did 
not become a war correspondent until 
World War II. Capt. Casey served in 
the last war as an artilleryman. 
"100-to-1 Shot" Baby 

Bob Casey’s background of family, 
education and training as a newspa- 
per reporter is studded with colorful 
and amusing incidents as peculiar to 
Casey as fleas to a dog. Casey was 
born in Beresford, S. D., the son of a 
nomadic tinsmith. Bob calls himself 
a “100-to-1 shot” baby. It seems the 
elder Casey had finished putting a tin 
roof on the Sacramento, Cal., court 
house and had $300 left after buying a 
ticket on a fishing boat. He went out 
to the race track, placed his $300 on 
a horse named Marigold—a 100-to-1 
shot—and Marigold won! 

With $30,000 in his pocket, the elder 
Casey gave up his fishing expedition 
and went to see his sister in Beresford, 
§. D. There he met a young lady 
from Chicago who became his wife. 
They settled in Beresford and son 
Robert came to live with them. Or as 
Casey puts it: “That’s how darkies 
are born.” 

Young Casey first took a fancy to 
newspaper writing while at St. Mary’s 
College in Kansas. He wrote sports 
items for Kansas City and Denver 
papers about the St. Mary’s baseball 
and football teams—especially about 
the St. Mary’s stellar ball team, then 
coached by Ernest Cosmas Quigley, 
later a big league umpire. Casey was 
only mildly interested in newspaper 
work, however, and after finishing 
college he took a turn at various out- 
_ ventures, including a saw mill 
job. 


+5 





Started as Sports Editor 

After he married, however, he sold 
fly traps to restaurants for a while. 
He landed in Omaha one winter as a 
fly trap salesman. Casey was doing 
all right as fly trap salesmen go, but 
his heart wasn’t in his work. So he 
set down and wrote a short story for 
Adventure magazine. It brought him 
and a yen for a writing job. He 
tried the local and nearby newspapers 
and landed a job as sports editor on 
the old Des Moines Register-Leader. 
As sports editor he often doubled 
in brass. When he was asked to re- 


lieve the police reporter one Sunday 
night, after an exceptionally heavy 


week on sports, Casey revolted. He 
told the managing editor he was leav- 
ing in two weeks. Bob wrote 30 let- 
ters to different newspapers, and then, 
as an after thought, wrote another. 
The 31st letter brought him an offer 
from the Houston Post as night editor. 
After two years on the Houston 
Post, Casey went to Chicago as tele- 
graph editor of the old Inter-Ocean. 
The paper folded while Casey was in 
the slot, so he became automobile 
editor of the old Evening Journal. 
Later he joined the old Chicago Eve- 
ning American as rewriteman. His 
ability at rewrite won him a job at 
the Daily News, where he became a 
crackerjack reporter, after having 
been an editor of one sort of another 
for more than 10 years. “That’s con- 
stant progress,” remarked Casey. 
Debunked Gangsterism 


The late Henry Justin Smith was 
then managing editor of the Daily 
News. He encouraged Casey to con- 
centrate on his writing and to develop 
his style. The News at that time 
featured one story each day on page 
one under what was called a “dinky 
head.” The story usually had to be 
fantastic, but with enough life in it 
to rate page one. Casey began “shoot- 
ing” for the “dinky head” position. He 
wrote hundreds of features, mostly 
about animals. Some of the stories 
led off with a bit of verse. 

John Craig, city editor, would often 
have the Casey verse set up in galley 


‘ proofs, but would not okay the copy 


until he had taken the allegorical 
poems home in his vest pocket for his 
wife to read. Hence Casey’s verse 
acquired the title “Vestpocket An- 
thology.” He eventually earned a 
regular position on page one and wrote 
3,000 such pieces. Always possessed 
with a keen Irish wit, Casey gradu- 
ally assimilated a mellowness to his 
humor which let the readers know 
when he was “faking,” but caused the 
reader no mental discomfort, for in 
fact, the reader enjoyed being “in” on 
the story. 

One morning, however, Casey was 
called from his bed to report at once 


7 


to the office. The reason for arousing | was not, however, until he returned 


Mr. Casey so early in the morning 
was that Hymie Weiss, “well-known 
Chicago gangster,” had been killed in 
front of Holy Name Cathedral. Casey 
went to the office, but he was in no 
mood for kindly humor. His attitude 
about the whole matter was “so 
what?” He wrote the story of Weiss’ 
demise just as he felt, pointing out 
that Weiss didn’t amount to anything, 
there really was nothing glamorous 
about him, but for those who were 
interested, here were the facts. He 
concluded his story with the an- 
nouncement: “Next Week — East 
Lynne.” 

Heretofore, Chicago papers had gen- 
erally treated the gangster element as 
modern Robinhoods, who led colorful 
and dangerous lives. Casey had the 
timidity to debunk gangsterism in 
Chicago. When the first edition of the 
Daily News came up to the news 
department, Managing Editor Smith 
read Casey’s story and walked into 
the newsroom. 

“Who wrote the lead story?” asked 
Smith. 

“I did,” said Casey, “what’s wrong 
with it?” 

“Nothing,” replied hard-bitten Mr. 
Smith. “It has always occurred to me 
that’s the way to run a crime story.” 

From that point on, Casey and the 
Daily News took Chicago gangsters 
for a journalistic ride that made them 
anything but popular heroes in the 
public’s mind. The glory of gangster- 
ism faded under the withering fire of 
Bob Casey’s typewriter. 

Seldom Takes Notes 


There is nothing pretentious about 
Bob Casey. In fact, he insists he’s 
“no ball of fire” as a reporter. Yet, 
Casey will admit, under questioning, 
that he “had learned the trick of get- 
ting what is interesting in a story and 
making the most of it..” Those who 
know him best declare he is above all 
things a good reporter. Casey count- 
ers with the doctrine that “the value 
of laziness is a reporter’s asset if he 
knows how to get away with it.” His 
two cardinal rules as a reporter are: 
(1) Keep away from crowds; (2) 
Never get away from the wire end. 

To those who may wonder about 
Casey’s prodigious recollection of de- 
tails, they will be surprised to know 
that Bob seldom takes a note on most 
assignments. “A city editor once told 
me not to bother about taking notes,” 
explained Casey. “He said ‘if the guy 
says anything worth printing, you will 


>” 


remember it’. 

As an author, Casey began early in 
his newspaper career to “write” books. 
He wrote two unpublished novels 
while still on the old Inter-Ocean. I 








CORRESPONDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE 





Ned Brooks of Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, center, has been elected chairman 
of the standing committee of correspondents in the Congressional Press Galleries, and 
Cecil B. Dickson of the Chicago Sun has been elected secretary. Others chosen in 
balloting Jan. 16 are Jack Bell, Associated Press; Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post; 
Bulkley Griffin, who represents New England newspapers. Left to right, sitting, are: 
Bell, Griffin, Brooks, Dickson, Folliard. Standing are: Harold R. Beckley, Superintendent 
of Senate Press Gallery, and William J. _—— Superintendent of House Press 
Gallery. 


from World War I, where he was cited 
for bravery under fire, and joined the 
Daily News that he began book writ- 
ing in earnest. He came back from 
overseas with a beautiful collection 
of photographs of Luxembourg. Casey 
submitted the pictures and an article 
to the National Geographic magazine, 
but the material was eventually re- 
jected on the premise that readers 
were “tired” of European scenery. 
Casey then took the pictures and 
wrote a book about them, entitled 
“The Land of Haunted Castles.” This 
was followed by “The Lost Kingdom 
of Burgundy.” 

Since then he has written 18 books 
—the latest “Torpedo Junction”—in 
which Casey details the Battle of Mid- 
way, based on his observations as a 
war correspondent with the U. S. 
Pacific fleet at that famous naval bat- 
tle last June. Casey’s books cover 
war, mystery, travel, romance, satire, 
technology and verse. He is now 
working on another book dealing with 
newspaper life. His tentative title is 
“Such Interesting People.” 

Newspaper Developed Style 

Casey has found that his news- 
paper writing has developed his liter- 
ary style so that writing a book is no 
particular chore for him. He still en- 
Joys writing a good running news 
story more than authoring a book. 
Although there is more actual labor 
in writing a book, he said, news writ- 
ing and book writing parallel each 
other, except there is more room to 
say things in a book. “There are lots 
of details you can put in a book that 
you can’t use in a newspaper story,” 
he explained. 

Although Casey has proably seen 
as much of the present war as any 
other newspaper correspondent, he 
came home from seven months in the 
Pacific just “aching for a good murder 
story.” 

A world-wide traveler, a radio tech- 
nician, a keen observer of all walks 
of life—but no pundit—Bob Casey has 
seen much of the seamy side of life. 
He says 30 years of newspapering 
have not made him cynical, because 
he never lets yesterday’s troubles in- 
terfere with today’s assignment. He 
is still the same mellow Bob Casey, 
approaching fifty—a trifle stouter and 
much wiser—than the Casey who cov- 
ered the Chicago White Sox-Cincin- 
nati Reds World Series in which the 
“Black Sox” threw the series to the 
Reds. 

The late John Eastman, then pub- 
lisher of the Journal, wired: “Have 
definite information this series fixed.” 
Without bothering to consult his senior 
baseball colleague, Sherman Duffy, 
Casey blithely wired his publisher: 
“Such things just aren’t done in the 
big leagues.” Thus abruptly ended 
one sport writer’s career. 

Typical of the Caseys, when they 
first went to Omaha, Mrs. Casey asked 
Bob to help her prepare an entry in a 
puzzle contest appearing in the old 
Omaha Bee. Bob did and they won 
the grand prize—a piano. They were 
offered $400 for the piano, but as 
much as they needed the money at 
the time, Mrs. Casey insisted “that’s 
our luck,” so they kept the piano and 


| have it to this day, in their basement. 


“That’s our white elephant,” says 
Casey with a smile. 

Since World War II began, Casey 
has covered the fall of France, the 
battle of Britain, the Libyan campaign 
when Rommel was on the march 
instead of in retreat, and the U. S. 
fleet’s remarkable comeback in the 
Pacific since Pearl Harbor. Where he 
will be next is hard to say, but some 
how it seems only natural that Bob 
Casey will be back “at the front” 
before he returns to his peace-time 
pursuits and writes that murder story 
he has been itching to do. 
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2 U. S. Newsmen 
Ride RAF Bombers 
Attacking Berlin 


N. Y. Times and NBC Men 
Among Six Covering Big 
Raid For First Time 


Two American war correspondents, 
James MacDonald of the New York 
Times and Stanley Richardson of 
NBC, were among six reporters who 
went on one of the choicest aerial as- 
signments of the war—the RAF night 
bombing raid on Berlin Jan. 16—for 
which London bureaus have been 
angling since 1939. 

The other correspondents on. the 
raid included representatives of the 
British and Dominion press and BBC. 

MacDonald’s epic dispatch, which 
ran more than 3,000 words, was dis- 
tributed in New York by the Times 
to AP, U.P and INS. In some cases 
it carried his by-line as a Times cor- 
respondent, in others as representing 
the American press. NBC also made 
the text of Richardson’s five-minute 
broadeast at 11 p.m. Sunday night 
available to news services. 

MacDonald’s dispatch gave readers 
a bomber’s-eye view of what the RAF 
dishes out to Berlin. On this trip it 
was four-ton “block busters.” He also 
supplied some interesting facts on 
press aspects of the assignment. 

“Last night’s trip was the culmina- 
tion of a long struggle by newspaper 
men, American, British and Domin- 
ion correspondents, to persuade the 
Ministry of Air officials to permit them 
to go on a bombing raid,” he said. 

“Finally permission came through. 
Lots were drawn to see which organ- 
ization should win the first choice, 
which the second choice, and so on. 

“Raymond Daniell, representing the 
New York Times, drew the first place 
for my paper. Next came the selec- 
tion of the person who should make 
the trip. Daniell wanted to go; so did 
I. We tossed a coin and I won. 

No Questions Asked 


“Disgusted with his luck, Daniell 
proposed that we make it two times 
out of three. My luck held and I won 
the second time. 

“He then proposed that we keep on 
tossing until one of us had won three 
out of four but I balked at that lest 
my luck run out. 

“Later, I was to experience a mo- 
mentary regret that I had won. 

“Six reporters representing the 
American, British and Dominion press 
and two radio broadcasters, one Amer- 
ican and one British, were finally 
lined up for the trip and we left Lon- 
don for the various bomber stations 
some ten days ago, none of us having 
the remotest idea where we were 
headed. 

“We were taken to different bases. 
At the one to which I went none of 
the bomber crews knew why I was 
among them and in strict observance 
of the security regulations no one 
asked any questions. 

“Only one or two higher officials 
were ‘in the know’ and they would 
not talk even if we had broken the 
rules and asked questions.” 

After more than a week of waiting 
and watching the weather, MacDonald 
was outfitted with a “Mae West” life 
jacket, oxygen mask, etc. He was 
assigned to the “Dee for Donald,” and 
after an hour of waiting the bomber 
took off for a target which proved to 
be Berlin. The Times man told of 
dummy fires intended to lure the 
bombs of the raiders outside of Ber- 
lin, but these were ignored by the 
RAF pilots. MacDonald soon saw 
“the real thing.” 


“For many miles as we sped away 
from the Berlin district the skipper 
kept the plane diving, leaping up- 
ward, and weaving in and out. This 
is what’s called ‘evasive tactics’. de- 
signed to prevent the ground spotters 
from making accurate observations of 
the plane’s course and rendering it 
almost impossible for the ground gun- 
ners to take sure aim. As between 
that and comparatively smooth sail- 
ing I had rather be in a canoe in mid- 
Atlantic during a gale,” he said. 


The “Dee for Donald” nearly had a 
midair collision with another RAF 
bomber on the return trip, MacDonald 
related. “If our Dunkerque veteran 
had not spotted him in time to bank 
sharply and dive off to the right 
neither he nor any one else in both 
planes would have seen England 
again,” he said. 

MacDonald pointed out that RAF 
crewmen wondered whether the Ger- 
mans had transferred many ack-ack 
guns and night fighter planes to other 
places in Europe. “It was heavy 
enough for me,” he wrote. 


School Raid Too Much for Him 

Although MacDonald hardly batted 
an eye on the Berlin raid, after seeing 
child victims of the school bombing 
and machine-gunning of pupils by the 
Luftwaffe Wednesday night he re- 
turned to his office too ill to write the 
story. Daniell handled it. An eye- 
witness account of the first rescue 
work at the school was phoned to INS 
by the father-in-law of Howard Berry, 
of its London staff, who lives near the 
scene. 

Robert Cromie, Chicago Tribune, 
and John Graham Dowling, Chicago 
Sun, filed stories this week which 
were studded with Chicago names in 
telling how American troops, many 
from Chicago, had stormed and taken 
Mount Austen, the strategic Jap-held 
height on Guadalcanal Island. Their 
stories revealed that Col. LeRoy Nel- 
son, Chicagoan, who led his troops to 
initial victories, had been replaced by 
Col. Alexander George, Orlando, Fla. 

Friends of Col. Nelson had ex- 
pressed concern over his safety, but 
the Tribune confirmed the news that 
he had been transferred from his 
command by reaching Mrs. Nelson at 
Charleston, S. C. 

A group of Army wives, who meet 
once a month in Chicago to exchange 
information about their husbands, 
went there this week with clippings of 
the Cromie and Dowling dispatches. 

Carleton Kent, Chicago Times cor- 
respondent, returned this week to 
Chicago from Guadalcanal on leave. 


The War Department has advised 
press associations and newspapers 
that an accredited war correspondent 
who is captured automatically takes 
the rank of second lieutenant for the 
purpose of receiving an upkeep allow- 
ance in an Axis prison camp. He is 
definitely not a second lieutenant 
otherwise, it was explained. Amer- 
ican correspondents with the British 
Army are, if captured, rated as cap- 
tains. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


GIRL TO R. U. BROWNS 


A daughter, Elizabeth Steele Brown, 
was born Jan. 15 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert U. Brown at Harkness Pavil- 
ion, Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 
Mr. Brown is managing editor of 
Eprror & PusiisHer. This is their sec- 
ond daughter. 


U. S. to Aid China 
In Modernizing 
Its News Handling 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21—The State De- 
partment soon will select a newspa- 
perman of city editor type, and a 
newsreel cameraman, for assignment 
to assist the Chinese government in 
the development of a modernized sys- 
tem of news handling, and the depart- 
ment has under consideration the re- 
quest of the Chinese that five addi- 
tional informational experts be sent 
to Chungking. 

The two appointments soon to be 
announced will be on the basis of a 
request made last March by Holling- 
ton Tong, vice-minister of information 
for China. The prospective additional 
five appointments were embraced in 
a more recent request. 

Asked for are three journalism 
teachers to instruct Chinese graduate 
students in American methods. one 
radio commentator to serve as an ad- 
viser to Chinese broadcasters, and 
one feature writer to cover the 
Chinese army in the field. 

Tong was educated in the United 
States and was a member of Colum- 
bia University’s first journalism class 
in 1913. 


Abels Sees Post-War 
Advertising Boom 


“I believe the postwar period will 
see an era of prosperity for the news- 
paper such as we have not had in 
years,” said Edwin F. Abels, president 
of the National Editorial Association, 
in an interview recently in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., where he attended the winter 
meeting of the Wyoming Press Asso- 
ciation. 

“Stores are switching away from 
brands. In fact, they may shortly 
have to stock goods without names. 
To reestablish trade names national 
or at least area campaigns will be 
necessary. Every sign points not 
only to an increase but to a consider- 
able increase in advertising. 

“The alert advertising man will see 
possibilities of several new turns both 
in institutional and in merchandising 
copy when that moment comes. 

“The advertiser, like the editor, has 
a national duty. He will continue to 
have this duty after the war. For 
besides the more commercial side of 
American life, for which the news- 
paper must fight, we must remember 
the great responsibility the newspaper 
has in our nation’s establishing again 
the life for which we are now fight- 
ing.” 





FCC ENDS TIMED WIRE SERVICE FEB. 1 IN U. S. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21—The Federal Communications Commission 


has 


ordered timed wire service (TWS) discontinued effective Feb. 1, 1943. 
Despite objections of telegraph companies the FCC holds that this service 
is discriminatory compared with telegraph rates charged to customers who 
do not have a teletype. TWS may still be used on intra-state messages pend- 


ing ruling by state commissions. 


REPORT SHOWS 20 ANTI-TRUST CASES DROPPED 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 21—The annual report of Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, submitted to Congress today, states that 20 anti-trust cases have 


been deferred to avoid interference with the war effort. 


Biddle has refused 


to postpone proceedings in the AP suit, asserting it is not a case that fits 
within the provisions of public law 740 under which the 20 deferred actions 


were laid over. 


Victory Garden 
Plan Seen As 


Major War Drive 
Cook of Scripps-Howard _ 
Sees Press Efforts in ‘43 4 
Rivaling Scrap Campaign 4 


Because of strict rationing and the 
necessity of sending a large percents 
age of foodstuffs overseas, Scrippg. 
Howard Newspapers feel that H 
Victory Garden campaign is going tg 
develop into a war emergency effort of 
tremendous proportions and impor. 
tance, Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard’s 
editorial promotion manager, told 
Epiror & PusBiisHER this week: 

“It is going to require even greater 
effort than the successful three weeks’ 
Newspaper United Scrap Metal Drive 
of last Fall, because it will be ex. 


tended over a_ period of many 
months,” Mr. Cook said. 
Six weeks’ lecture courses on 


gardening are first on the schedule, 
These lectures will be given by garden 
experts, along six individual lines, 
They will be offered free to all resi- 
dents of each community and open 
garden forums, it is planned, will be 
held in school and other civic audi- 
toriums—in various districts. 
Experts Prepare Articles 

Daily articles on gardening—and 
covering everything from preparation 
of the soil, seeding and planting; what 
to plant and how; how to arrange a 
garden; how to rotate vegetables s 
that every foot of soil produces the 
most and the most nutritious and 
vitamin-bearing foods, are being pre- 
pared by expert garden editors. 

Contests are being planned in many 
cities to induce additional effort in 
developing the best gardens possible 

The general plan is to utilize every 
available plot of unused ground, 
whether it be a backyard, vacant lot, 
section of farmland or a plot near a 
railroad, Mr. Cook said. 

Neighborhood experts are being en 
listed to advise novices and supervise) 
the gardens. ; J 

Emphasis will be placed on producs) 
ing rather than simply _ starting 
gardens. } 

Committees will be formed to: 7 

1, Check up on available plots 
ground. Get owners’ consent to 
them. : 
2. Line up prospective gardeners 
who will work at it—and complete the 
job. Will work with schools on this. 

3. Contact farmers and others in 
outlying districts to devote more space 
te gardening. 

4. Supervise obtaining and distribu- 
tion of seeds and seedlings, plants, ete. 

5. Directly supervise planting s0 
that vegetables are properly rotated 
to get best out of available soil. 

6. Handle supervision and listing o 
surplus produce, as gardens start pro- 
ducing, and distribution of this pro- 
duce to best alleviate shortage con- 
ditions throughout district. 

Victory Garden Book 

Scripps-Howard will make avail- 
able to all of its cities, the best articles 
on gardening produced by staff mem- 
bers throughout the country. 

The newspapers are cooperating in 
each city with representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, state 
departments of agriculture garden 
clubs, Parent Teachers associations 
civic organizations, local, county 
state officials, school representatives 
and neighborhood groups. Unit chait- 
men of the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, now active in aiding 
the garden movement, are—in most 
instances — working hand-in-hand 
with the newspapers. 
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CARTOONISTS LOOK OVER IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS ON THE HOME FRONT 
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HE'LL NEED ALL THE HELP 


HE CAN GET 








—Arthur Poinier in Detroit Free Press. 


AUSTRALIAN BOOMERANG 
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—Cy Hungerford 


in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 





IF TURNED ABOUT, MR. MINER, 
WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 


in Philadelphia Record 


Jerry Doyle 





Furay Wins Honor 


For Aid to Unity 
In South America 


U.P. Vice-President to 
Get University of Rochester 
Citation Jan. 27 


The Latin American Conference of 
the University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will present on Jan. 27 

. 7 to James H. 

(‘‘Barney’’) 
Furay, vice- 
president of the 
United Press, a 
citation “in ap- 
preciation and 
recognition of 
his notable con- 
tributions to mu- 
tual understand- 
ing between the 
republics of 
North and South 
America and to 
the fostering 
among them of true friendship and a 
sense of common purpose.” 

The awards committee that selected 
Mr. Furay for the honor by unani- 
mous vote comprised Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
New York Herald Tribune; Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of the Washington 
Post, and Erwin D, Canham, manag- 
ing editor, Christian Science Monitor. 

The honor comes to Mr. Furay less 
than two months after his return from 
an extensive visit—his tenth in recent 
years—to the newspapers and news- 
Papermen of the southern republics. 

Latin Americans to Attend 


The award will be presented by 
Alan Valentine, Rochester University 
President, and Edward G. Miller, 
board chairman, in the presence of a 
score or more Latin American politi- 
tal and cultural leaders and an as- 
sembly of many of this country’s most 
Prominent spokesmen for the cause 
of Inter-American unity. 

The honorary advisory committee of 

é conference which presented the 
award consists of Juan Trippe of Pan 

erican Airways, Mrs. Eleanor 





James H. Furay 


sevelt, Argentine Ambassador Don 
Felipe A. Espil, Brazilian Ambassador 


Carlos Martins, Senator Walter George 
and Mexican Foreign Affairs Minister 
Ezequial Padilla. 

The citation accompanying the 
award, first of its kind to be presented 
by the council, reads: 

“The University of Rochester, act- 
ing upon the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of a nationally esteemed commit- 
tee, awards to Mr. James H. Furay 
this certificate of distinguished service, 
in appreciative recognition of his noble 
contributions, over more than a quar- 
ter of a century, to mutual under- 
standing between the republics of 
North and South America, and to the 
fostering among them of true friend- 
ship and a sense of common purpose. 

“Leader in Great Cause" 

“As a vice-president of the United 
Press, itself a leader in this great 
cause, he has established new bonds 
of communication between great na- 
tions, and strengthened them by in- 
numerable links of personal friendship 
forged through his own integrity and 
modesty. In the great cause he has 
served so well, his achievement will 
endure, for it has been built upon a 
solid foundation of mutual trust and 
mutual usefulness. For that service, 
and for the example it holds before 
his successors in Pan American jour- 
nalism, this University happily and 
appropriately does him this special 
honor, the first of its particular kind 
in the history of our nations.” 

Mr. Furay, who was born in Omaha, 
Neb., 63 years ago, has been in close 
touch with U.P. service to Latin 
America since it was established in 
1916. He became its foreign service 
editor in 1918. Under his editorship 
U.P.’s news service expanded world- 
wide and just prior to the out- 
break of World War II, U.P. served 
more than 500 newspapers in more 
than 50 foreign lands. 

Mr. Furay became a vice-president 
of United Press in 1924 and has been 
a member of its board of directors 
since 1926. 


ANG SETS MEET DATE 


The 10th annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild will be 
held June 14-18 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 


BRAZILIAN HERE 


Mriamt1, Fla., Jan. 13—Dr. Caio Julio 
Cesar Vieira, general manager of the 
Associated Papers of Brazil, arrived 
here by Pan American clipper this 
week for a 60-day tour of the United 
States as the guest of the National 
Press Club and the Cultural Relations 
Division of the State Department. 


Braden Ball Heads 


Daily in Pensacola 

George W. Archer, business man- 
ager of the Pensacola (Fla.) News- 
Journal since Dec. 31, 1941, and con- 
nected with those newspapers for 11 
years, left this week for Denver to 
report to Lowry field for active duty 
as a first lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps. 

Braden L. Ball, publisher of the 
Panama City (Fla.) News-Herald, has 
assumed the duties of publisher, suc- 
ceeding Archer. Both are John H. 
Perry newspapers. 

Archer went to the News-Journal in 
February 1932 as an advertising sales- 
man and was promoted to advertising 
manager in September 1933. When 
N. S. Veal went to Jacksonville as 
publisher of the Jacksonville Journal, 
another Perry newspaper, Archer was 
promoted to business manager. 

Ball began his newspaper career as 
an advertising salesman on the News- 
Journal, where he served for eight 
years. For the last six years he has 
been with the Panama City News- 
Herald, first as business manager and 
later as publisher. 

Cecil Kelly, advertising manager of 
the News-Herald since 1937, has been 
promoted to business manager. 


RUNS UNUSUAL AD 


Taking full-page space in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, Haley’s, 
Inc., a local automotive service shop, 
ran an unusual advertisement Jan. 12. 
The ad announced that Haley’s would 
be closed the following afternoon, “Not 
because someone died—but that some- 
one might live!” Text explained that 
Haley’s employes were going in a body 
the following afternoon to the Red 
Cross Blood Donor Center to contrib- 
ute their blood. 


Former Publisher 
Sentenced to 
5 Years Probation 


Henry R. Gonner, 29, former pub- 
lisher of the Dubuque (Iowa) Trib- 
une, suspended June 6 was sentenced 
to five years probation in Federal 
Court there Jan. 16 by Judge Gunnar 
H. Nordbye, after Gonner had pleaded 
guilty to charges involving his ad- 
ministration of the Daily Tribune. 

Gonner pleaded guilty to 12 counts 
of an indictment charging use of the 
mails in a scheme to defraud, and 
failure to register sale of securities 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Terms of the probation require Gon- 
ner to turn over to the government 
all personal assets, except salary, for 
the purpose of restitution. His assets, 
as reported to court, include $4,000 in 
government bonds, $500 in cash, and 
equity in his home. 

The first part of the indictment 
charged Gonner with using the mails 
to persuade people to invest in a cor- 
poration that he knew was insolvent. 
It reproduced letters to individuals 
falsely representing the financial 
status of the Daily Tribune and so- 
liciting funds based on that misrepre- 
sentation. 

The second part charged that he had 
entered transactions coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Security Law, 
but had not registered his securities. 


HEADS MAINE PRESS 


Frank L. Ames, business manager 
of the Bangor Daily News, was re- 
elected president of the Maine Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
the annual meeting held Jan. 18 at 
Augusta. Albert Spendlove, manager 
of the Biddeford Journal, was chosen 
secretary, replacing George W. Bridg- 
man, also of the Journal, who retired 
after serving nine years. Reelected 
were: Milton S. Kimball, comptroller 
for the Gannett Publishing Company, 
publishers of five Maine papers, as 
vice-president, and Frank S. Hoy, 
business manager of the Lewiston 
Sun-Journal, as treasurer. 
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Newspaper War Bond Ads 
Totalled $26,000,000 


1942 Figure Includes Donated and Locally 
Sponsored Copy . . . Review of Efforts by 
All Media to Assist Treasury 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 18— Experts in 

the advertising profession, newspa- 
pets and other media, have contrib- 
ufed to make War Bonds and Stamps 
the most widely publicized items of 
the day, without costing the taxpayers 
one penny for space or time. 

As the campaign enters a new phase 
—accentuating national advertising as 
distinguished from locally-sponsored 
copy—a run-back through the record 
of the past year shows such amazing 
items as $26,000,000 worth of news- 
paper space donated by publishers or 
paid for by home-town business inter- 
ests, and comparable data for other 
media of promotion. 

Agency and Press Aid 

Thomas H. Lane, who came to the 
Treasury from Young & Rubicam to 
assist Vincent Campbell as chief of 
the press and radio advertising sec- 
tion, says the job could not have been 
done without full agency and press 
cooperation. 

“It is an undertaking that calls for 
the services of the experts,” Lane ex- 
plains. “The agencies are preparing 
our copy, and the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association sees to 
it that the copy is placed. That takes 
care of both ends of the job.” 

Lane’s former associates in Young 
& Rubicam draft the copy for news- 
papers and magazines, without cost to 
the government; the outdoor advertis- 
ing companies, through their associa- 
tion, prepare and post the big sheets, 
also without billing the government; 
the laundry association is about to 
begin use of promotional material on 
wrapping paper and binding tape. 

Surveys show that from 800 to 1,200 
full pages of newspaper space are 
given over each week to bond and 
stamp advertising, and of this amount 
approximately 44% is donated by the 
newspapers. 

The concerted campaign to build up 
the roll of persons authorizing 10% 
payroll deductions for bond purchase 
will attain its 30,000,000-subscriber 
goal by Feb. 15. 

Drug Trade Campaign 

Organized under the leadership of 
Lee Bristol of Bristol-Myers, the drug 
trades are contributing 5% of their 
purchased space and time to sale of 
government securities. 

But a new problem, that of print 
paper curtailment and other conserva- 
tion measures, has arisen. With the 
prospect of further reductions in 
newsprint, available space for normal 
advertising is certain to be con- 
stricted — conceivably rationed; and 
the Treasury is seeking new methods 
to publicize securities. National ad- 
vertisers have signified their interest 
and it seems likely that the emphasis 
will be placed upon that type of copy, 
in newspapers and other periodicals. 

A letter sent to national advertisers 
and agencies, disclosing the plan to 
intensify promotion in the field of 
their operations, brought numerous 
favorable replies. 

In addition to newspaper advertis- 
ing, the securities have been pro- 
moted through business publications, 


with more than 550 running a full 
page each month and reaching an esti- 
mated 3,400,000 business men. 

More than 95,000 commercial 24- 
sheets have carried War Bond copy 
on billboards, representing space val- 
ued at not less than $500,000. 

Each month, 36 farm papers run 
copy which is read by between 10,000,- 
000 and 14,000,000 farmers. 

Magazines and Posters 

Assurances have been given by 30 
leading national magazines, with ag- 
gregate circulation of 40,000,000, that 
bond and stamp copy will be run 
regularly. 

National distribution of posters ap- 
proximates 500,000 copies of each of 
several displays monthly. 

At least 100 of the largest national 
advertisers have been making “refer- 
ences” in their copy to the securities, 
and soon will be devoting the major 
part of the text to that subject. 

Approximately 2,000 newspapers 
have requested, and are receiving, 
proof pages to be submitted for local 
sponsorship. At the outset, advertis- 
ing solicitors met some resistance on 
the part of skeptical space buyers who 
thought an attempt was being made 
to “cash in” on the war effort. Secre- 
tary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., corrected 
that impression with a letter, copies 
of which are available to all news- 
papers, in which he stated that the 
solicitation is being carried on at the 
specific request of the Treasury 
Department. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIA- 

TION has appointed Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., to work with the 
Association’s manpower committee in 
the development of a program to meet 
the critical labor shortage by enlist- 
ing the support of entire communities 
in recruiting the volunteer labor sup- 
ply necessary to pick and can the 
1943 crop of fruits and vegetables. 
Published under the sponsorship of 
local canners and civic groups, the 
first in a series of advertisements ap- 
peared in connection with Farm 
Mobilization Day. 

The general magazine advertising 
and trade paper advertising of the 
Ar Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency will be handled by 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., ef- 
fective March 1. This consolidates the 
Air Express advertising with the Air 
Transport Association’s joint national 
advertising campaign which is also 
handled by the same agency. 

Effective Jan. 1, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., will place the advertising of the 
Wire and Cable Division of the Etec- 
TRIC AuTo-Lite Company. With the 
acquisition of the Wire and Cable 
Division, R. & R. now handles the ad- 
vertising for all 26 Auto-Lite Divisions. 

CoLGATE-PALMOLIVE - Peet CoMPANY 
announces the appointment of William 
Esty and Company to handle the ad- 
vertising of Vel, a packaged detergent 
for washing dishes and fine fabrics. 


EvercLo ViraMINn Co. has appointed 
Director & Lane for 1943. Radio, mag- 
azines and newspapers will be used. 


Silhouetted figures, drawn by Rus- 
sell Patterson, and informal, con- 
versational copy with liberal use of 
white space will feature the 1943 ad- 
vertising for KirKMAN’s Soap FLAKEs. 
The new campaign, which got under 
way Jan. 5, will consist of 255-line 
insertions once a week in 40 news- 
papers throughout the Northeastern 
region. Supplementary large - space 
ads will be used. Newell-Emmett Co., 
New York, is the agency. 


Micuet Cosmetics, Inc., have re- 
leased an extensive advertising cam- 
paign throughout Latin America in 
newspapers, magazines and radio for 
Michel Lipsticks, Rouge, Face Powder 
and Eye Cosmetique. Irwin Vladimir 
& Co., Inc., handles the account. 

Hal A. Salzman Associates have 
been named to handle the advertising 
and promotion for “VrraMALtT,” a new 
roasted malt product suitable either as 
a coffee-stretcher or as a mealtime 
beverage. Test advertising breaks in 
several cities within the next few 
weeks. A test campaign started in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on “Vitamalt.” 

Trans-Canapa AIRLINES, which has 
been running regular schedules in 
leading newspapers, will continue a 
similar campaign during the coming 
year. The account is handled by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Advertising account of Babijuice 
Oranges, grown and distributed by the 
BaBIJUICE CORPORATION OF MAssA- 
cHusETTS, from coast to coast, returns 
to the David Malkiel Advertising 
Agency of Boston. Newspapers, radio, 
and billboards will be used. 


The J. W. Greer Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass., makers of confectionery and 
bakery machinery, and special ma- 
chinery, have appointed Alley & Rich- 
ards their advertising agency. 

Mark VANDEWART Company, INc., 
manufacturers of Master Chef food 
and beverage products have appointed 
S. Duane Lyon, Inc., advertising agen- 
cy, as their advertising agents. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 

Roy S. Durstine, Inc., of New York 
and Cincinnati, has been appointed as 
the advertising agency of Lear Avra, 
Inc., of Piqua, Ohio, manufacturers of 
automatic electrical and mechanical 
controls for aircraft and aircraft radio. 

Pratr Foop Company, manufacturer 
of animal foods and remedies, has an- 
nounced the appointment of McKee & 
Albright, Inc. as advertising and mer- 
chandising counsel. 

CALIFORNIA - Grown Beer Sucar, 
through J. Walter Thompson, San 
Francisco, starts a newspaper and out- 
door advertising campaign for beet 
sugar early in February. The cam- 
paign is to be confined to California. 


The Sounp Scriser Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturers of 
electronic equipment for office record- 
ing, is starting this month an advertis- 
ing campaign in weekly magazines. 
While the company cannot under pres- 
ent restrictions make or sell Sound 
Scribers for ordinary civilian users, 
the advertising program will be con- 
tinued for the duration. Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., directs Sound 
Scriber advertising. 

Tea GarDEN Propucts Company, 
through Erwin, Wasey & Co., San 
Francisco, has started a new campaign 
in 40 Pacific Coast papers. 


Van Camp Lasoratoriges, Terminal 


a 


Island, Cal., is launching a campaig, 
for its Sea Pep Vitamin Oils in th 
January issues of several of the coun. 
try’s leading agricultural journals, 4 
is announced that regional adve: 





will also be used in various sections § 
of the country. Brisacher, Davis 4 we 
Staff, San Francisco, is the agency, as 

Advertising for the SANTA Fe Tran. fifty 
ways Bus System is to be placed by J ness 
Calkins & Holden, Chicago, a New 
to an announcement made by A. BB the 


Palmer, advertising manager of Sant § 16, 
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Among Advertising Folk 4 
FOR the first time in its 56 yean § 
Munsingwear, Inc., has a woman br 
advertising and promotion director, | 
Mrs. KATHLEEN CATLIN, who has han. | 
dled the fashion promotion and pub- 
licity for the firm for the past thre) 4 
years, has been named. lun 
Axcor Swanson, Cart N. Hensm © incl 
and Rosert M. Howe have been added © Lie 
to the staff of Batten, Barton, Durstine | gen 
& Osborn, Inc., in Minneapolis. Swan. 7 mar 
son during 1941-42 was in charge of | Will 
men’s wear advertising for the New § eral 
York Sun. Mar 
Two additions have been made t» § D: 
the agency staff of Ketchum, MacLes § “P 
and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, Penm § Vic 
Cartes F. Wrtner joins the agency ) ™4 
as an account executive. Cxarues ¢, § ‘ic! 
Wuson will serve as a copy-writer. Ir 
James G. Rocers, Jr., vice-president § ™ 
and general manager of Benton t § * 
Bowles, Inc., is taking an indefinie § 
leave of absence from the agency t § 2 
serve as an assistant to Gardner — 8 
Cowles, Jr. Director of Domestic § sid 
Operations of the OWI in Washington A 
J. Wiman Bertcx, who went » — % 
WPB from the Lee Anderson Adver § PTe: 
tising Co., Detroit, has been appointed § "** 
deputy director of the reorganizd § Dili 
Salvage Division. Bertch’s forme § °°” 
position as chief of the special projects § *°S! 
salvage branch will be filled by Arde) Ub 
Yinkey, Jr., who left Crowell-Collie § ¥% 
Publishing Co. to join WPB. and 
B. F. Few, a vice-president ani oc 
director of Liggett & Myers Tobace gles 
Co., was named Jan. 6 to succeed ® 4): 
W. D. Carmichael, director and vice § ;,.,, 
president in charge of advertising § ,,,) 
who retired Jan. 1. figh 
" ba . of | 
Mackinnon Chicago 
Manager for N.Y. Times} ,¢ 
The appointment of A. P. Mackinnon & of y 
as manager of the Chicago Office dB t, 
the New York Times, succeedin{ & stre 
Douglas Taylor, who has resigned, we § ynf 
announced Jan. 20 by James W. Egat, § He 
Jr., advertising manager. how 
Mr. Mackinnon has been a member tary 
of the Times national staff for the pa B froy 
five years and prior to that was é T 
member of the advertising departmen § wit] 
of the New York Post and the Cleve-§ Off 
land News. turr 
Ls rule 
OPEN EASTERN OFFICE § i.; 
R. T. Van Norden, vice-president # B ingt 
Brisacher, Davis and Staff, San Fran H 
cisco advertising agency, will heal thei 
the New York office of Brisache & cen, 
Davis and Staff, the first fully staffed of , 
Eastern office ever to be operated bf & ser} 
a Pacific Coast advertising agent) § Uni 
All Brisacher, Davis and Staff offic § cult 
will hereafter be known as Brisachet § Cen 
Davis and Van Norden. Van Nordé § “yo 
started with Brisacher, Davis prol 
Staff 22 years ago as office boy, lies 
climbed rapidly, becoming vice-pre* § ing 
ident ten years ago. the 
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Percy Whiteside Heads 
California Publishers 


ON of officers, a luncheon at- 
tended by State officials and rank- 
ing officers of the four military serv- 
ices, and a general discussion of the 
varied problems confronting news- 
papers as a result of the war emer- 
gency were among the features of the 
fifty-fifth annual meeting and busi- 
ness conference of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Jan. 


16. 

Percy Whiteside, Tulare Times & 
Advance-Register, was elected presi- 
dent of the association; Stanley Lar- 
son, Claremont Courier, first vice- 
president; Charles J. Lilley, Sacra- 
mento Union, second vice-president; 
and Jake D. Funk, Santa Monica Out- 
look, secretary-treasurer. 


Luncheon Guests 


Highlighting the meeting was the 
luncheon, with honored guests present 
including Governor Earl Warren; 
Lieut. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, commanding 
general of the Western Defense Com- 
mand and Fourth Army; Maj. Gen. 
William P. Upshur, commanding gen- 
eral, Department of the Pacific, U. S. 
Marine Corps; Rear Admiral Edward 
D. Jones, U. S. Coast Guard; and 

in John W. Gates, representing 
Vice Admiral J. W. Greenslade, com- 
mandant of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, the guests arose and applauded 
as the generals and admirals were 
introduced by M. F. “Pop” Small, 
Quincy Feather River Bulletin, retir- 
ing association president who pre- 
sided. 

A similar ovation was given to 
Governor Warren, who lauded the 
press in a brief speech, saying “You 
newspapermen must assume responsi- 
bilities of unprecedented nature. Your 
government is calling upon you to 
assist in programs which will increase 
public participation in war effort. 
Your readers are demanding clear 
and concise reports of all that goes 
on. It is from the press of the nation 
that millions of Americans have 
gleaned those bits of information 
which through the years have fash- 
ioned the strong convictions which 
make our men and women willing to 
fight for the preservation of our way 
of life.” 

Discusses Censorship 
Guest speaker at the luncheon was 
P. Steven, managing editor 
of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, on leave 
to the Office of Censorship, who 
Stressed that “the press will remain 
unfettered when this war is over.” 
He discussed the censorship code and 
how it covered identification of mili- 
tary units on active duty, letters 
from soldiers, etc. 

The latter may not be published 
without first getting approval from the 
Office of Censorship. Letters from re- 
turned veterans are under the same 
tule. He emphasized that such stor- 
les were acted on promptly in Wash- 
ington, 

He praised publishers highly for 

eir cooperation in the voluntary 
censorship plan, saying that “no group 
of men have taken their duties more 
Seriously than the editors of the 
United States.” The principal diffi- 
culty encountered by the Office of 
Censorship, he asserted, was to get 
you people to open your mail”—a 
Problem largely confined to the week- 
es as about the only means of reach- 
Ing these publications was through 
the mail. “We don’t ask you to open 


all the letters from Washington. But 
we do want you to see those from the 
Office of Censorship.” 

He said that in revising the Code 
of Wartime Practice—a second revi- 
sion which is now on its way—two 
principles governed “our thinking: 
First, the requests must never be so 
restrictive that they keep the Ameri- 
can people in ignorance of the prog- 
ress of the war; and second, voluntary 
censorship must deal only with infor- 
mation—it must never invade the 
realm of editorial or other opinion.” 

A colorful sidelight of the luncheon 
was the honor paid to George W. 
Murphy, Jr., son of the publisher of 
the Manteca Bulletin, and a member 
of the heroic crew of the Cruiser San 
Francisco, who was labeled the city’s 
hero of the week. Mr. Murphy, Jr., 
in his gob’s uniform and on crutches, 
was presented to the guests who arose 
and applauded. 

Following the luncheon the after- 
noon business sessions got under way, 
with one being devoted to a discus- 
sion of the dailies’ problems, and an- 
other session given over to the week- 
lies. Dean S. Lesher, Merced Sun- 
Star, was chairman of the former. 
And the latter was presided over by 
Edgar M. Allen, Brentwood News. 

Publishers’ Union? 


E. R. Lovett, Peninsula Newspapers, 
Inc., opened the dailies’ session with 
a talk entitled “A Leaf From Labor’s 
Book.” His theme was that publish- 
ers should organize themselves along 
lines adopted by the unions, so that 
in negotiating labor contracts they 
would be fully prepared to meet on 
equal ground union bargainers who 
never came to such sessions without 
first availing themselves of all data 
necessary to present their case. 

He said that many publishers ap- 
pear not to realize that during the 
past 10 years powerful labor organ- 
izations have come into being, and 
that it is no longer a question of set- 
tling a dispute by talking it over with 
men who “have worked for you for 
years.” Rather it is a matter of deal- 
ing with an international union which 
controls the destinies of its members 
to the exclusion of any sentiment that 
may exist between them and the 
publisher. 

As a solution, he urged that in ad- 
dition to banding themselves into bar- 
gaining units, publishers should avail 
themselves of the services of the sta- 








tistical bureau maintained by their 
association. 

Discussing “Personnel Problems,” 
Roy A. Brown, San Rafael Inde- 
pendent, advised that more time be 
spent in training “the employes we 
have to be more valuable to us.” 
Wherever possible, he said, employes 
should be trained to handle more than 
one type of job, so that they can fill 
in for workers called into the armed 
forces. 

Speaking on “Circulation — Reve- 
nues Up, Expenses Down,” Phil Knox, 
circulation manager of the Oakland 
Tribune, outlined three ways in which 
revenues might be increased: Charge 
the highest possible subscription rate 
—‘“if it isn’t high enough raise it 
again”; keep circulation losses at low- 
est possible level by checking the 
“leaks” and seeing to it that the boys 
pay all the money owed; and sell all 
the papers you can in your area, be- 
cause costs go up when you go out- 
side your particular field. 

Subscribers Pay at Office 

In the discussion that followed, 
Dean S. Lesher, chairman of the meet- 
ing, said that his paper had done 
away with field collections and as an 
inducement to subscribers to come 
into the office and pay their monthly 
bill, a 10-cent charge had been added 
to the subscription rate, which was 
refunded to those who paid their bill 
before the fifteenth of the month. He 
said the plan had worked out “very 
well.” 

Also brought up for round table 
discussions was the delay in the deliv- 
ery by mail of papers to the rural 
routes. The solution offered to this 
problem was that contact of the post- 
master by the publisher and the call- 
ing of the former’s attention to the 
need for prompt delivery of the pa- 
pers, would suffice. This solution, it 
was said, could be aided by deliver- 
ing the papers to the postmaster in 
bundles done up in alphabetic order, 
so that there would be no necessity 
for sorting them. 

A note of optimism was sounded by 
James Merbs, Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, who discussed “Linage Tips 
for 1943.” He cited four selling steps 
as a means of building volume. Head- 
ing the list, he said, was spontaneous 
selling, then campaign selling, funda- 
mental selling, and special selling. He 
defined spontaneous selling as taking 
advantage of events as they occur— 
getting a “hunch” from the headlines, 
such as the rationing of coffee or some 
other change in the economic setup. 
Campaign selling, he said, was merely 
“dusting off the old ones,” such as 
real estate editions, home gardens, 
etc., and then following through with 





Percy Whiteside, publisher, Tulare Times & Advance-Register, seated at the left, 
is congratulated upon his election to the presidency of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association by John B. Long, manager of the association, at the CNPA, 
luncheon at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Jan. 16. Seated at the right is M. M. 
"Pop" Small, editor of Feather River Bulletin, Quincy, retiring president of the 
association. Looking on, background left, is Paul R. Leake, immediate past president. 
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the merchants. He explained funda- 
mental selling as bringing home to 
merchants the fact that they still must 
stay in business even if there is food 
rationing. Special selling, said. Mr. 
Merbs, was a matter of discipline— 
of determining to run some certain 
edition each month—War Bond, local 
men in armed forces, etc. 

Commenting upon special selling, 
Arch Nichols, advertising manager of 
the Visalia Times-Delta, said his 
paper had sold such an edition by 
“using reverse English,” a process he 
defined as getting a merchant inter- 
ested in an advertising idea to the 
extent that the merchant thought that 
it was his own and became so en- 
thusiastic about it that he (the mer- 
chant) endeavored to sell the idea to 
his competitors. 

“Commercial Printing Opportuni- 
ties” was discussed by Percy White- 
side, newly elected president. Gaso- 
line rationing has resulted in the 
elimination of most specialty sales- 
men and the demand for commercial 
printing has greatly increased over 
what it had been a few years ago. The 
result has been that newspapers oper- 
ating a commercial printing plant can 
now look forward to this source of 
revenue producing as much as 331/3% 
of a paper’s volume as compared with 
the 15% in the past. 

CNPA Action Protested 

The session was enlivened by the 
appearance of State Senator Will R. 
Sharkey, Martinez Contra Costa Ga- 
zette, who protested the action taken 
by the CNPA at the morning session— 
at which he was not present—when 
the committee handling the delinquent 
tax bill was given authority to present 
this measure to the legislature and 
to do whatever was considered nec- 
essary for its promotion. 

Although such action had been 
taken, Senator Sharkey was advised 
that the matter was not closed, and 
that he could bring it up for discus- 
sion at the CNPA meeting to be held 
in Los Angeles. 

Discussion of the delinquent tax 
bill, which was conducted by J. A. 
Vurgason, National City News, chair- 
man of the committee handling the 
measure, occupied the major portion 
of the morning session. 

Highlight of the afternoon session 
devoted to a discussion of the prob- 
lems faced by the weeklies, was a talk 
on “Labor” by M. R. Henry, Liver- 
more Herald, who “painted a picture” 
of the difficulties under which his 
paper has to operate as a result of the 
shortage of help. He described his 
publication as a family paper—one 
that had begun that way three genera- 
tions ago and had progressed to the 
stage of employing a staff and had 
now, under the press of the war emer- 
gency, returned to that original state, 
with he and his wife handling the edi- 
torial matter, working in the shop, 
and tending to the business office. 
And his children, of which Bobbie, 
age 7 is the youngest, carrying proofs, 
delivering papers and serving as print- 
ers’ devils. “We are back to the fun- 
damentals,” he said. 

The San Francisco meeting of the 
Association was the first of the split 
session decided on by the member- 
ship for this year’s convention as a 
result of transportation difficulties ac- 
cruing from the war emergency. 
Final session of the association will 
be held in Los Angeles, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, Jan. 23. 


REDUCE FOLIO LINES 


By reducing the size of their page 
folios from 14 to 10-point type, the 
Portland (Me.) Press Herald, Evening 
Express and Sunday Telegram, are 
saving an estimated six inches per 
page. The step was taken as one 
means of conserving paper. 
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The “Alliance Store’ Idea 
Does Job for Merchants 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 14 in a series. 
IN THE new 1943 Eprror & PUBLISHER 

Market Guide, Alliance, Ohio, re- 
ports eight food super markets and 
four chain drug outlets. Regular gro- 
cery outlets number 95. Other retail 
outlets total 305, making a total of 
412 retail stores. The city population 
is listed as 22,405; county, 234,887. 

The principal municipalities in the 
Alliance trading area are: Sebring, 
Minerva, Beloit, Homeworth, Damas- 
cus, Kensington, Atwater and Deer- 
field. 

Many plants in the town are now 
working 100% on war contracts. 

Alliance is pretty much like other 
cities of the same size, except that it 
has a very lively Chamber of Com- 
merce and a newspaper, the Alliance 
Review, that is always trying to im- 
prove its own product and be of 
greater assistance to its local and na- 
tional advertising customers. 

Origin of “Alliance Store" 

Early in 1942, the Merchants Divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Commerce de- 
cided to run a series of full-page ads 
(one each week) over the signature 
of “The Alliance Store.” Below the 
signature in each advertisement ap- 
pears this sentence: “An imaginary 
alliance of all the stores in town, 
sponsored by the Retail Merchants Di- 
vision of the Chamber of Commerce.” 

The Alliance Store did over $14,- 
000,000 worth of business last year. It 
occupies a solid city block—14 stories 
high. In this store Alliance people 
and those living in the trading area, 
may find just about anything that is 
sold in any part of the United States. 

Better than 90% of the copy that 
has been run is educational and “rea- 
son why.” So far as we know, this is 
the first campaign ever run by a group 
of merchants that gives the consumer 
an inside view of just what his own 
local stores mean to him. The usual 
braggadocio claims about having the 
best of everything, lowest prices, and 
assuming the attitude that “you ought 
to spend your money at home” are ab- 
sent in the copy. 

Take the matter of taxes and the 
part that the Alliance Store contrib- 
utes to the state and national officials 
whose responsibility it is to collect 
them. 

One full-page was devoted to this 
important theme. The headline of the 
ad stated, “The Alliance Store Tax 
Payer and Tax Collector.” Then fol- 
lowed these six sub-headings, “Real 
Estate Tax Payer,” “Sales Tax Collec- 
tor,” “Personal Property Tax Payer,” 
“Defense Tax Collector,” “Income Tax 
Payer,” “Social Security Tax Payer.” 

Builds Community 

The last two paragraphs of this full- 
page ad stated: “Yes—the Alliance 
Store, along with other good citizens, 
maintains a lively interest in taxation 
problems, readily assumes its share of 
every tax imposed, and, in addition 
employs the equivalent of many full- 
time people whose entire effort is de- 
voted to keeping the record of taxes 
collected for government agencies. 

“Without YOUR support, which 
makes all store taxes possible, either 
a curtailment of local service and pro- 
tection, or a heavier burden upon 
home ownership would soon face Al- 
liance. So in taxes as well as in other 
constructive activity, the Alliance 
Store plays its role of good citizen and 
builder of a better community.” 

Now that we all know the serious- 


ness of our rubber shortage, the com- 
ing shortages of many other items, and 
the importance of saving everything 
that remotely has anything to do with 
our armed forces, it doesn’t take much 
imagination to see how such an insti- 
tutional campaign could be used to 
keep an entire community informed 
as to the part that all of your adver- 
tisers are contributing to the over-all 
war effort. 

Such a campaign will do a lot to 
level out long-standing differences of 
opinion among certain retailers. Com- 
petitors can sit down with each other 
in the chamber of commerce meetings 
and talk turkey about their common 
problems. All sorts of costly practices 
that have developed in many lines of 
retailing can be curbed or eliminated 
entirely, if the entire retail group in 
your chamber of commerce will set 
up a policy and then tell the readers 
of your paper about their decisions. 

Shopping Trips Shortened 

Whether we like it or not, most of 
our wives, children and friends will 
be compelled to further cut down their 
shopping “mileage” trips. Buying of 
all kinds of merchandise is going to 
be confined to smaller territories. But, 
in the average city zone trading area, 
we will be able to travel on buses or 
street cars without too much incon- 
venience, 

This fact can be the subject of sev- 
eral pieces of copy. Tell your city 
zone traders how to shop in “Your 
Alliance Store.” The local bus and 
street car people will cooperate with 
this idea 100%. Urge shoppers to do 
their shopping during the “off hours.” 

Run often, a map showing the bus 
lines and the street car lines that ser- 
vice your downtown stores. Run time 
schedules of different lines in every 
advertisement. Make it easy for the 
newcomer as well as the old resident 
to “catch her bus without undue wait- 
ing on a corner.” 

Naturally, this kind of advertising 
is going to be criticized by merchants 
in outlying smaller towns, but there 
is no reason why they cannot run the 
same kind of advertising in their local 
weekly papers. 

How to Sell the Campaign 

The place to start selling this cam- 
paign is in your local chamber of 
commerce. If they have a retail com- 
mittee, call a meeting of the commit- 
tee members and explain the idea to 
them. Don’t try to sell the program 
at the first meeting. Lay the ground- 
work, then ask the committee to dis- 
cuss the plan in a closed session. 

The reason for following this pro- 
cedure is this. The sooner they con- 
sider the campaign as their own idea 
and the sooner they start to make 
suggestions as to how it can be or- 
ganized for a full year’s schedule, the 
easier it will be for you to act in an 
advisory capacity and not appear as 
someone who is trying to sell 52 pages 
of advertising. 

After the plan has been adopted, a 
small committee of about five repre- 
sentative merchants and a representa- 
tive from your paper, should be given 
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full authority to prepare the copy and 
be given the responsibility of getting 
firm agreements from those who are 
to participate in the year’s promotion. 

The committee should ask all retail 
members of the chamber of commerce 
to submit in writing any ideas they 
have as to how the copy should be 
prepared. Let everyone have his 
“say” about what he thinks is im- 
portant, but reserve for the commit- 
tee, the final vote as to what is to be 
used. 

Use Plenty of Statistics 

Few of use realize just what our 
own communities amount to when 
laid out by a statistician. Few have 
any idea of the taxes paid, the size of 
the school system, what is spent on 
education, the work done by hospitals, 
where merchandise comes from, the 
amount of money spent for delivery 
service, the total retail sales of our 
“Alliance Store,” the number of em- 
ployes, their educational backgrounds, 
the number of manufacturing plants 
in our towns, their payrolls, and thou- 
sands of other interesting data that 
can be assembled by the committee. 
The advertisements should point out 
how all these things revolve around 
“The So & So Store.” 

In discussing this campaign with a 
very successful publisher of a paper 
with 50,000 circulation, we heard these 
objections to the “Alliance Store” 
campaign. 

First. If you sell too many of these 
cooperative campaigns, you will sooner 
or later kill your prospect list for in- 
dividual campaigns. 

Second. Many of those who sign up 
for a year won’t stick. 

Third. Things aren’t going to be as 
bad as some people think. 

As they say on the street: “Could 
be.” But, from where we sit, the pic- 
ture doesn’t look any too good for 
those who think that victory is just 
around the corner and that we will 
somehow stumble through. Advertis- 
ing in 1943 is going to be more factual, 
it is going to be more informative, 
and it is going to do a job that will 
save many a retailer. It’s up to every 
newspaper man in the country to help 
his local merchants fight the battle 
on the home front. The “Alliance 
Store” idea, is just one of a dozen 
things that might be used in your 
market. 


Churches Sponsor 
Ads in Detroit 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 18—In what is 
regarded as a departure from the 
usual type of church advertising, six 
Protestant communions and a Reform 
Jewish synagogue are jointly sponsor- 
ing a series of quarter-page “go-to- 
church” ads in two of Detroit’s daily 
papers. 

The ads, geared to attract church at- 
tendance despite gas-rationing, will 
be run by the Detroit News and the 
Detroit Free Press on alternate weeks. 

Prepared by an advertising execu- 
tive who is also a vestryman in a 
suburban church, the first ad fea- 
tured a heart-shaped map of Detroit’s 
North Woodward section, in which all 
of the advertised churches are located. 
In large type appeared the words: 
“The Heart of Detroit beats soundly.” 
The names of the cooperating churches 
and synagogue, together with their 
schedules of services, occupied the 
central portion of the advertisement. 





LONDON DAILIES CARRYING MORE NEWS 


WITH THE decrease in number of pages, because of newsprint shortages, the 
percentage content of British newspapers, as compiled from figures taken 
from eight English dailies by the London office of the J. Walter Thompson 


Company has changed from 1939 to 1942 as follows: 


Editorial content has 


increased from 45.66% to 65.58%; pictorial content has decreased from 12.15% 
to 11.11% and, advertising content has decreased from 42.19% to 23.31%. 





Akron Temple 
Advertises in 
18 Cities Weekly 


Has $25,000 Appropriation 
For Newspaper Space 
In Six Months 


Akron, Jan. 18—The Akron Baptiy 
Temple, largest congregation in Akron 
is now advertising in newspapers jy 
18 cities and has a $25,000 appropris. 
tion for the next six months. 

The temple’s success with Akro 
newspaper advertising was describe 
recently by the pastor, the Rev. Dalla 
F. Billington, in Eprror & Pustisay 
(Nov. 14). 

Since that time, when the Rey, 
Billington declared that he was using 
newspapers to “publish the Word of 
God,” the vast advertising campaign 
has been set up. 

Full columns are being published 
in the Cleveland Press and the Detroit 
Free Press, in addition to the Akron 
Beacon Journal, and in some 15 other) 
papers, chiefly in the south. 

To Use N. Y., Chicago Papers 

Local church page rates are being 
given the temple and the Rev. Billing. 
ton declares that the results already 
indicate the value of the program 
The advertising bill is paid weekly, 
It is the aim of the publications com- 
mittee of the church to obtain spac 
in papers in Chicago, New York ani 
Washington. 

Each weekly ad contains a me- 
sage and asks readers to send thei 
inquiries to the Akron pastor. wh 
money is asked and the pastor é- 
clares that this program is being used 
only as a missionary effort. 

The Rev. Billington says that h 
has found greater response from th 
newspaper advertising than from th 
radio programs, newspaper readers 
being able to turn to their paper any 
time whereas the listener must k 
“caught” by radio programs. 

* 


WOOTEN ELECTED 
WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 18—Paul Wooten 
correspondent of the New Orlean 
Times-Picayune, and of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications, has been electel 
president of the White House Corre 
































spondents’ Association, succeedins 
Douglas B. Cornell of Associated 
Press. Merriman Smith of Unite 





Press has been elected vice-presiden: 
and Fred Pasley of the New Yor 
Daily News has been chosen for set- 
retary-treasurer. Elected to the ex 
ecutive board are: Bert Andrews 
New York Herald Tribune; W. = 
Lawrence, New York Times; Garne 
D. Horner, Washington Evening Stat 


, 
HEADS N. M. PRESS 

Santa Fe, N. M., Jan. 18—Wallae 
Perry, publisher of the Las Cruct 
Sun-News who succeeded to the pres 
idency in mid-summer of last yea 
when B. H. Kirby, then president 
joined the Army glider service, w# 
elected president of the New Mexic 
Press Association at its winter meet 
ing just held here. A. W. Barnes 
publisher of the Gallup Independer 
is the new vice-president. Both Ea 
Grau, Tucumcari News, and Davi 
Bronson, Las Cruces job printer, wet 
reelected secretary and treasurer I 
spectively. 


* 

SEEKS POLL PROBE 

WasuincTon, Jan. 18—Senator Get 
ald P. Nye of North Dakota, has intro 
duced a resolution to provide a senalt 
investigation of polls of public opinio 
exploring their methods, purposes 
financing. 
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When Johnnie—and Janie—Come Marching Home Again 


Oh, Happy Day! 


Bands playing . . . flags flying .. . 
hearts fairly bursting as our victori- 
ous men and women come marching 
home at last! 


But if you’re harboring a notion that, 
on V-Day, all the bits and pieces of 
our economic life are going to drop 
neatly back into their pre-war places, 
that happy day may bring disappoint- 
ment to you. 


For, from then on, you’re going to find 
you’re in an entirely new world—-new 
in its buying public . . . new in its 
brand attitudes. And whether you'll 
be happy and successful in that post- 
war world depends very much on 
what you do about it now. 


Of course, you haven’t anything to sell 


the public at the moment—or, if you 
have, a dozen different shortages are 
keeping your output hopelessly behind 
demand. 


Nevertheless, you must advertise now 
—for your future security! Remem- 
ber the business casualties of the last 
war—the proud big-names who 
thought their markets would do a Rip 
Van Winkle while they filled Uncle 


Sam’s orders. 


Peacetime found their names “big” no 
longer. Competitors, with the fore- 
sight to keep plugging for future busi- 
ness, took the limelight, and never 
relinquished it! 


Will it happen again? It IS happening 
—right now. 


And unless you take care to keep your 


name alive in the markets that must 
keep you alive after the war, it’s going 
to happen to you! But the advertiser 
with the wisdom to take that precau- 
tion—and keep on taking it—will reap 
a rich reward when Victory brings 
Peace again. 


> Be. 2e8 


Today, advertising’s primary assign- 
ment is to insure for the future the 
advertiser's hold on his key markets. 
Concentrating your promotion in the 
individual markets where it is vital 
that you consolidate your present 
position is a job that newspapers can 
do better than any other advertising 
medium. It is this sales insurance 
that the Cleveland Plain Dealer is 
peculiarly well-suited to deliver in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Short Takes 


THE feature writer of the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) Herald sat down in the re- 
cent practice blackout there to write 
a piece for the paper. Here it is: 
“ut&s do darmed blacj in hera u CaNt 
srr athing, noy even m jand in gront 
of my hace. I camt eben see thid 
typrwrpter. U thodught i knww 
wheye a;; the leys to takos, achone 
were aff maybe i am hityoung the. 
and mavye I am not maube yoy hane 
headt about the bib.e axipm—not to 
lett yoru left ha,d Inpw what your 
roght habd is going. bou eh oby theo 
sure dis lipw theor stpgg in thost days, 
i a. hennh jiteru, np ciharets to sooth 
ya.no pipr smikiny xx enev a cigat. I 
wosh thos b;ackput would jurry yp 
and e,nd. xx wuopps there&s the 
whistles—and the lights.” 


o 

MAJOR J. S. S. Richardson combined 

a military career with long service 
on New York City and Philadelphia 
newspapers, and when enlargement of 
War Department public relations be- 
gan last year, he was sought, and 
agreed to serve, in an advisory capac- 
ity. But when the Department moved 
to Arlington, Va., and the Pentagon 
Building, he welcomed the request of 
the Office of War Information to join 
its staff, only to avoid the daily long 
haul to Arlington. His new assign- 
ment: to serve as OWI contact with 
the War Department, with station 
in the Pentagon Building, Arlington, 
Va. 


+ 
WOES of a college publicity man, as 

recounted in a parenthetical note to 
a release by the Baylor University 
sports news staff: 

“Attention All Sports Editors: Real- 
izing the difficulty of trying to second- 
guess the outcome of the Texas-A. 
and M. battle, we have prepared two 
different releases. One can be used 
if A. and M. wins—the other if Texas 
wins. If the two clubs tie, just shove 
both stories into the wastebasket as 
usual and send us your best remedy 
for a bad headache. Thanks a 
lot.” 


a 

GOVERNOR DEWEY of N. Y. State 

signed his oath of office recently 
with a legislative correspondent’s pen 
which has been used for this purpose 
since Alfred E. Smith first signed 
his gubernatorial oath on Jan. 1, 
1919. 

The pen belongs to George W. Her- 
rick, New York Morning Telegraph 
correspondent and secretary of the 
Legislative Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion. 

Former Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man used it each time he was sworn 
into office and again when he resigned 
Dec. 3, 1942, to become director of 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN NEW YORK STATE 
OUTSIDE of MANHATTAN 


Buffalo Evening News 


Edw. H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Buffalo’s Only Evening Newspaper 
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National Representatives 




















foreign relief and rehabilitation. A few 
minutes later, Charles Poletti used it 
to sign his oath as governor. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt used the pen 
twice as governor and when he went 
to the White House in 1933 it was sent 
to him and he used it for the Presi- 
dential oath. 


a 
THE Russians have used every pos- 
sible defense against the Germans 
but a new one was suggested when a 
typographical error popped up in a 
streamer across the front page of the 


Woodland (Cal.) Democrat. Here’s 
the way it came out: 
DEADLY RED VICE 
TRAPS GERMANS 
= 
BILL VAN FLEET, Fort Worth 


(Tex.) Star-Telegram sports writer, 
has learned that at least one of his 
feminine readers likes him to call a 
— a spade. She called him up to 
ask: 

“Say, what did you mean in your 
column his morning when you said 
Hank Qana had plenty of ‘moxie’ ?” 

Van Fleet stuttered, “Well, uh. . 
I meant ‘intestinal fortitude.’ 

“Oh, I see,” commented his public, 
“You meant ‘guts.’” 

“Yes, lady, I guess I did,” Van Fleet 
agreed feebly. 


Right Ideas 


A Message for A. Hitler 

A New York Daily Mirror editorial 
page stunt created a lot of favor- 

able comment this week. 

The Mirror, which long has been 
editorially blasting the enemy, Jan. 20 
selected Hitler as its target and car- 
ried a long editorial, entitled “A Mes- 
sage For The Fuehrer,” which re- 
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minded Hitler that his day of reckon- 
ing was fast approaching. 

In the adjoining two columns the 
Mirror carried a German translation 
of its editorial, suggesting to readers 
that they clip it, mail it to anyone 
they may know in the neutral coun- 
tries of Sweden, Switzerland and 
Portugal and/or to the German Min- 
isters in Argentine and Chile and/or 
to German nationals there. 

“Unfortunately,” the Mirror com- 
mented, “there no longer is direct con- 
tact by mail with ‘A. Hitler, Berlin.’ 
But he’ll get it!” 

The Mirror’s editorial was written 
by Glenn Neville, chief editorial 
writer, and a cartoon, accompanying 
it, was drawn by Fred Packer, edi- 
torial cartoonist. Without a caption 
because it told its own story, it showed 
Hitler shrinking from an hour glass 
held in death’s hand with the sand 
running out. 


Christmas Greetings 


FILE for Christmas season, 1943. 

The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette on 
Dec. 24 carried a full page layout 
headed “Best Christmas Wishes” and 
carrying two brief greetings and 43 
names in boxes two columns by one 
inch. 

The ad stated: “This page is the re- 
sult of a kindly thought by an Alex- 
andrian who wanted to take some of 
the load off our overburdened post- 
men. It is a new and novel method 
of expressing Christmas Greetings. 
It is the sincere wish of everyone 
whose name appears on this page that 
you may enjoy a Very Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Lee J. Bates, advertising manager, 
says several hundred names would 
have been added had the idea oc- 
curred sooner, judging from the ease 
with which it was sold. 





MUSKEGON 


is Busier than Eve 


Muskegon is one of the busiest 
cities in America’s Largest War- 
time Market .. . Michigan! More 
families .. . more money... more 
sales opportunities than ever before 
in its history! Employment in 50 
major industries during last two 
months has increased another 13% 
compared to the 5-year monthly 
average. 


Whether it’s dehydrated soups or 
bread spreads, you'll find a stand- 
out market in Muskegon . . . cov- 


MUSKEGON 





ered practically to every home by 
the Muskegon Chronicle. 


Everybody in Muskegon reads 
the Chronicle. It’s on the table, 
ready and handy, whenever the 
reader wants it, regardless of con- 
stantly changing working hours. 


For more information on the 
Muskegon Market . . . and the 
Chronicle .. . call I. A. Klein, 50 
E. 42nd Street, New York, or J. E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


CHRONICLE 

















It was a 
Natural! 





That’s why NEA included 
as part of its regular Full 
Service Budget, the new 
two-column comic 


The Gremlins 





Millions of newspaper read- 
ers are laughing at these 
mischief-makers of World 
War II who, in addition to 
pestering the R. A. F. and 
the American flyers, now 
are operating on the home 
front. 





One of America’s most dis- 
tinguished editorial car- 
toonists is drawing The 
Gremlins ... 


Dorman H. Smith 


His pleasing art style and 
an unusual combination of 
humor and shrewd com- 









ee oes 











mentary on the World of 
1943 made The Gremlins 
an instant hit—a natural in| 
the comic field! 


————_ 








NEA Service, Inc. 


1200 West Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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* OUTSTANDING ADVERTISING SUCCESSES x 


Reported in the 1942 "Blue Book" by the Bureau of Advertising—American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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UNITED AIR LINES— 


put ti THE NEW YORK SUN 


To get new business and to keep old business; to build 
goodwill; and also to sell speed, comfort and convenience, 
United Air Lines placed advertisements in major U. S. and 
Canadian cities. In New York, The Sun was one of two 
evening newspapers depended upon to accomplish this 
fourfold selling job. 


RESULT—In 1940 United Air Lines carried 563,883 
revenue passengers. Aided by the effective campaign 
prepared by N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., United showed an 
increase in 1941 of 22.3% im revenue passenger miles over 
the previous year and an increase of 27.4% in revenue 
passengers. A major share of the United budget has been 
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devoted to newspaper advertising during these years. 
Whenever there is a revenue-building job to do in the 
New York area, The Sun is almost certain to be one of 
the papers relied upon for results. Local as well as 
national advertisers have long since discovered The Sun’s 
ability to reach active, able-to-buy families. More total 
display advertising has been concentrated in The Sun each 
year during the past 18 consecutive years than in any other 
New York weekday newspaper. 


“The Sun is one of the best read Metropolitan dailies in 
America,” report impartial researchers, L. M. Clark. No 
wonder Sun advertising gets read . . . and gets action! 


80% of the National Advertisers whose campaign ran in New York and were reported 


outstanding successes in the 1942 "Blue Book™ put it in Gh e 
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16—PROMOTION 


N. Y. Sun’s Effective Use 
Of Ad Bureau Material 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WHAT IMPRESSES us as one of the 

smartest and most effective trade 
paper campaigns currently being run 
by any newspaper is that of the New 
York Sun. It is built around the 
newspaper advertising successes re- 
ported by the Bureau of Advertising 
in its invaluable “Blue Book.” 

What the Sun has done is to go 
through the “Blue Book” and discover 
that 80% of the national advertisers 
whose campaigns ran in New York and 
were reported in the “Blue Book” as 
outstanding successes ran their cam- 
paigns in the Sun. 

Each of the Sun’s advertisements is 
built around one of these advertising 
successes. Thus the Sun shrewdly 
identifies itself with successful adver- 
tising—and with advertising of such 
outstanding success that it is reported 
in the “Blue Book.” 

A Top Campaign 

The basic idea of the campaign is 
sound and smart, and the Sun’s copy 
handles it rather well. It is a little 
unfortunate, however, that the ad- 
vertisements are held down by a 
somewhat indifferent design. Per- 
haps as they go on this can be im- 
proved. In which case the campaign 
might well rank as one of the top 
newspaper campaigns of the year. 

What is noteworthy in this instance, 

too, is the smart use the Sun makes 
of Bureau of Advertising material. 
Under the direction of George Ben- 
neyan, its promotion manager, the 
Bureau is doing a superb job. It has 
always seemed to us that one of the 
big values of the Bureau’s research 
and promotion is in providing inspira- 
tion and material to stimulate better 
promotional effort by individual news- 
papers—as in this case of the Sun. 
And it has always seemed to us a 
matter for regret that newspapers 
generally do not make enough use of 
the Bureau’s material, something 
every newspaper could do with profit 
to itself and to the whole industry. 


The People Speak 
AS COMMENDABLE an effort as we 
have seen to spur advertisers to 
keep their names alive in the minds 
of customers during this war period is 
one made by the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer and Reporter. The effort 
comes to us in the shape of a booklet 
titled “Your Customers Speak.” It 
reports what readers actually said 


about advertising, what they like in 
advertisements, what they expect of 
advertisements. 

Back of the booklet, of course, lies 
the effort the papers made to get 
readers to speak their minds about 
advertising. This was done through 
a community survey which had some 
contest features about it. Although 
readers were not expected, in the con- 
test, to write letters, they were in- 
vited to do so. Their letters, un- 
edited, form the basis of this booklet. 
The material is well worth reading by 
everyone concerned with advertising 
for the voice of the people to whom 
advertising is addressed is the voice 
of final authority. 

Washington, Pa., is what most of 
us would call a small town. It has 
a population of about 26,000. The 
Observer and Reporter have a cir- 
culation of something over 20,000. Yet 
this promotion is definitely big time 
stuff. It is well conceived and well 
executed; the booklet is neatly de- 
signed and well written. It is an 
effort any newspaper in the country 
could well be proud of. It should 
prove productive for the Observer and 
Reporter; and it should stimulate 
other newspapers to similarly con- 
structive efforts. 


It's the Katz! 
FORGIVE the corny caption, but 
sometimes it almost seems as though 
all we have to do to be happy in this 
job is to sit around and wait for the 
mail to bring us the current output 
of the Katz Agency. Because telling 
you about the promotion the Katz 
Agency does for the newspapers it 
represents seems almost always to be 
a pleasureable chore. 

This week brought four different 
promotional folders from the Katz 
people. They are for four different 
papers. But they are all alike in 
being soundly thought out and clever- 
ly done, uniformly crisp and neat in 
design, quick and interesting in copy. 

For the Pacific Rural Press, for in- 
stance, comes a folder that is quite 
persuasive in getting over its thought 
that the Press is “the Number One 
farm paper in California, the Number 
One farm market.” Caption of the 
folder is “$1,250,000,000 ain’t hay.” 
(These “ain’t hay” gags are beginning 
to lose their freshness, we must admit, 
although it certainly fits aptly into 
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paper for buy-guidance. 


When Sales Managers 
talk about Bayonne: - 


They say: “Growing stronger and 
busier industrially every hour ... the 
plants that are there will be thriving 
AFTER the War ... the retailers, chief- 
ly through an interest inspired by the 
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this folder.) Since it ain’t hay, what 
it is is the estimated 1942 cash income 
from the more than 200 crops (in- 
cluding hay) and livestock items pro- 
duced by California farmers. This, it 
seems, is almost one-tenth the cash 
farm income of the United States, the 
per farm income in California aver- 
aging over $9,400, highest in the coun- 
try and almost four times the national 
average of about $2,500. Certainly a 
good story, and the folder makes the 
most of it. 

For the Palm Beach (Fla.) Post and 
Times comes a folder pointing out that 
although the tourist business is im- 
portant to Palm Beach, what really 
keeps it going is its permanent market 
of home-owners, among whom, of 
course, are some of the richest names 
in America. Despite the wartime 
restrictions on travel, therefore, the 
season looks good for Palm Beach. 
The Army, of course, contributes a 
“plus” population; there is important 
agricultural production around Palm 
Beach—the county, for instance, pro- 
duces 90% of the pineapples grown 
in continental U. S.; and there are the 
“fish and ships,” two important Palm 
Beach industries. A good promotion. 

For the Tampa (Fla.) Times comes 
a folder, “Trade Winds from Tampa,” 
which gives a quick round-up of the 
market’s opportunities. Tampa, you 
see, was, in peacetime, “the fastest 
growing commercial market in the 
State.” Now it has “turned to war 
with a vengeance”—and with a con- 
sequent increase in the two things 
advertisers want, more prospects, 
more money. The folder shows that 
both are present in Tampa. 

For the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
comes a folder which makes smart 
use of a telephone company ad telling 
people “Don’t Phone Charlotte” un- 


less the call is necessary in the wa 
effort. Instead, of course, “use the 
Charlotte News.” The telephone com. 
pany’s urgence, you see, comes from 
the fact that Charlotte is a key center 
of war activity. The folder reports 
some of that activity. 


In the Bag 
WELCOME, once more, is another 
year book and Almanac from the 
Frederick (Md.) News and Pog 
This one, for 1943, seems much the 
same as its predecessors, full of every. 
thing anybody might want to know 
about Frederick County, the weather. 
the rainfall, etc. 

From the Owens-Corning Fiber. 
glass Corp. comes a handsome bro. 
chure prepared to commemorate jp 
permanent form the ceremonies sey. 
eral months ago at which the company 
and its workers received the Arny.- 
Navy “E.” What we note with in. 


terest is the attention paid in thes | 


picture-packed pages to the newspa- 


per notices the ceremonies elicited 


and the reproduction, in miniature 


of course, of the 44-page special edj- | 


tion of the Newark (O.) Advocate, 
George Eager ought to like this one. 
We were talking to a bright young 


thing fresh out of school the other | 


day. She was looking, as so many of 
them are, for “a newspaper job’ 
Someone had sent her to us to find 
out about opportunities in promotion, 
We soon discovered she didn’t quite 
know what promotion is (an all too 
common failing) and we were trying 
to explain. “Oh,” she sang out ina 
minute, “I know—like those wonder- 
ful ads the Bulletin runs about how 
nearly everyone in Philadelphia reads 
it!” Which we had to admit was a 
nearly perfect a definition as has yet 
been coined. : 
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Here is striking proof of what local advertisers think of the 
cesultful qualities of Post-Intelligencer advertising! For FIFTY 
consecutive months—MORE THAN FOUR YEARS —The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer has established a monthly GAIN in 
Let this great Pacific Northwest daily 
tell YOUR sales story to the Greater Seattle Area . . , a war-busy, 

section that has shown a population increase of 
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FOR JANUARY 23, 1943 


The AP reports America’s wars— 3 


AN AP man, W. A. M. Goode, climbed aboard 

Admiral Sampson’s flagship, The New 
York, off Key West on April 20, 1898 and 
was greeted gruffly by the Admiral: 


“So you want to come aboard and get your 
head blown off! It’s foolish!” 


It was the first time a reporter ever had been 
allowed aboard a warship in action and it had 
taken presidential approval, over the navy’s 
protests, to arrange it. 


Such daring and resourcefulness set new 
journalistic records during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war—and before. As early as 1896, in 


fact, the AP assigned F. J. Hilgert to Havana 
where the natives were seemingly waging a ' 
hopeless fight for independence from Spain. 
For two years Hilgert worked in secrecy, and 
in danger, smuggling out his graphic reports 
since General Weyler had forbade all news- 
paper work under threat of the firing squad. 


With Hilgert’s dramatic flash, “The Maine 
has been blown up,” AP was ready. It as- 
sembled a trained war staff and assigned a 
flotilla of dispatch boats that made newspaper 
history. Correspondents aboard the dispatch 
boats with the blockading fleet off Santiago 
were under fire and frequently mistaken for the 
enemy. 

Today AP men are making newspaper his- 
tory again in the same tradition—AP men with 
the Mediterranean fleet, AP men in the Atlan- 
tic, in the Pacific, AP men wherever there’s 
duty—and danger. 
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N. Y. Curbs Evils of 
Night Club Photogs 


By JACK PRICE 


ON FEB. 1, unless the Supreme Court 

decides otherwise, the New York 
Police Department will enforce a new 
order which will prohibit night club 
photographers from taking pictures of 
patrons. This order is included with 
that which bars nudity and obscenity 
in night club entertainment. 

It is singular that this department 
has for a long time pointed to the po- 
tential evils of this form of photog- 
raphy. In fact, the legitimate news- 
paper cameramen have come to regard 
this type of picturization as the lowest 
form. of camera work and in the 
parlance of the professionals it has 
been termed “kidnapping.” 

Waste of Bulbs 

In the last column devoted to this 
subject we drew attention to the use 
of flash-bulbs for a practice that hard- 
ly could be called necessary in these 
times. The OPA has reduced the 
ratio of flash-bulb manufacture and 
hence the use of them was curtailed 
accordingly. Legitimate newspaper 
photographers and free lances coop- 
erating with the government edicts 
have cut their assignment coverage 
considerably in order to prevent ex- 
cess use of materials that are now be- 
coming more difficult to obtain. How- 
ever, we were informed that these al- 
leged news photographers were plying 
their trade without regard to the 
present conditions. 

On several occasions we have been 
reminded that the photographers op- 
erating in the night clubs were legiti- 
mate free lances. We did not regard 
them as such and are justified in our 
stand by the report given out by the 
Police Department which issued the 
statement that these camera operators 
worked for concessionaires. 


According to the story published in 
the newspapers here, the attention of 
the police was drawn to the practice 
of photographers taking pictures of 
patrons and then charging a sizeable 
fee for finished prints. The system 
employed was much like that used by 
other rackets which preyed upon the 
gullible and under-the-weather cus- 
tomers. The routine at first began 
with men making speed-flashes of 
groups, individuals, and couples who 
desired publicity by having their 
photos taken in prominent night clubs. 
In order to step up the income, young 
and good-looking girls were hired to 
do the work. It was the old come-on 
game and the suckers fell for the line 
that the pictures were being made for 
newspapers and syndicates. The neg- 
atives were developed and printed in 
fast time to permit the solicitation for 
a quick sale at all the traffic would 
bear. 

Sailors Objected 

It so happened that one night sev- 
eral sailors taking in the sights of 
New York after dark entered one of 
the bistros and they looked like ready 
customers. The club camera gals shot 
off a few flash-bulbs and later tried 
to hook the sailors for a quick sale. 
To them the price was outrageous and 
they complained to the police. Short- 
ly thereafter the mayor let out a blast 
against this form of racketeering and 
now the whole rotten business is 
being barred unless the concessionaires 
can convince the court that their 
business is legitimate. 

In reality it is far more dangerous 
to permit this racket to continue than 
the old game which has been stopped 
in many cities by the officials and 


Better Business Bureaus. That con- 
sisted of a crew coming into a city and 
engaging headquarters in a good hotel 
or business building and then sending 
out cards or telephoning the promi- 
nent citizens that their photos are 
wanted by this and that newspaper or 
magazine. After the photos are made 
a high powered salesman visits the 
patron and tries to sell him a number 
of the pictures at a price that is com- 
parable to a lend-lease agreement. 
The photographers usually worked 
for a commercial concern who had no 
actual connection with any reputable 
newspaper or syndicate. 

In the case of the night club con- 
cessionaire photographers, their aboli- 
tion would greatly reduce the troubles 
of the photo dealers in establishing 
the legitimacy of claims for materials. 
In addition to the circumstances of 
using materials unnecessarily there 
is the attending danger of patrons 
being submitted to the evil practices 
of blackmailing which could happen if 
this particular type of business were 
allowed to flourish. 


Protect Photogs 


SLOWLY but surely the Press Pho- 

tographers Associations are becom- 
ing recognized by various state author- 
ities as organizations requiring protec- 
tive measures against bad judgments 
on the part of isolated officials who in- 
terpret the law to suit themselves. 
Several years ago the Southwestern 
News Photographers Association, 
gained the recognition of some of the 
southwestern states by having the va- 
rious state authorities issue cards and 
auto plates that would give the pho- 
tographers more freedom of action in 
covering their assignments. A short 
time ago New York State recognized 
the New York Press Photographers 
Association requests for certain pro- 
tection against cranks who interfered 
with the work of its cameramen and 
now we are informed from Boston 
that Massachusetts has gone all out 
for the lens-lads of that state. 

Get Badge Insignia 

Flashy, brand new badges mark the 
Boston photographers this week, giv- 
ing them recognition by all authori- 
ties throughout the state in a new 
move to make things a little easier for 
the Boston lens lads. 

In a letter sent to nearly 1,000 offi- 
cials throughout the state, Gen. 
Daniel Needham, director of the pro- 
tection division of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety said: 

“There have been many reports 
from newspaper photographers carry- 
ing official Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety identification cards, 
that Air Raid Wardens have inter- 
fered with them in the process of their 
work during practice blackouts. It 
might be well if all air raid wardens 
were made acquainted with the in- 
signia so that these men legitimately 
at work and on assignment might pro- 
ceed without interference.” 

The badge has been accepted for 
identification purposes by the Boston, 
state and metropolitan police forces, 


WANTED 


Young woman reporter and editorial 
assistant on large New Jersey weekly. 
Give full information in letter. Ad- 
dress Box 306, Editor & Publisher. 
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as well as by the Police Chief’s Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts and the Bos- 
ton Fire Department. Several branches 
of the United States Armed Forces 
and Civilian Defense officials have also 
signified acceptance. 


Photog Injured 


F. LEONARD OTTMAN, Albany 

(N. Y.) Times-Union photographer, 
is recuperating from a double rib- 
fracture, suffered when he slipped and 
fell on the bumper guard while push- 
ing his automobile from a snowdrift. 
The injury forced him to miss the op- 
ening of New York’s legislature for 
the first time in 14 years. 


Officers with Photogs 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who have per- 

mission to work on military subjects 
must be aceompanied by an officer, en- 
listed man, or by plant protection per- 
sonnel in all military installations, the 
War Department has decreed. Ex- 
amples of subjects of which photo- 
graphs, drawings, sketches or maps 
are not permitted, except when ex- 
pressly authorized, include men and 
equipment on maneuvers, materiel in 
transit, and wrecks of any items of 
military equipment, the Department 
warned. 


N. Y. Photog’s Ball 


THE greatest show ever is the boast 

of the 14th annual Press Photogra- 
phers Ball, to be held Feb. 5, at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, for the 
benefit of the USO. The star-studded 
entertainment program will be headed 
by eight masters of ceremonies. 
Tickets are available at the Press 
Photographers Association New York 
office, Room 1807, 220 East 42nd 
Street. 


Back from Solomons 


SERGEANT NORMAN A, CARLSON, 

former camera knight of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, who has 
seen two years service in the U. S. 
Army, has returned from New Guinea 
and the Solomons where he was aerial 
photographer and gunner. His squad- 
ron, the 19th Bombardment, was the 
first to blast the Solomons. 

He wears ribbons and decorations, 
and left his post as a photographer on 
flights to man a gun. He even left 
his oxgyen to fire a burst and has two 
Jap Zeros to his credit. Before leav- 
ing Ogden he was photographer on 
the high school year-book, and later 
served with Howard Warner, staff 
photographer, on the Standard-Exam- 
iner. To get home he took a cargo 
plane from Australia, making repeated 
stops on his 22-hour trip, and at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, he met Ted Collins 
and Norman Jackson, former Camera 


Knights of the Standard-Examiner, , 
who are stationed there. 





tHe SUNPAPERS ‘or 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Paid Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market of Baltimore, and the ability of 
The Sunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 
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Camera Knight _ 


IT TOOK a tragedy to open A } 

“Tony” Sandone’s prized lens » 
opportunity but what has since hap. 
pened in the life 
of the chief pho- 
tographer for the 
Scranton (Pa.) 
Tribune and the 
Scrantonian has 
been largely a 
combination of 
this gifted young 
man’s yen for 
the unusual, plus 
initiative. “Tony” 
doesn’t plan 
things; he just 
happens to be at 
the most appro- 
priate places. Such as the vicinity of 
a Lehigh Valley Limited train wreck, 
on a howling winter morning wit 
the snow piled several feet high an 
a gale blowing harder than a Florid 
hurricane. Or in the midst of th 
three worst floods the anthracite val- 
ley of Pennsylvania has known in two 
centuries. Sandone serviced the major 
picture services. It was the sam 
story last summer when a flash flood 
left nearly a half hundred dead i 
the Honesdale-Hawley country in th 
Wayne County vacationland. 

Recently the National Cigar Inst. 
tute voted Sandone’s informal pictur 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wm. J. Hate 
passing out cigars (while attired ina 
apron—an annual birthday custom) t 
inmates of a shelter the highest m- 
tional award. Yet for all this “Tony's 
weakness is sports. Probably becaus 
he won all-scholastic football recog- 
nition at Dunmore High School, wher 
he played center. 
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“Busy Little Wives 
Everything in an Altoona 
home needs frequent secru 
bing, cleaning, polishing, 
washing due to soft coal a 
industrial ‘rime. Wives must 
stock-up on all these needs 
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weekly. 

They're interested in NEW_ prod 
ucta—old ones with a new offer or 
story. There is but one modium to 
mach them—The Mirror 
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The Place of Advertising 
In a Public Relations Program 


Can Be a Great and Constructive Force... 
Must Sell Soundness of Business and 
Free Competitive Enterprise 


By THOMAS D’A. BROPHY 
President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


NOT LONG AGO an old friend of 

mine made this observation: “You 
know, many years ago if you wished 
to rise in business you had to be a 
good bookkeeper or accountant. Later 
you had to be a lawyer. During the 
past ten years you had to be an 
economist. But the men who reach 
the heights in business from here on 
will be, to a very large extent, pub- 
lic relations men.” 

Like any prediction, it can’t be 
accepted in toto. But it does appear 
to have a large element of truth in 
it. For the past ten years—the period, 
let us say, of the economist—the term 
“public relations” has appeared with 
growing frequency. And for a very 
good reason. The people of this coun- 
try have come to question many of the 
forces which have grown up among 
them—including business. 

Public Relations Definition 

I do not think the term “public rela- 
tions” has ever been fully defined, but 
I have a homely interpretation of it. 
Relatives or relations are those people 
who are very close to us, who are 
bound to us by strong ties, whose 
destiny is somehow linked with our 
own; and so public relations has 
meant to me the closer relationship 
between myself and every other single 
individual. In business it may be said 
that it means the rtlationship between 
an enterprise as an entity and the pub- 
lic as individuals. 

Obviously, this relationship is closer 
in some businesses than in others. As 
individual consumers we have a great- 
er interest in the manufacturers of 
food than in the processors of metal. 
Yet it often happens that the manu- 
facturers of “capital goods” are in 
greater need of improved public rela- 
tions than the producers of consumer 
goods. Perhaps the remoteness of 
individuals as the ultimate users tends 
in some instances to blur the recog- 
nition of John and Mary Public as 
the ultimate factor in determining the 
destiny of every business. 

The need of improved public rela- 
tions has developed a group of special- 
ists in this field—men sensitive to 
public trends and attitudes, who can 
interpret to business executives what 

public expects of them. These 
counselors who sit in on the delibera- 
tions of large business concerns are 
particularly skilled in predicting the 
reaction of the public to a given act 
or policy. Such men have been long 
aware of the importance of public 
relations and have been of very great 
Service to their clients. But unfor- 
tunately only the most progressive, 

usually the largest, enterprises 
have such help. 


Which brings us to the subject of 
this discussion—the place of advertis- 
ing in a public relations program. 

As advertising men we should be 
aware of the slowness of advertising 
agencies to recognize and take into 
account the growing importance of 
public relations. Advertising agen- 
cies, too, are expected to be sensitive 
to public trends and attitudes, but we 
have too often failed to cooperate with 
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in the 
broader aspects of selling goods and 
services. 


public relations counselors 


And this should concern all of us 
because advertising can be a great 
and constructive force in any public 
relations program. 

Advertising came into being as a 
means of communication between a 
manufacturer and his customers. As 
the number of customers increased— 
from hundreds to thousands to mil- 
lions—the manufacturer couldn’t pos- 
sibly get around to see every one of 
them personally. So advertising was 
elected to do this job for him. And 
since it represents him—just as much 
as one of his salesmen represents him 
—so a manufacturer is reflected in his 
advertising. It is the suit of clothes 
he wears for the public. It is the 
words he speaks to the public. It is 
the character he demonstrates to the 
public. And these things are public 
relations. 

Perhaps advertising has tended to 
overlook public relations because it 
has had to concern itself with so many 
other things. In the relatively short 
period of its development the adver- 


tising agency has progressed from 
simple brokerage of space to the com- 
plex operations of market and product 
research, merchandising, creative pro- 
duction, radio direction, and a dozen 
others. 

Competition has brought this about 
—competition which has resulted from 
the success of advertising itself. To- 
day it takes more than just copy and 
layout to sell goods. It takes a deep 
and current knowledge of markets and 
media and economic conditions and 
competitive products and programs. 
It requires attention to point-of-sale 
and what happens there after the 
advertising has induced the public 
to look for the products. All of 
these things are necessary to sell 
goods. But it is not enough to 
plan advertising that will mcve mer- 
chandise today—important as that is. 
It is necessary to plan advertising that 
will move goods off the shelf not only 
today, but next week, next year, and 
for many years to come. 

Cites Social Unrest 


And this is where advertising gears 
into a public relations program. To- 
day’s advertising must sell goods and 
in addition it must sell the essen- 
tial soundness of the business that 
produced the goods. It must help 
sell the American people on the whole 
system of free competitive enterprise. 

For this is a period of social unrest. 
Strong forces are at work to uproot 
business as we know it. It is not too 
much to say that business is on trial 
before the American people. Gone 
are the days of “caveat emptor”—let 
the buyer beware. Advertising today 
must sell and be truthful. It must 
sell and be sincere. 

The place of advertising in public 
relations today is square in the mid- 
dle of it. For advertising today is 
public relations—not the whole of it 
but a mighty important part. It is 
certainly inseparable from it. Even 
when it takes off its coat and rolls 
up its sleeves and puts across a Ic 
sale, it is still public relations. Be- 
cause next to the product he manu- 
factures, it is an advertiser’s most 
intimate contact with the public and 
if it is not to be trusted, if it is in 
bad taste, if it is too garrulous, or too 
flashy, or obviously insincere—it will 
hurt its sponsor and the whole system 
under which he operates. 

As a matter of fact, I am inclined to 
believe that there can be no so-called 
“program” of public relations today. 
Everything that a manufacturer does 
and says is his public relations pro- 
gram. And where before, in his own 
mind, he valued his assets as so much 
physical plant and surplus at so many 
millions of dollars and the good will 


he enjoyed with the public at one dol- 

lar, tomorrow he may be obliged to 
do the reverse. For without that good 
will his plant is valueless and his 
surplus will drain away. As it has 
developed, the only lasting value a 
manufacturer may have is public good 
will. And that depends on a multi- 
tude of things and not alone on a de- 
tached public relations “program.” 

The manufacturer whose product 

has disappeared from the market be- 
cause of shortages or priorities or 
what you will, is certainly finding that 
true. He is finding that his most 
valuable asset is a franchise on pub- 
lie acceptance and good will, and he 
is struggling mightily, if misguidedly 
in some instances, to keep that good 
will and acceptance alive. 
_ As the present trend develops, he 
is going to find, too, that his one 
court of appeal is public opinion and 
to the degree that he enjoys good 
public opinion, to that same degree 
will he enjoy public favor. And only 
so long as he enjoys good public 
opinion will he enjoy freedom of en- 
terprise. If he expects to keep alive 
the system under which he built his 
business he will have to look—not to 
Washington, but to his consumer, to 
the public, for they are the govern- 
ment and they are his destiny. 

It is advertising’s unique oppor- 
tunity to be part of this kind of pub- 
lic relations program for it is adver- 
tising’s unique function to be the 
advertiser, appearing in person before 
the public. 

If advertising is used during the next 
few years to reflect the social aware- 
ness which the public expects of busi- 
ness today, business not only has 
nothing to fear for the future, but 
—y its greatest opportunity still ahead 
of it. 


Newspaper Ads Are 
“War Risk Insurance” 


Manufacturers’ newspaper adver- 
tising is “war risk insurance” against 
many of today’s business hazards for 
retailers who tie their operations 
closely to it, the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, ANPA, holds in its current ad, 
issued for publication in member 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Headed “War Casualty? Not Me!”, 
the ad carries into the New Year the 
continuous campaign for closer manu- 
facturer-newspaper-retailer teamwork 
inaugurated by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising in November, 1941. 


“Now, even more than in 
times,” declares the typical 
in whose words the story 
“people want the best they can get 
for their money. So I make it a 
point to feature the well-known ad- 
vertised brands, especially the ones 
advertised right here in our local 
newspapers. 


“When a product’s scarce, I try to 
make sure my customers know ex- 
actly why. Of course, that’s a lot 
easier when the manufacturer tells the 
story in newspaper ads. I often tear 
out such ads myself and display them 
here in the store. When items dis- 
appear, I get busy, stock new items— 
and whenever I learn that a new 
product is advertised in newspapers 
in my town, I make it a ‘must’ to 
get it.” 


normal 
retailer 
is told, 
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Air Transport Has Told Story 
Through Advertising 


Industry Association and Individual 
Airlines Use Magazine and Newspaper 
Space for Public Relations Problems 


To Public 


WITHIN a few minutes after the Japs 

struck at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 
1941, the Air Transport Association 
was in contact with General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, Gen- 
eral Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, and with Admiral Towers, 
U. S. Navy. At that instant, the total 
resources of the nation’s Airlines were 
placed at the disposal of the armed 
forces in accordance with a plan 
formulated with the War Department 
as early as 1936. 

Here was one of America’s few 
major peacetime industries that re- 
quired no conversion to go to war, 
and since the airplane operates in a 
medium that knows no boundaries or 
surface barriers, the Airlines were 
fully prepared with equipment, men 
and facilities to girdle the world at a 
moment’s notice, if they were so 
directed. 

Of Interest to Newspapermen 

In changing to wartime dress, the 
Airlines were faced with advertising, 
sales and public relations problems 
with which the people are little con- 
cerned, but which should be of real 
interest to the publishing fraternity, 
particularly in view of what has hap- 
pened in the past, what is happening 
now, and what might happen in the 
future to shape the destiny of an 
industry whose potentials are a chal- 
lenge to the richest imagination. 

The Air Transport Association was 
formed in 1936. In 1938, the Airlines 
of the United States subscribed to a 
general fund, with additional sub- 
scription invited from all companies 
who stood to benefit through the 
growth of air carrier service; that is, 
aircraft manufacturers and vendors 
to the industry. 

The need of an association advertis- 
ing campaign was distressingly ap- 
parent to airline executives who knew 
that, basically, the greatest obstacle 
to selling more tickets was “fear,” 
but who, individually, could not spend 
their advertising dollars on a general, 
educational campaign at the expense 
of their own routes and services. But 
with a jointly subscribed fund, the 
industry could set out to dispel the 
public’s fear of leaving the ground in 
a transport plane. 

Point Out Rewards in Flying 


The mere claim in advertising that 
“it is safe to fly,” however, would 
never convince the doubting Thomas 
who had read about an airline acci- 
dent, must less his wife whose emo- 
tions were mingled with love and the 
need of keeping her breadwinner 
breathing. It therefore appeared that 
the objections of both the man and 
woman might be overcome in one fell 
swoop, by pointing out the rewards 
that come to those who fly—the in- 
creased income earned by the man 
who can cover more territory and call 
on more customers when he flies, the 
higher standard of living enjoyed by 
his wife and children, to say nothing 
of the pleasure of having him home 
more often, since he spends much less 
time in travel. 


By E. S. GORRELL 


President, Air Transport Association 


Out of this line of reasoning, the 
first campaign was cut for the indus- 
try, and for several years the slogan 
“It Pays To Fly” summed up the sub- 
ject matter of a series of advertise- 
ments in national magazines. 

Then came the Lease-Lend Act, fol- 
lowing the outbreak of conflict in 
Europe. Many big industries began 
to convert for production of war 
goods to supply our defending neigh- 
bors across the water, and with this 





E. S. Gorrell 


change, the profit motive took a back 
seat in the airplane. Speed became 
the one and only issue, production 
speed, and, so far as the Airlines were 
concerned, speed in carrying key men 
and critical materials between a 
thousand and one different plants to 
break bottlenecks, prevent tie-ups 
and keep the war machinery rolling. 
Defense had become the Air Transport 
Industry’s number one job, which was 
reflected in a new advertising cam- 
paign based on the theme: “Save Time 
By Air.” 
Weapon of Defense 

When Japan’s treachery forced us 
into war, Airline transport planes 
were immediately recognized as one 
of the nation’s most precious and 
powerful weapons of defense. Pro- 
gressively, much equipment had 
already been assigned to full-time 
military duty, and more transport 
planes were soon to receive their coats 
of war paint for service overseas. 

At the proper time, President 
Roosevelt decreed that, with thousands 
of miles of North American coastline 
to defend, we must keep a fleet of 
transport planes within the United 
States for the rapid transport of 
troops and fighting material to any 
point at which the enemy might 
thrust, and at all other times, this 
fleet of planes would be operated by 
the individual Airlines in maintaining 
regular scheduled service between the 
important industrial centers of the 


country. (The wisdom of this was 
dramatically demonstrated when the 
Jap attacks on Dutch Harbor and 
Midway were thwarted; in these 
emergencies the Airlines played a 
major role, the details of which were 
held a military secret because of their 
upsetting effect on the enemy’s best 
information concerning our defenses 
of these strategic bases.) 


Paralleling the President’s decree 
that the Airlines would continue to 
operate as private enterprise, the 
structure of the transport services of 
the armed forces was taking shape, 
and the place of the Airlines in this 
structure was given clear definition. 
They were assigned two wartime 
jobs: (1) To maintain passenger com- 
mon carrier service for faster produc- 
tion on the home front; and (2) to 
supply personnel and facilities for 
operating military transport planes on 
a world-wide front, to help establish 
new transoceanic routes and bases, to 
help train new personnel for this 
vastly expanded program, and to sup- 
ply the “know how” for circling the 
globe with air transport. 

Publec Had Wrong Impression 

By May, 1942, the program was un- 
der way full steam ahead, but in an- 
nouncing it, press and radio releases 
tended to confuse the public. With 
emphasis naturally on the war effort, 
the impression was given that the 
Army had taken over the Airlines, 
and that nobody in civilian clothes 
could buy a ticket or send a package 
Air Express. Hence, for the next 
several months, the Air Transport In- 
dustry concerned itself with evolving 
plans for the future and acquainting 
the public through advertising that 
the Airlines were continuing to main- 
tain, under private management, reg- 
ular scheduled service for passengers 
and cargo, as well as operating trans- 
port for the armed forces. 

In October, 1942, the basic adver- 
tising theme for the following year, 
and until the end of the war could be 
foreseen, was formulated. Here was 
the problem: On the home front, 
scheduled air carrier service is main- 
tained by the individual Airlines; on 
the military front, air transport is a 
joint effort between the armed forces 
and all the Airlines, with their re- 
sources pooled to prosecute the war in 
a global operation. Clearly, any ad- 
vertising which told this story must 
be based on the joint effort of the 
armed forces and the Airlines, and an 
analysis of this effort was in order to 
find the basic theme. 

Why, in the first place, has the gov- 
ernment encouraged the development 
of air transport since 1926; why has 
President Roosevelt always referred 
to the Airlines as a backlog of national 
defense; why have the War and Navy 
Departments jointly stated that “the 
Air Transport Industry is a necessary 
adjunct to the national defense; and 
why did commerce during peace days 
find it profitable to employ this form 
of transportation to the extent that it 
became a major industry in the first 


decade of its existence? And secondly 
why has the government concern 
itself with building an earth-girdling 
air transport system in this time ¢ 
War? 

The answer is, speed. The airplane 
hurdles mountain, ocean, jungle, desey 
and arctic waste with equal ease, Aj, 
transport gets to destination first, with 
men, mail and critical supplies, redy. 
ing surface-carrier days to air-carrig 
hours. 

As a matter of fact, in glancing bac 
to 1938, the theme “It Pays To Fly’ 
was predicated on the fundament,| 
proposition that “air transport get 
there first.” That was true when th 
world was at peace. It is true today 
and it will be true tomorrow. 


Here, then, seemed to be a then! 
for wartime advertising as basic | 
the essential service which air trans.| 
port performs, a theme which looks t 
the future when world skies will 
webbed with airway systems, and the 
Airlines will again be one of the mos 
important customers of our war-ex. 
panded aircraft and supplying indus. 
tries. 

Currently, the Airlines have divided 
their advertising program into thre 
parts: (1) The joint or institutional 
campaign of the Air Transport Asso. 
ciation; (2) the advertising of the in- 
dividual airlines; and (3) a joint, edu. 
cational campaign exclusively on Air 
Express. 

Magazines and Newspapers 

The institutional campaign spon. 
sored by the association is appearing 
in a list of national magazines t 
dramatize the importance of the trans. 
port plane in the war effort in term 
of its essential service—‘Air Transpor | 
Gets There First”—while the individ. 
ual airlines are concentrating their 
funds in newspapers to advertise their 
facilities locally in the principal cities 
they serve. 

The educational campaign sponsored 
by the association for Air Express wil 
appear in several national magazines 
and in a list of trade papers which 
reach the present and future users 0 
this delivery service. Today, the prin- 
cipal problem of Air Express is one} 
of educating shippers to make mor | 
efficient use of Air Express, to ship| 
under priority when possible, ship | 
early in the day instead of piling w/ 
packages for late afternoon pick-up | 
and wrapping packages compactly to| 
conserve space for additional cargo | 
Beyond this, Air Express advertising 
is intended to keep the name befor | 
potential users of the service in the’ 
future, and to make Air Expres 
household words with the genera | 
American public. 

' 


Liberty Mutual to Keep | 
7th Column Theme 


Bennett Moore, vice-president, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, @ 7 
Boston, has been appointed director 0 
public relations. At the same time 
it was stated that Liberty Mutua 
would continue during 1943 its n& 
tion-wide advertising campaign ™ 
newspapers and magazines to “Smash 
the 7th Column—and help win the 
war” by striking at carelessness até | 
indifference which cause far greate! 
loss of life, accidental injury, and de 
struction of property than the spies 
and saboteurs of the Axis 5th colum 
and the confusion and waste spread | 
throughout America by the rumo 
mongers of the 6th column. 

Mr. Moore has been director of sales 
promotion and advertising for both 
Liberty Mutual and its associate com 
pany, United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, since 1926. He was made 
assistant vice-president in 1934 ané 
vice-president in 1938. 
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. ANEW NAME for what is commonly 
theme! galled “institutional” advertising is 
Sic | offered by Reginald Rumwell, adver- 
trans-| tising manager of International Busi- 
0ks ty! ness Machines Corporation, which 
vill be | placed some of the most effective copy 
nd the dedicated to the war in every daily 
€ Most! newspaper in the United States dur- 
ar-eX- "ing 1942. meet 
indus.  Qbjecting that the “institutional 
oa classification is a misnomer because 
ivided i is “a catch-all,” Mr. Rumwell sug- 
three gests that the current War Bond copy 
itional sponsored by advertisers be called 
“operative advertising.” 





he in-| ‘My, Rumwell would rather call it 
» edu. by that name, he explains, because 
mn Ait! iis advertising is “cooperating with 


| the government to win the war.” Mr. 
S| Rumwell and his associates at IBM 
spon. have never formally designated their 
earing war copy as “cooperative advertising,” 





1es t0’ but he insists that it is not “institu- 
trans- | tional.” 
term; Sees “Educational” Ads Era 
nspor!| Looking ahead to the postwar era, 
divid. Mr. Rumwell ventured the opinion 
the | that “educational” advertising will be 
> thei f the peacetime successor to today’s 
citi F “cooperative” copy. And, he declared, 
_| “we'll probably see the greatest surge 
wore | of advertising in history” during that 
3S Wil | readjustment era, when business firms 
zine | will have to “educate” their prospec- 
whit tive customers to new products in the 
€rs °F industrial revolution which he be- 
‘rit: ¥ lieves is inevitable. 
S om! The IBM “cooperative” ads, to use 
“a Mr. Rumwell’s term, were distinctive 
rd in more ways than one. First, they 
ng . were off the beaten track. Second, 
Ke-up they were models of brevity. And 
tly | third, they hit the country with a 
alle terrific impact, appearing in every 
tising daily newspaper in varying sizes from 
vel one-half page down. Full pages in 


n the ™agazines completed the schedule. 
. It is understood that the cost of a 
ner) Sitgle ad in the newspapers used by 
: IBM was approximately $135,000. In 
selected cities, where IBM has fac- 
tories or offices, one-half and one- 
quarter pages were used, respectively. 
PEP | In the balance of the country the ad 
_ appeared in one-eighth page size. 
F The first IBM advertisement, titled 
Lib- | “WE-ALL,” appeared in newspapers 
Y, 1 afew weeks after Pearl Harbor over 
toro | the signature of Thomas J. Watson, 
ume" president of IBM. It was “different” 
utu# " copy and attracted considerable notice. 
} Na = “The Japanese attack on the United 
n l© States instantly changed our trend of 
mash | thought in this country,” the text ran. 
1 the ‘Before that attack some of us thought 
5 a e in terms of ‘I,’ others in terms of ‘we.’ 
eate! | Neither of those terms expresses our 
i de- © feelings today. 


spl “'T represents only one person. 

lumt | “‘We’ may mean only two or a few 

read | persons, 

umo! | “Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which 
means every loyal individual in the 

sal‘ | United States. We are facing a long, 


both hard job, but when the United States 
com- ides to fight for a cause, it is in 
rance terms of WE-ALL, and nothing can or 
made F will Stop us. 


an’ “President Roosevelt, our Com- 


mander-in-Chief, can be certain that 
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‘Greatest Days’ for Advertising 
Coming After War—Rumwell 


IBM Executive Sees “Educational” Ads in 
Readjustment Period Supplanting “Coopera- 
tive’ Copy Now Helping to Win the War 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


WE-ALL are back of him, determined 
to protect our country, our form of 
government, and the freedoms which 
we cherish.” 

With another of its wartime ads, 
IBM made the country logistics-con- 
scious. It was the first company to 
run an ad on the subject, and the 
word has since become familiar to mil- 
lions of Americans. Newspaper read- 
ers had difficulty in missing this rather 





Reginald Rumwell 


strange word, for it appeared in 
“studhorse” type at the top of IBM’s 
ad in every daily last April 25. The 
copy, characteristically brief, said: 

“Strategy is the planning of warfare. 

“Tactics is the execution of those 
plans. 

“Logistics, the third branch of mili- 
tary science, is the supplying of every- 
thing necessary to strategy and tac- 
tics—in the right amount, at the right 
place, at the right time. 

“Now, in total war, we must apply 
the science of Logistics to all of our 
activities as a nation—civilian as well 
as military. WE-ALL are part of the 
Victory Program. 

“Our supply lines are literally life 
lines of the United Nations. Man- 
power and munition power are the 
controlling factors. 

“Today, Logistics dictates strategy 
—determines tactics. 

“Congress has appropriated billions 
of dollars but it cannot appropriate 
one single second of time. 

“Time favors those who appreciate 
it as the priceless commodity it now is. 

“In war, when we save time we 
save lives—and we make our individ- 
ual contribution to Victory.” 

The ad was signed by the “Depart- 
ment of Logistics” of IBM, and therein 
lies an interesting sidelight. The idea 
for the logistics ad came from IBM’s 
vice-president and general manager, 
Frederick W. Nichol, who was a 
major in the last war and whose work 
at that time was closely tied up with 
logistics. When this war came along 
he was certain that logistics was one 


of the most important things to be 
faced. Since IBM’s wartime output 
was almost wholly consigned to mili- 
tary, government and war industry 
use, the Department of Logistics was 
created in January, 1942, to coordinate 
IBM’s war effort. 

Logistics was not a “fancy” ad with 
guns and ships and soldiers to illus- 
trate the text and catch the reader’s 
eye. It was simple and to the point, 
telling its story briefly. 

“We have always gone in for short 
messages,” Mr. Rumwell explained. 
“Our theory has always been to say 
what you’ve got to say in the fewest 
possible words. We think it stands 
a better chance of being read that 
way.” 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Nichol, who 
furnish most of the good thoughts for 
advertising copy, are sticklers for 
brevity. One of Mr. Nichol’s favorite 
slogans is “We are at war—talk net.” 
Mr. Watson coined the IBM classic, 
“THINK.” And Mr. Rumwell and his 
advertising department associates who 
sit in on conferences with the chiefs 
try to “talk net” in IBM advertising 
because they are certain long mes- 
sages won’t be read. 

Perhaps an extreme example of this 
attitude is one of IBM’s War Bond ads 
which contained only 34 words—a 
series of colorful phrases. The firm’s 
logotype in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner brought the total to 37 words. 

Why All Dailies Are Used 

“If we want to keep on doing busi- 
ness and want to make our dollars 
work, we must buy War Bonds,” he 
explained. “With this advertising we 
are trying to get behind these things 
that the government is sponsoring, 
such as scrap collection and War Bond 
sales. We feel that it isn’t business 
as usual—the government’s war effort 
is the big business now. The most 
important thing in the world today is 
getting this war over with in the 
shortest possible time so we can get 
back to normalcy. 

“Our selling has been cut off, ex- 
cept to vital war industries and the 
government. To us the vital point is: 
What is going to bring our regular 
business back again? We believe that 
the more we cooperate with the gov- 
ernment and get this mess over with, 
the sooner we will be back in our 
regular business.” 

The reason behind the company’s 
use of all the daily newspapers is 
simple. IBM wanted everybody to 
see its ads. And, Mr. Rumwell made 
it plain, “we’re appealing to the Amer- 
ican people in this advertising—not 
particularly to IBM prospects.” 

A total of 1,861 dailies, including 
foreign language newspapers, were 
used for the latest ad. And that, as 
Mr. Rumwell agreed, is “a lot of 
newspapers.” All schedules are placed 
by Cecil and Presbrey, New York. 

“Everybody, whether he lives in 
New York or Sparks, Nevada, can co- 
operate with the government to help 
win this war. As far as we are con- 
cerned, Mr. Tom Jones in the most 
remote place in the most remote state 
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MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


wren NATIONAL BULINESS MACHEINES CORPOMA THON 





One of IBM ads which did its bit to help 
win the war, appearing in every daily 
newspaper. 


has a dollar that is as valuable to his 
Uncle Sam as the man in Radio City. 
We want to reach all and feel that we 
do it by using all the newspapers.” 

Mr. Rumwell had a few words to 
say about postwar advertising that 
were encouraging. 

Sees "Greatest Days” After War 

“I don’t think there is any question 
that advertising faces its greatest days 
after the war,” he said confidently. 
“Educational advertising will follow 
cooperative advertising before the 
goods begin to roll off the factory lines 
to fill the needs of civilians and busi- 
nesses. 

“By educational advertising I mean 
product advertising, but it will be 
educating the public as to a product 
rather than a lot of these trick cam- 
paigns we have seen in past years. 

“The wise advertiser is going to edu- 
cate the person who needs his prod- 
ucts. He is going to start out with a 
straight ‘educational’ advertising pro- 
gram—educating consumers as to what 
they can look forward to in the line 
of products. And remember, there 
will be big lines forming! 

“I look for a whole lot more co- 
operation between sales and advertis- 
ing personnel in the readjustment 
period. The smart advertising man- 
ager is going to ride around in the 
sales manager’s vest pocket, so to 
speak, to learn all that he can of field 
problems. I don’t think there has 
been enough of that. 

“After the war field problems are 
going to assume proportions they have 
never had before. There will be new 
products and new sales approaches 
will be necessary for the disposal of 
those products in the industrial revo- 
lution that will follow this war, as it 
inevitably followed every war in the 
past.” 

Mr. Rumwell also declared he would 
like to see more of what he terms 
“cooperative” advertising in today’s 
newspapers. “It stands to reason,” he 
said, “that if you tell a man to buy 
War Bonds or to help collect scrap 
or tin cans enough times, you have a 
better chance of getting him to do it.” 

Mr. Rumwell has been advertising 
manager of IBM for two years and 
previously managed the IBM exhibits 
at the Golden Gate Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1939-40. He has been 
with the company seven years, start- 
ing with it in a sales capacity. Before 
joining IBM he was at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Up to the start of the war IBM’s 
products were sold in 79 countries. 
Mr. Watson has been with it since 
three companies were consolidated 
into IBM in 1914. 





Share-the-Meat Explained to 


Public in Newspaper Ads 


American Meat Institute Started Educating 
Consumers in This Manner 12 Months 


TWELVE MONTHS before Pearl Har- 
bor, the American Meat Institute, 
representing the packing industry, 
launched a long-considered and care- 
fully-planned program to educate 
consumers as to the place of meat in 
the diet. After the bombs stopped 
bursting over Pearl Harbor and the 
United States started hating Hirohito 
with warships, planes and men, the 
Institute continued its project, while 
the meat industry stripped to its shirt 
sleeves to supply the demands of our 
Army, the Navy, and our Allies. 

Comes September, and because our 
Armed Forces are increasing in num- 
bers, heavier supplies of meats must 
be allocated to them. Civilian sup- 
plies of certain meat cuts are becom- 
ing difficult to obtain. Something had 
to be done to help the consumer. 
Some people suggested that we have 
“meatless days.” But since the “meat- 
less days” of World War I had not 
worked so well; this suggestion was 
abandoned. 

Shore-the-Meat Program 

When the Foods Requirement Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board, 
working in close cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture, came out 
with “Share-the-Meat” program, the 
Institute was eager and quick to co- 
operate. Overnight it revised one of 
its nationally projected meat messages 
to include the salient Share-the-Meat 
points. This advertising space ex- 
plained the Share-the-Meat program 
and no doubt helped temporarily to 
appease a curious and meat-hungry 
public. 

This instance of the Institute’s de- 
sire to cooperate with government 
agencies caused Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard, addressing 
the Institute’s annual convention last 
fall, to comment: 

“Nothing that I have seen has helped 
any more than the advertisements of 
your American Meat Institute, which 
were displayed in the press last week, 
and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those people who are 
responsible for changing that ad to 
bring out the accurate information 
that was displayed, and I hope that 
this is going to be, and I am sure it is, 
a demonstration and an example of 
how government and industry are go- 
ing to work together to keep these 
problems before the American people 
in their true light.” 

The change in the ad to which Sec- 
retary Wickard had reference required 
a considerable amount of new com- 
position to explain the voluntary ra- 
tioning points of Share-the-Meat. 
This new copy was a replacement, but 
it forced us to rescale our art and 
make new plates. The ad was 250 
lines by six columns. 

Because of the flexibility and speed 
of newspapers, we were able to get 
our Share-the-Meat message across 
to a newspaper audience that includes 
almost everybody in a community, 
every day—because the news is im- 
portant to everybody, everywhere, 
every day. 

The Share-the-Meat program was— 


Before Pearl Harbor 


By WESLEY HARDENBERGH 


President, American Meat Institute 


and is—a challenge to citizens to self- 
discipline themselves to not more than 
21% pounds of meat weekly per adoles- 
cent or adult person. Children should 
have proportionate quantities, accord- 
ing to their age. 

From the beginning of the volun- 
tary rationing, or Share-the-Meat pro- 
gram, the Institute was besieged by 
the live stock and meat packing in- 
dustry—including retail meat dealers 
and the public—for clarification of the 
Share-the-Meat program. 

Lots of Live Stock 
[very meat consumer, we reasoned, 


is a newspaper reader! Every re- 
tail meat dealer is a newspaper 
reader! 


What better way, we thought, than 
to make good use of newspapers to an- 
swer the questions in the minds of 
the consumer and the dealer about 
the government’s Share-the-Meat 
program? 

Housewives were puzzled because 
their butchers were out of steaks, or 
maybe it was chops. Meat dealers 
were bewildered by their inability to 
obtain normal meat supplies. And is 
it any wonder, when figures available 
to the public indicated that live stock 
raisers enjoyed the largest marketing 
of meat animals on record, and com- 


mensurately received the largest cash 
income on record? 

The Institute turned to newspapers 
with a Share-the-Meat advertisement 
to acquaint the dealers and the public 
with the facts. 

In our efforts to prove the reason- 
ableness of the the Share-the-Meat 
program the Institute’s newspaper 
messages explained why it might be 
hard for housewives to buy steaks, 
chops and center ham slices; why 
there are as many nutrients in the 
variety meats, such as liver, heart, 
kidney, sweetbreads, tongue, etc., as 
in steaks, chops, etc. 


Informational food releases issued 
by the government were supplemented 
by the Institute’s meat messages, ex- 
plaining the Meat Restriction Order, 
the so-called “restricted meats” and 
the “unrestricted meats,” promulgated 
by the Foods Requirement Committee. 
The Meat Restriction Order limits 


packer deliveries to retail outlets. 
as follows: Beef, 70%; veal, 70%; 
lamb and mutton, 75%; and pork, 


70%. 

Supplementing the good which the 
Institute’s advertising did, hundreds 
of thousands of brochures, “How To 
Help Your Customers Share the 
Meat,” were given to retail dealers. 
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Comparable information was placed 
in the hands of Institute member 
Several packing companies took gep- 
erous advertising space in newspaper 
to reproduce this information verb. 
tim. 

As time goes on, it is our sincer 
belief that the public will become eve: 
more conscious of the necessity fr 
meat in the diet. In spite of the cur. 
tailed supply for civilians, it is possible 
in most communities to serve mei 
dishes from 13 to 15 times during; 
week of 21 meals. The variety dishe 
prepared in most cases from the “uw. 
restricted” meats, are equally as nutr: | 
tious as the meats which are mon| 
practical, because of war condition| 
to ship to our Armed Forces. i 

The Home Front should be bei 
healthy to provide the sinews of wa! 
which will bring Victory to our Arm} 
Forces and those of our Allies. i 





Newspapers 
By Trucking 


By TED V. RODGERS 


Considered 
Industry 


President, American Trucking Associations 


THE TRUCKING industry, through 

American Trucking Associations, its 
national organization, will continue in 
1943 and on an expanded scale its pro- 
gram of public relations which began 
in 1933 and which has progressed 
without interruption since that time. 


Unlike the public relations program 
of roughly a decade ago, however, 
when trucking industry leaders were 
faced with the necessity of welding a 
highly diversified branch of trans- 
portation into a cohesive whole for 
purposes of operating under the NRA 
code, the effort currently must be 
centered largely on efficient and effec- 
tive service in the interests of victory 
in the war and despite the burdens 
imposed by wartime conditions. 


Emphasis on Newspapers 

To bring its messages to the public, 
the American Trucking Associations 
contemplates in its newest program 
the placing of greater emphasis on the 
use of newspapers as advertising 
media. Nevertheless, there will be a 
continuance of advertising in mass 
circulation and selected magazines. 

Use of magazines, including Eprror 
& PustisHer, Life, Business Week, 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Time 
and others formed the backbone of 
the industry’s advertising campaign 
which began in 1940 and which ran 
through 1941 and last year. With the 


thought in mind that the “national” 
aspect of trucking and trucking ser- 
vices now has been established, the 
program as contemplated calls for 
increased purchase of newspaper ad- 
vertising space. 

Newspaper advertising copy will 
seek to go more directly to the heart 
of specific industry problems than was 
felt advisable in the magazine cam- 
paigns of the past. The war and 
swiftly moving events arising there- 
from dictate the new policy in part, 
for it is in the daily press that the 
unthinkable consequences of any 
transportation breakdowns or restric- 
tions resulting from war burdens 
must be brought home to the public. 
Meanwhile, the great bulk of avid 
magazine readers will be receiving 
messages of equal importance from 
the trucking industry. 

This approach to the public rela- 
tions question signifies a vast change 
from the NRA code period of 1933 
when the greatest industry problem 
was that of helping more than 194,000 
operators of trucks to educate them- 
selves on the need for national organ- 
ization, on the adoption of national 
policies and on operations as a part 
of a national transportation system. 
One need only consider the many 
branches of the trucking industry, 
such as over-the-road common car- 
riers, private and contract carriers, 


petroleum haulers, dump truck oper 
tors, household goods movers and th 
like, to realize the magnitude of tk 
problem in those bygone days. 

The highly individualistic truckix 
industry, of course, will never & 
done with self-education. That, tw 
will be pressed in the ensuing yeu! 
But the industry now has outgrow) 
its swaddling clothes. It may rathe! 
be pictured as a lusty youth, si 
gaining experience, but now conscio 
of its power and of its influence ¢ 
the lives of others and of the actios 
of others with respect to itself. Thu 
arises the determination to let othet! 
know what it is doing and what ti 
burdens imposed by others, eithe! 
deliberately or unthinkingly, may @ 
to the trucking industry. 

Have Own Publication 
American Trucking Associations » 


only will carry its messages to % 


public through advertising but ai 
through its publication, Transp 
Topics. In this connection, howevet.! 
should be made clear that Transp 
Topics has grown far beyond 
point where it may be classed as! 
“house organ.” That growth is & 
result of a consistent policy of printit 
only the news of the industry, a polit 
which began with the passing of ™ 
NRA code and a decision to found 
bona fide newspaper for the indust 
Transport Topics today may be sty'# 
the only national weekly newspaper” 
the motor carrier field. It is set 
in tabloid form and is conducted © 
a business rather than a mouthpit* 
basis. 

This divorcement of the industry: 
newspaper from the realm of “p 


stories occasionally arouses comme} 


(Continued on page 26) 
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ExFOR JANUARY 23, 
ai Re REESE: 
Way tire-rationing . . speed and mileage Motor transport’s rainy day isn’t con- 
limitations . . rubber salvage? fined to tires, either. There’s the problem 
That’s simple: To assure our military re- of new equipment to replace units that 
quirements and keep our essential civilian must be scrapped in the coming year. 
vehicles running . . to make sure that war About 250,000 trucks were taken out of serv- 
production does not fail for lack of trans- ice in 1942. The number will be much bigger 
' portation . . to provide for the rainy day we this year. And replacements now provided for 
knew would come while synthetic rubber pro- are pitifully inadequate. 
duction is getting started. Even from the standpoint of railroad service, 
| Well, that rainy day is here. the shackling of motor transport appears short- 
ail It’ ti ions sities: eee f sighted. Without the coordinating help of 
re regs ma - te h - ~~ a a Trucks and Trailers . . the feeder and local 
: gees Se on ge hacen ry _ 1 — delivery work . . the maintenance of assembly 
8 er oe “nem peetied pe . id ae i nse line supplies . . the delivery to and from com- 
C gen: Cae @ re ig r vee nn — rome munities not on railroad lines . . railroads 
a to pga -aee mn . ns pry sg certainly could not do the magnificent job 
; pte | t . bow an 5 en ch n - nr they are doing today. For evidence, think 
nr . nie y os rs _ . “ siren “ mye - back to the sorry experience of World War I 
ty for ng aig fom ppp er tara ertoipe . and reflect that our-job in World War II 
che : = is possibly a hundred ti i , 
= America’s trucks . . who handle the vast bulk — ss a Se 
ring : of our highway war freight and without whom For thirty years we have been busily 
— our war industries would be hopelessly crippled. engaged in the construction of our great 
— That we have wisely prepared for a rainy highway transportation system at an ap- 
ition day doesn’t mean that we can stretch that proximate cost for plant and vehicles of 
. ioe day a single minute longer than the absolute $50,000,000,000. At a time when our need 
of we minimum. The completion of the synthetic for transportation service is beyond cal- 
Arad rubber plants on time is still an integral culation, should we not take steps to use 
— part of our Victory schedule. this great system to the maximum? 
nd th 
of th 
uct TANK-TRAILERS AND THE OIL SHORTAGE 
“— “Tank-Trailers are the most effi- trains . . each train with a capacity Corpus Christi to Bayonne is approx- 





zs yw cient vehicles for the transportation 
tgroe of oil, gasoline and similar fluids . . 
' 


ratte’ They transport more oil per pound of 


h, si steel and rubber and require less man- 


nsciou) 
nce © 
actior 


power than any other type of vehicle 
available for general use.’’ 


. Tw This sweeping statement in a recent 


oth)’ OWI official press announcement strongly 


hat bi) suggests the wisdom of a definite Tank- 


. 4» CONdition that promises to be still more 


eithe! 
may &/ 


Trailer hauling program to carry petro- 
leum products to the East Coast . . to 
supplement the other transportation 
agencies and to prevent, next Winter, a 


ut av Titical than the current one. 


ans" Here’s a program . . 


and an entirely 


evel,’ feasible one: 
‘anspor 


of 17,400 gallons and consisting of a 
truck, a Tank Semi-Trailer and a 
Tank Full Trailer. 

Such a fleet, running from the East 
Texas fields at Corpus Christi to the sea- 
board distributing center at Bayonne, N. 
J. (seven days for the 3,000-mile round 
trip) could transport 2,500,000 gallons per 
day .. day after day. 


Or, running from the pipeline-fed refin- 
eries at Whiting, Indiana, this fleet could 
deliver 4,350,000 gallons per day at Bay- 
onne (four days for the 1,800-mile round 
trip). One day’s delivery would be 
sufficient for an entire year’s heating 
of about 2,500 average homes. 


Further, the estimated cost of Tank- 
Trailer hauling from either Whiting or 


imately the same—within a fraction of a 
cent per gallon—as existing rail rates. 
This program is based on these as- 
sumptions: 
1—That material for the hauling equip- 
ment would be made available. 


2—That existing State highway barrier 
laws, restricting size and type of vehicles, 
might be disregarded. 


3—That future costs of tires, etc., 
would not materially increase. 


The oil shortage is a part of the 
rainy day for which we have been pre- 
paring. Right now isn’t too soon to 
begin the steps that will prevent a 
catastrophe next Winter. 


nd & Provide a fleet of 1,000 Truck-Trailer 


ad as! 

is 
printis 
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The recommended Truck-Trailer train would consist of a truck- 
tractor, a Semi-Trailer with an 8,700-gallon tank, and a Full 
Trailer, also with an 8,700-gallon tank. The vehicles would have 
tandem (or twin) axles to insure proper distribution of the load. 











FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * 


COUNCIL FOR WAR 


MEMBER AUTOMOTIVE 


Loaded weight on each axle would not exceed 18,000 pounds. 
The gross vehicle weight and length exceed the allowances in 
several States, but would probably do no damage whatever to 
any roads the trains would traverse. 
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Liquor Group in Big 
Public Relations Job 


Spending $500,000 in 2,319 Dailies, Weeklies 
In 26 States to Offset Prohibition Talk... 
Entire Ad Appropriation Goes to Newspapers 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


THERE’S prohibition talk going 
around the nation and the Confer- 
ence of Alcoholic Beverage Industries, 
an industry as- 
sociation, has 
embarked on a 
long-term pub- 
lic relations pro- 
gram to offset it. 
The group has 
turned to news- 
papers to do the 
job and is spend- 
ing $500,000 for 
paid space in 
2,319 dailies and 
weeklies in 26 
states where 
some dry senti- 
ment prevails. 
The object of the program, accord- 
ing to Munson G. Shaw, chairman of 
the conference, is “to help guide the 
industry toward the goal of rendering 
effective and patriotic public service.” 
The conference’s ads appear once 
a week in all cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion or less. They measure three col- 
umns by seven inches and feature 
“The Old Judge,” a genial, respected 
member of the bar, created by Swert- 
fager & Hixon, New York ad agency. 
The CABI ads made their debut in 
7 states during the week of Nov. 9. 
They appeared in newspapers in Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Texas, Arkansas and Florida. 
Ads Praised 


One hundred thousand dollars had 
been appropriated for this test cam- 
paign and CABI officials waited anx- 
iously for first reactions. They didn’t 
have long to wait, Glenn Griswold, 
CABI director of public relations, said 
this week. 

Shortly after the first ads appeared, 
he related, letters and wires of con- 
gratulation and praise reached the 
CABI’s headquarters in New York. 

Originally planned as a test cam- 
paign to appear only in seven states, 
the CABI’s program was expanded in 
mid-December to include 19 more 
states because of the favorable way in 
which the first ads were received. 
Another $400,000 was appropriated for 
the new program, which will run for 
six months. 

The CABI is using only newspapers 
in this campaign, Mr. Griswold said, 
because “they are the best medium for 
reaching the most people when a pub- 
lic relations program is conducted.” 

The CABI was organized in October, 
1940, but this campaign is the first it 
has launched since its inception, the 
entire $500,000 ad appropriation going 
into newspapers. 

Prohibition Evils Stressed 

Its ad messages stress the fact that 
the experiment with national prohibi- 
tion in the ’20’s was a failure, breed- 
ing illegal sale of liquor and gangster- 
ism. They pledge the industry to 
oppose the return of the conditions 
which characterized national prohibi- 
tion by conducting the liquor business 
in such a fashion as to win the con- 
fidence and approval of the public 
and of the government. They pledge 
cooperation with military and other 
regulatory officials and agencies. 

Mr. Griswold stressed that the 
CABI’s program “is not an attack on 





Glenn Griswold 


prohibition or prohibition leaders. 

“We are trying to show the people 
that prohibition does not promote 
temperance and does not prohibit or 
interfere with the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. We make the point 
that it promotes excesses, disrespect 
for law and order and crime.” 

Of the more than 2,000 newspapers 
to which the CABI offered the public 
relations copy, Mr. Griswold contin- 
ued, only one turned it down. “That 
was because the former owner sold 
the paper to a woman active in 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
affairs,” he added. 

Ads in 2,319 Papers 

“In addition,” the CABI public re- 
lations director pointed out with pride, 
“we found that 45 newspapers that 
have a policy of not carrying liquor 
advertising offered to take our copy 
and are publishing it.” 

One of the largest campaigns of its 
kind, the CABI ads now are appearing 
in 371 dailies and 1,948 weeklies. The 
original list was 64 dailies and 322 
weeklies. 

Typical of the CABI’s copy theme 
is the following, which appeared in 
the first ad placed when the campaign 
opened: 

“Judge, would you mind tellin’ 
Charlie here what you told me the 
other night walkin’ home from lodge. 
I can’t word it just the way you did.” 

“Sure thing, Tim. Here’s what I 
told him, Charlie. There’s no such 
thing as votin’ a nation, a state, a 
county, or even a community dry. 
We had proof enough of that during 
our 13 years of prohibition. What you 
really vote for is whether liquor is 
going to be sold legally or illegally 

. whether the community is going 
to get needed taxes for schools, hos- 
pitals, and the like, or whether this 
money is going to go to gangsters and 
bootleggers. That’s the answer, boys 

. simple as A-B-C.” 

War Aid Shown 

That the liquor industry is doing its 
part to help win the war is the theme 
of another CABI ad. This copy points 
out that not a single large distillery in 
the country is making whiskey any 
more. 

“They’re all working day and night 
making war alcohol for the govern- 
ment for gunpowder, synthetic rub- 
ber, chemicals, and medical supplies,” 
the Old Judge points out. 

Mr. Griswold, who is a former news- 
paperman, said the CABI ads will run 
well into Spring. 

The CABI comprises the following 
member associations: 

American Hotel Association, Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, Finger Lakes 
Wine Growers Association, League of 
Distilled Spirits Rectifiers, Maryland 
Institute of Wine and Spirit Distribu- 
tors, National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, National Retail 
Liquor Package Stores Association, 
National Tavern Association and the 
Wine Institute. 

; In addition to the seven states, men- 
tioned previously, in which CABI ads 
are appearing, newspapers in the fol- 
lowing 19 states also carry the ads: 

Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
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Hampshire, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

Mr. Griswold is a firm believer that 
paid newspaper space is the best tool 
to use on a public relations assign- 
ment. 

“I’ve been in and out of the news- 
paper business long enough to know 
that there isn’t any other medium that 
can do a like public relations job as 
successfully. Of course, other media 
can be utilized in a program, but it’s 











the newspapers that I ask to carry ¢ 
heavy load. They’re geared for it” 
7 


CARRIED BEER ADS 
The Muskogee (Okla.) Daily P 
nix and Muskogee Times-Demog 
last week carried two full-page 
vertisements sponsored by 
wholesale and retail beer estab 
ments in which the establishm 
pledged to uphold a five-point 
gram to further moderation of 
drinking. 
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‘Never Beyond This Shore 


fir ERE at the sea’s edge is as 
/ \ near to Jim as I can go. 


4 
oy FRR 
a 


i Other women have gone 
farther than this. There were wo- 
men on Corregidor; women have 
gone to Ireland and Australia and 
Iceland; women have been lost in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 

But I know I would be foolish to 
dream of serving as they have. For a 
woman to go farther than this shore 
demands a special skill, complete 
independence—and I have neither. 

No, my task is here, here in the 
little storm-tight house that sits 
back from the cove, here with my 
son. 

And if I become discontent with 
the seeming smallness of my task, 
Jim’s words come back to steady 
me. “I’m leaving you a very im- 
portant job, Mary. Until this war is 
won, there won’t be any more eve- 
nings when we can sit by the fire- 
side and plan our tomorrows to- 
gether. It will be up to you to 
make the plans for the three of us. 

“Mary,” he said, “keep our 
dreams alive.” 

* * * 


Make no little plans, you who build 
the dream castles here at home. 
When you try to imagine the 
future, after he returns, be sure your 
imaginings are full of bright and 
cheerful hues, for that world of to- 
morrow will be resplendent in things 
you don’t know—never even imag- 
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ined. Allow for wonderful new 
velopments in such fields as ¢ 
vision, fluorescent lighting, plastiggl 
And leave a flexible horizon for 
marvels that are sure to come f 
the new science of  electroni 
When you're dreaming of your bet 


tomorrow, count on us. Genen 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


* * * 


Tue voLumeE of General Electric wa 
production is so high and the deg 
of secrecy required is so great that 
can tell you little about it now. Wi 
it can be told completely we bel 
that the story of industry’s deg 
ments during the war years @ 
make one of the most fascinalim 
chapters in the history of indusmij 
progress. j 
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ae 
COPPER—Deep under the “richest hill on earth" at Butte, this miner's drill starts copper 
on its way to the fighting fronts. From valuable ore such as this, eventually come hundreds 
of thousands of tons of Anaconda Copper Alloys (Brass and Bronze) and endless miles 
of electrical wires and cables to equip the complicated weapons of war .. . 3,000 pounds 
for a Flying Fortress, 1,000 tons for a battleship. 


rh, 


ZINC—When this zinc leaves Anaconda refineries . . . now setting all-time production 
records. . . it will be alloyed with copper to make brass for ammunition metal. In this 
shooting war, ammunition is by far the most important single use of zinc . .. for instance, 
fifty fighting planes shoot over 9 tons of brass in every minute of continuous combat. 





' 


BRASS—Ffrom such plants as those of The American Brass Company, largest copper 
and brass fabricator, stream millions of pounds of copper and copper alloys every day. 
The copper content of the brass required for ammunition alone is two-thirds of what the 
entire nation consumed for all purposes in 1929. Tremendous quantities are likewise 
vitally needed for ships, tanks, and planes. 


MANGANESE—This 270 ft. rotary kiln at Anaconda, Montana, largest oven of its 
kind, is helping to make America independent of foreign sources of manganese, so 
indispensable to steel making. Thanks to Anaconda engineers who developed a special 
process for treating low grade Montana ores, Anaconda is now this country's largest 
producer of manganese. 


VERY HOUR of the day Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company and its Associated Companies are stepping 

up production of copper, zinc, manganese and other war- 
strategic metals. Not of copper tube or brass piping for 
plumbing ... not of copper sheet for gutters and flashings 
... not of bronze for hardware and screens, but metals in 
an ever mounting tide to meet our country’s war needs. 


That so many of their former fellow employees are 
serving in the armed forces—7,029 as of Nov. 30th—is 
a constant spur to all Anaconda men and women. The 
Army-Navy “E” pennant for excellence in production 
flies over ten plants. Every department in the United 
States is participating in the payroll deduction plan for 
the voluntary purchase of war bonds. 


All told, 64,363 members of the Anaconda organiza- 
tion are workin "g at mine and furnace, press and bench, 
laboratory and desk . . . as the tide of metals flows faster 
and faster for victory. 


OTHER METALS—Anaconda is producing great quantities of war precious metals 

such as arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, lead, molybdenum, palladium, platinum, selenium, 

silver and vanadium. In addition, Anaconda is managing for Government account huge 

new chromium and magnesium operations . . . all to make the United Nations stronger 
. to bring them closer to Victory. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
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Truckers Consider 
Newspaper Ads 


continued from page 22 





from those who suppose that Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations must of 
necessity rule with an iron hand. On 
the contrary, strict judging of mate- 
rial on the basis of news value has 
resulted in widespread acceptance of 
Transport Topics as truly authorita- 
tive and has won the respect both of 
the industry and of transportation reg- 
ulatory authorities. 
50 State Associations 

Within the industry itself, a con- 
stant process of self-education is be- 
ing followed. It should be noted that 
American Trucking Associations itself 
is an “association of associations,” as 
its plural title implies. Actual mem- 
bers of ATA are 50 state associations, 
at least one in each of the 48 states. 
These in turn have as members the 


individual trucking companies, and 
have as affiliates associations and 
chapters in representative cities in 


their states. Membership in a state 
association confers upon the member 
all the benefits of national representa- 
tion gained by belonging to a national 
organization through the state group. 

American Trucking Associations 
works in close harmony with each of 
its 50 state member associations, in- 
tegrating the relatively local problems 
and developments with national pol- 
icy. The national group draws upon 
state members and individual truck- 
ing companies alike for advice and 
help. On the other hand, a state 
association or a trucking company 
operator can always obtain a hearing 
and aid from the national organiza- 
tion in Washington. 

Bulletins, letters, telephone calls, 
booklets, speeches, radio, advertising 
and press releases keep the industry 
throughout the country informed on 
what is going on, draw upon its mem- 
bers for strength and make internal 
relations a worthwhile endeavor in 
the common good. 

Representation in American Truck- 
ing Associations is maintained on a 
really democratic basis, with a careful 
balancing of powers to assure that 
each state and region is given full 
weight in deliberations. Operators 
themselves sit in on all decisions, fre- 
quently are called upon to appear in 
hearings before national transporta- 
tion or other government committees 
in Washington. 

85 Experts Retained 

For its day to day operations, 
American Trucking Associations re- 
tains a staff of 85 experts in their 
respective fields. This is the per- 
sonnel which keeps in touch with gov- 
ernment agencies, appears on behalf 
of the industry where necessary, pre- 
sents the trucking industry’s views to 
legislators and gives full-time atten- 
tion to the solution of the industry’s 
problems. When it is considered that 


try toward winning the war. It goes 
without saying that truck operators 
and their employes are right up at 
the top in patriotism. Implementa- 
tion of that patriotism has been ac- 
complished by formation of a Truck- 
ing Service War Council, composed of 
some 300 trucking operators spread all 
through the country. It is this coun- 
cil upon which American Trucking 
Associations calls when Uncle Sam 
demands performance on hurry-up 
jobs. The Trucking War Service 
Council may be expected to grow in 
importance as the war proceeds and 








the trucking operators are carrying | 


more freight today than ever before in 
the face of restrictions on mileages, 
rationed fuel, dwindling supplies of 
equipment and parts and a shortage of 
manpower, the importance of direct 
and continuous contact with Washing- 
ton affairs cannot be overestimated. 
Here again, public relations is of 
prime concern, for it is only through 
a true understanding by legislators 
and administrators of what restrictions 
on trucking may mean in curtailment 
of service to the public that such 
regulations as are believed to be 
necessary can be made practical and 
workable. 

No outline of public relations would 
be complete without some comment 
on the attitude of the trucking indus- 


| To his mother and dad it seems only yesterday that he was using the family telephone to call his 


rf 
| high school sweetheart. But today the orders he sends and receives over his wartime telephone 
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its members in reality are front-line 
public relations representatives by 
reason of the fact that they depend 
on performance rather than flag-wav- 
ing when measuring industry suc- 
cesses. 


RAILROAD ADS 


A new advertising campaign, now 
being run in newspapers by the Wa- 
bash Railroad Company, has a double 
purpose, according to Leo A. Brown. 
Wabash advertising manager. 

First, the railroad is looking to the 
advertising to do a public relations 


| Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 1 of a series, Anti-Aircraft. 


job by telling how the Wabash is con. 
tributing to the solution of America’s 
wartime transportation problem. Sec. 
ond, it seeks to get the cooperation of 
travelers by telling them how 

can help railroads do a better job fop 
Uncle Sam. The Wabash advertising 
in 220-line size, is appearing twice g 
month in newspapers of principal cit. 
ies served by the Wabash. The same 
series, in 110-line size runs in smaller 
cities and in “off-line” points. The 
Gardner Advertising Company, §¢ 
Louis, is | Wabash’s advertising 


agency. 





help speed the day when love and laughter, peace and progress shall again rule the world 








Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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This is one of a new series of advertisements appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia in which Esso products are marieted. 


we 


"TOW could U. S. War production 

rise higher in one year than 
Hitler’s got in ten? I’m a petroleum 
chemist working on research, and | 
think I see how... 

“Take synthetic rubber. 

“Germany started years ago to develop 
synthetic rubber because the Germans 
planued on a war and knew they'd have 
to have it. 

“Here in the U. S. about a year ago, 
we lost our rubber supply almost over- 
night and without warning. Yet we're 
right now on the way to a better synthetic 
rubber industry than Germany will ever 
have! 

“Here in the Esso laboratories years 
ago we were developing processes for 
making synthetic rubber from petro- 


leum. Processes you read about now in 
the big emergency synthetic rubber 
program. 

“Now we didn’t do that research for 
war. We did it for knowledge, in our 
regular hunt for new and better ways to 
use petroleum. 

“What we did for petroleum, other 
companies did for other things. But the 
big point is—here 1500 research people 
work for one company just discovering new 
and useful things for the future. 

“This war is proving. once again, that 
the American idea is the greatest force 
on earth. It’s an idea Hitler will never 
understand. But a lot of people he’s 
pushing around are going to share it and 
thank God for it before many more 


years go by!” 





we 
What is it we've gol that Hitler hasnt ? 


STANDARD OIL 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America gets the world’s 


foremost petroleum research 
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McClintock Says 
Straight Selling 
Ads Are Out 


Cites Social Consciousness 
Of Ad Men and Communi- 
cation with Masses 


“War conditions have brought many 
fundamental changes in advertising 
practice, some of which will have a 
permanent effect 
upon advertising 
in the future,” 
said Miller Mc- 
Clintock, widely 
known advertis- 
ing authority, at 
a dinner meeting 
of the Media 
Men’s Associa- 
tion held at the 
New York Ad- 
vertising Club 
on Jan. 13. 

“We hear many 
enthusiastic re- 
ports upon the degree to which in- 
dustry has converted production to 
war effort,” continued McClintock. 
“The conversion of advertising to war 
needs has been no less striking. 
Among the changes which can be 
noted are greater simplicity and di- 
rectness in advertising copy, more 
factual and informational content and 
an emphasis upon timeliness.” 

Social Consciousness 

The most profound change, how- 
ever, according to McClintock, lies in 
a new social consciousness in adver- 
tising men and media. War has 
brought to them a recognition that ad- 
vertising is not only a means of selling 
goods and services of industry to the 
American people, but that it is also 

‘the world’s most powerful and com- 
pelling system of communication to 
the masses. This has brought with it 
a new sense of dignity and responsi- 
bility and a recognition that advertis- 
ing must bear, both for the war and 
for the postwar period, new duties of 
a social nature. This is clearly illus- 
trated by notable advertising cam- 
paigns which have already been in- 
augurated or have been announced. 

“National magazine publishers have 
devoted themselves earnestly to a 
nation-wide, media-wide campaign to 
inform American homes of their par- 
ticular duties in total war. The iron 
and steel industry has taken the job, 
through advertising, of informing the 
people and American industry of the 
need for scrap. The glycerine-produc- 
ing industries have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in informational 
advertising and merchandising to save 
precious household fats desperately 
needed for explosives. The meat in- 
dustry has assumed the responsibility 
under Secretary Wickard of informing 
the American people of the reasons 
behind meat shortages and the need 
for sharing with the armed forces and 
lend-lease requirements. 

Salvage Drive 

“The drug, cosmetic and allied in- 
dustries formed a pool amounting to 
several millions of dollars a year in 
time and space to provide a national 
campaign on War Bonds. More than 
180 national network advertisers and 
their agencies are systematically using 
spot announcements in cooperation 
with the radio division of the Office of 
War Information. Of course, the radio 
medium has given wholeheartedly of 
its time and resources for informa- 
tional service to government agencies. 

“Newspapers have made a phenom- 
enal contribution in organizing con- 





Miller McClintock 


version and _ salvage campaigns 
throughout the country. The outdoor 
advertising medium has provided a 
pool for the rapid production and dis- 
tribution of war posters.” 

McClintock estimated that these 
contributions by advertisers and media 
of informational war advertising and 
merchandising may currently be esti- 
mated at more than 250 million dollars 
per year, although there is, of course, 
no exact way of computing the totals. 

“Media men of advertising agencies 
carry in this whole job of advertising 
a new responsibility,” McClintock 
said. “It is important that advertising 
should prove its capacity, not only to 
obtain profitable results in a com- 
mercial sense, but that the placement 
of informational advertising should 
prove its capacity to get speedy results 
from the masses of the people on those 
things desperately needed for the war 
effort.” 


Looking toward the future, McClin- 
tock said that he believed the inspira- 
tion which advertising men had re- 
ceived from its war participation op- 
ened new horizons for advertising in 
the postwar period. It is his opinion 
that advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies and the media will never be con- 
tent to see advertising used exclusively 
for straight selling operations. Ad- 
vertising will have a new conception 
for the American people because it 
will have a consistent content of edu- 
cational, informational and cultural 
material. 


McClintock gave the Advertising 
Council, representing all media, ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies, 
large credit for the creation of this 
new effectiveness of advertising in the 
war effort and in the postwar period. 


s 
a 

Dairy Ass‘n to Use 
Newspaper Ads 

Taking business action that makes 
“front page news,” the executive com- 
mittee of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, representing more than 3,000,- 
000 dairy farmers, in session in Chi- 
cago last week-end, announced ad- 
vertising plans that will give voice to 
America’s dairy farmers on wartime 
food views. In a nationwide appeal 
by dairy farmers to the people of 
America, emphasis will be centered 
on significant and startling facts per- 
taining to record dairy food produc- 
tion in meeting the nation’s “Food for 
Victory” requirements and the pro- 
jection of reasons for the existing 
shortage of butter, cheese and milk 
here in the American market. News- 
papers will carry the advertising. 

Patriotic in appeal, the advertising 
copy will be pointed to the situation 
dairy farmers face in giving their all 
to defend and preserve the American 
way of living. Free of flag waving 
and selfish whining, the advertising 
will meet squarely the problem of the 
nation-wide dairy food production job 
and what is needed to get it done. 


NEW PILLSBURY ADS 


Tailored to fit food rationing and 
shortage problems, Pillsbury’s 1943 
winter newspaper advertising broke 
Jan. 14 with a heavy schedule of 640 
and 420-line ads in important key 
markets throughout the country. The 
campaign is designed especially to 
help housewives make rationed foods 
go further, and how to supplement 
meat-scarce diets with other nutri- 
tious foods. Pillsbury’s Best campaign 
opened with a meat-extender recipe 
for a “meat and apple casserole.” Sim- 
ilar ads are to follow, with copy giv- 
ing complete recipes for consumer- 
tested, illustrated foods, plus helpful 
rationing hints. 
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from General Foods 


ProvipinG the vast quantities of food that are neces- 
sary to victory is a tremendous task. 


In accepting a share of that task, General Foods has 
faced new and critical wartime problems . . . problems 
of research, supply, packaging, and distribution. 

That we have partially solved some of these problems 
is due not to our own efforts alone—but, in nearly every 
case, to the help and co-operation of others. 

And so, as this first year of war ends, we want to say 
“Thank you"’... 


+++ To suppliers—the food growers and producers who 
have labored unceasingly to increase the nation’s vital 
stocks of food. 


-++To distributors and retailers—who have uncom- 
plainingly accepted limited deliveries of some of our 
products. 


-++To the public—the men and women of America who 
have cheerfully accepted shortages and rationing. 


-+-To the Army and Navy—which have guided us in 
packing part of the rations for America’s armed forces. 


+++ To the Government agencies—which are striving 
to make rationing and price-and-wage controls workable. 


-++To the other members of the food industries— 
who have shared the common task in the spirit of gen- 
erous Co-operation. 


«+-To many vital services which help—transporta- 
tion, warehousing, and communications. 


. ++ To our stockholders—the owners of this enterprise, 
who support the company in its wartime program. 


..-To our employes—who, to aid the war effort, are 
working harder than ever before. 


« «+ To General Foods men in armed services—who have 
left us temporarily . . . whose service will be a constant 
inspiration to those of us who remain on the job at home. 


We are working together voluntarily and eagerly with 
many others in a common cause—supplying food for 
our soldiers and sailors and the far-greater armies of 
America’s civilians, and our allies. 

Our appreciation is deep for all who freely aid in this 
mighty effort. 

We are especially thankful for the meaning of those 
words “voluntarily and eagerly.” For they are part and 
parcel of Democracy at work—the goal for which we 
are fighting. 


= freneral Foods — 


Kaffee Hag Coffee 

La France * Satina 

Log Cabin Syrup 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Maxwell House Tea 
Minute Gelatin 

Minute Tapioca 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
Post’s Raisin Bran 
Post-Tens 

Post Toasties 

Postum Cereal 

Sanka Coffee 

Seafresh Fish 

Sealshipt Oysters 
Sure-Jell 

Swans Down Cake Flour 


Baker's Chocolate and 
Confectionery 

Baker’s Cocoa 

Baker’s Coconut 

Baker’s Premium Chocolate 

Bluepoint Oysters 

Calumet Baking Powder 

Certo * D-Zerta 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

40-Fathom Fish 

Grape-Nuts 

Grape-Nuts Flakes 

Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal 

Instant Postum 

Jell-O 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 

Jell-O Puddings 


BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—meats—poultry—seafoods 
—fruits—vegetables 








x BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS * 


message of appreciation 
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A little over a year ago, when Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor, some people had misgivings about the railroads. 
They knew the railroads had been through twelve tough 
years... that they had about 25 per cent fewer freight cars 
and locomotives than in 1929. Yet they were being called 
on to shoulder the weight of the greatest armament pro- 
gram in American history, if not in the world. Now, what 


does the record show ? Briefly summarized, it shows this... 








LF Ho See 








Today railroads of America are delivering 110,000,000 All shipbuilding records broken! And in this, railroads 
tons of freight a month, the greatest tonnage in their war by train. This exceeds the total number movedinthe have played a conspicuous part, because it is their job 
history—an average of 3,600,000 tons a day—every day. last war. Thisdoesn’t include men travelingonleaveeither. to bring the shipbuilding materials to shipyards. 





Te keep industry going at top speed and homes warm, Called im to “pinch hit” for oil tankers, railroads are Yet despite their war load, the railroads are doing their 
the railroads have hauled 1,600,000 tons of coal a day rushing to homes, motorists and industry of the East best to provide the American people with essential foods 


—a greater load even than in busy peacetime days. more than 700,000 barrels of petroleum daily. and commodities—and transportation for necessary trips. 
One question still remains unanswered. freight cars... revolutionary automatic 
How could the railroads do so much operating systems . . . modernized rail- 
with so little? In the “‘lean’”’ years they road methods on a wide scale. So, when 
replaced the old with new... larger, the war came the railroads were ready to 
more powerful locomotives... bigger do their share...and, ‘keep ’em rolling!” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SERVING THE NATION 
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Corporations Urged to Use Ads 


Interpreting Wartime Profits 
John W. Hanes Says NAM Survey Shows 
Folly of Relying on Past Methods . . . Declares 
Paid Space Can Tell “True Story” 


e 
The following is a digest of 
an address by Mr. Hanes, “Man- 
agement Reports to the Public,” 
made at the public relations 
conference which preceded the 
recent annual meeting of the 

National Association of Manu- 

facturers in New York. 

e 

DURING a period of total war, com- 

plete economic control by the state 
is inevitable. But I think it is im- 
portant that the people be made to 
understand that the suspension (for 
the duration) of our free way of 
going is of just another good thing 
like gasoline, automobile tires, sugar, 
and many of our luxuries which we 
have given up voluntarily but, more 
important, temporarily. 

When the war is won and over, we 
intend to get back these good things 
of life, including our business system 
of free enterprise. 

There may be some who will take 
advantage of the situation to discredit 
private business, and reflect upon the 
patriotism of its managers. 

Says Isolated Abuses Are Emphasized 

There may be some who will pick 
out isolated cases of abuses and dis- 
honesties (such as was the case with 
one small manufacturing enterprise 
in the Middle West) in order to show 
that all business is motivated solely 
by selfish and financial objectives, and 
that our system of free enterprise is 
no longer of any value. 

I do not think this is the time, nor 
would it be appropriate, to organize 
formal campaigns of any kind that 
could be construed even remotely as 
constituting a political attack on the 
President of the United States. Noth- 
ing should be done which might cause 
the public to lose confidence in him, 
even if it were possible. He is the 
Commander-in-Chief of our Army 
and Navy. 

At the same time, neither do I think 
that it is necessary for us to let a 
creeping state socialism overtake us 
by default. What we need, and must 
have, is constructive leadership. If 
you will permit me to say so, Ameri- 
can business needs some old-fash- 
ioned spiritual leadership. 

American business should tell the 
people every day through the press, 
the periodicals, the radio, and by word 
of mouth, just what it means to this 
country that we have at our disposal 
these great productive enterprises for 
producing the vast quantities of me- 
chanical weapons which will make 
the defeat of Hitler possible. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the industrial genius of America 
is going to win this war. 

That segment of our population 
which has been held up to scorn and 
ridicule for the past 10 years will 
emerge from this conflict in the high- 
est favor of our people, if we conduct 
ourselves properly. 





By JOHN W. HANES 


Chairman, Executive Committee, United States Lines; 
Former Under Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Former Member of the Securities and Exchange Commission 


The Opinion Research Corporation 
recently completed a survey for the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
in which they found that 70% of all 
those interviewed believed that ex- 
travagant profits are being made out 
Furthermore, the survey 


of the war. 











John W. Hanes 


showed that this belief is spreading, in 
spite of all the evidence to the con- 
trary which is published daily in the 
financial news columns of our daily 
papers. 

Says Profits Are Declining 

We know that corporate profits 
reached a peak in 1941, and have been 
receding steadily ever since. Yet the 
survey, made earlier in 1942, shows 
a huge increase in those who believe 
the increase in the cost of living is 
caused by an increase in_ profits. 
Fewer and fewer people blame the 
high cost of living upon the increase 
in wages and the increase in taxes. 

You know, and understand, that for 
years we have developed a method of 
collecting hidden taxes from the peo- 
ple through corporations. The con- 
sumer has been paying hidden taxes 
in the purchase of every item which 
he bought. The actual mechanics of 
tax-paying have been performed for 
him by the company which, in selling 
him goods, added something to the 
price for taxes. 

Corporation taxes, as indeed is the 
case with most other federal taxes, 
are borne by the buyers of goods—by 
the housewives of 35 million American 
families who are the purchasing 
agents for over 130 million ultimate 
consumers. 

The NAM this year issued a booklet 
called “How to prevent misinterpreta- 
tion of your profits,” a most interest- 
ing display of corporate statements. 
But I daresay that, unless you were 
an employe, or a stockholder, of one 
of those corporations, you would never 
have seen one of those statements. 


They were well done. And the re- 
sult of this type of educational work 
among employes is admirably demon- 
strated by the Opinion Survey 
amongst employes of those corpora- 
tions. . 

Says Employes’ Views Differ 

Only 18% of the employes accuse 
their own companies of making big 
profits, and 9%, or one-half, think 
their companies are entitled to such 
profits. 

Now why is it that the average 
newspaper reader thinks so differ- 
ently from the average employe men- 
tioned above? I think it may be 
due to the method of salesmanship 
used, 

American industry has done a mar- 
velous job of educating the public to 
the use of its wares. This has been 
done through the various advertising 
media—the press, the radio, the maga- 
zine, the billboard. But the startling 
fact is that we have left it to a head- 
line writer on the copy desk of the 
financial department of the newspaper 
to interpret our profit and loss state- 
ments for our public. 

Financial statements are dull, unin- 
teresting, and tedious reading. They 
are like so much Greek to the vast 
majority of men, and practically all 
women, And I maintain that it is not 


necessary that they be so dull and un. 
intelligible. They can be made vita 
and interesting, as well as startling 
and illuminating. Everyone is jp. 
tensely interested in the war, and 
the progress we are making in it. 

We have been doing a lot of instity- 
tional advertising—telling how a re. 
frigerator and an automobile went off 
to war, how we produced our first 
million or billion dollars of war 
material. 

Why Not Pay for Space? 


Well, why not pay for advertising 
space to get the true story of our 
financial statements over to both the 
men and the women of the country? 
And, more important still, to the 
editors of our papers and maga- 
zines. 

Editors, I take it, are just like al] 
other human beings. Something they 
give away is not impressed upon their 
memory nearly so much as something 
they exchange for the coin of the 
realm. 

Suppose, in the daily press, and the 
women’s magazines, you advertise 
your profit and loss statement some- 
thing like this: 


We produced for the war 
ee ee oe $50 million 

Out of this amount we paid 
Te ow labor ....... $25 million 

To other producers and 

contractors for their 
labor and materials .. $15 million 

Our contribution to the cost 
of government ..... $8 million 
Sere rererie $48 million 

Left for the owners of the 
business ... er . $2 million 
OOM .céccrcccress Oe oe 


There is real romance in that story, 
and the editorial writers could really 
do a job on it. But the folly of doing 
as we have in the past is made 
abundantly clear through the NAM 
poll. 

We must adopt different methods. 
And we are not going to get the mes- 
sage across through the financial 
pages. 

Too few see them, and 
understand what they see. 


fewer 





NAM Man Outlines 
Three Ages of 
Public Relations 


Broadway Press Agentry and 
Negative Outlook Give Way 
To Keeping Good Reputation 


By WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


J 
The following is an excerpt 
from an address, “Why Are We 
Here?” given by Mr. Weisenbur- 
ger before the public relations 
conference which preteded the 
recent NAM meeting. 
ae 

Shakespeare wrote of the “Seven 
Ages of Man.” Perhaps the Bard of 
Avon will squirm only slightly if I 
dare to paraphrase his idea as _ it 
applies to public relations. 

The first age of public relations was 
the “good old days” when public re- 
lations in the public's mind was repre- 
sented by old-fashioned Broadway 
press-agentry. The demand for public 
relations was expressed in “Get my 
name in the paper, good, bad, or in- 
different, but GET IT IN.” And if the 
publicity man did, he was a good pub- 
lic relations man. 

Then came the age when an ac- 
cepted formula was to keep the boss 
and the company out of the public 


eye. The whole approach was nega- 
tive. The public relations man’s job 
was to keep the company from getting 
a bad reputation. Silence was golden 
until a strike was brewing or some 
other difficulty caught up with the 
company. 

Today, thank God, we are in the 
third age of public relations. We 
know that just keeping from getting a 
bad reputation is not enough. We 
know that public relations must pro- 
vide positive leadership toward 
achieving and maintaining a good rep- 
utation. 

That accounts for this conference. 
This conference is dramatic evidence 
that the practice of industrial public 
relations is attaining a recognized pro- 
fessional public relations of heavy 
responsibility. 

You are the men upon whom it falls 
to sell the by-products of industry 
which interest the public as much and 
sometimes more than the direct prod- 
uct. Industry, producing now for vic- 
tory, will have to produce the better 
life after victory, jobs and security for 
the individual and the nation. These 
are things that can’t be built by poli- 
ticos, appropriated by Congress, or 
fashioned out of the mouthings of pro- 
fessional unionists. It is management 
that will pay and raise wages, shorten 
hours and improve working condi- 
tions. 

The public can be brought to realize 
this. When it does and as long as it 
does, we need have no fear for the 
future of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. 

There, public relations man, is your 
challenge and your opportunity! 
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flying boat, designed and built by Martin for the United States Navy 
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—for the shape of things to come... 


LOOK TO THE SKY! 


WITHOUT a dream, no war would be worth 
the winning ... no life worth the living. 
Man's dreams, great or small, and his deter- 
mination to transform them into reality, are 
the forces that make all human progress. 


Today the shape of things to come is ob- 
scured by the smoke of war. But through the 
pall, dimly, the outline of a brave, new dream 
is visible . . . a dream of great airliners link- 
ing the free nations of the world in travel 
and commerce ...a dream of Rio, Bombay, 
Zanzibar, brought within hours of your door- 


step ... born of great fleets of giant air- 
planes carrying war materials and men to 
the battle fronts around the world... a 
dream of ancient hates and fears yield- 
ing to airborne contact between new-found 


neighbors. 


This is the dream that aviation offers the 
world. Through the tremendous technical 
advances developed to strengthen the wings 
of war, this dream awaits only peace to be- 
come reality... for the shape of things to come 
... look to the sky! 


THE GLENN L 


MARTIN 


COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE 


Forerunner of things to come 1s the huge 70-ton **Mars,"’ world's largest 





Martin is also producing large numbers of | 


timore”” bombers for Britain. 


S. Army B26 fighting 
bombers, great U.S. Navy “‘Mariner”’ patrol bombers, and swift ‘*Bal- 
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The following address was 
given by Mr. Ross at the session 
on public relations preceding the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers meeting in New York 
in December. 

& 


EXTRAORDINARY things are often 

imputed to public relations and to 
those who practice the profession, but 
the question assigned to me, “Where 
Are We Headed in Public Relations?” 
seems more like the business of the 
soothsayers and I wish at the outset 
to disclaim any proficiency in that 
field. 

This audience needs no reminder 
from me as to either the importance 
of public relations or the influence of 
public opinion. 

Let us just make sure of what we 
are talking about when we talk about 
public relations. Nearly everybody 
has a different idea about it. 


Principle and Practice 

In principle, it is a simple thing. 
The best definition of it that I know 
is “living up to one’s public respon- 
sibilities.” 

In practice, however, it is not so 
simple. The public relations problem 
of any organization is to deserve, to 
obtain, and to protect a favorable pub- 
lic attitude toward it. 

This involves all sorts of practical 
decisions of everyday business: as to 
engineering, production, finance, dis- 
tribution, wages, taxation, dividends; 
as to the government, the employes, 
the stockholders, the customers, the 
suppliers, and other people. It in- 
volves business policy and policy- 
making and those that make the po- 
licy. 

It runs smack into temperament at 
every turn. It encounters the hide- 
bound, reluctant worshipper of estab- 
lished ways, the visionary academician 
with his crackpot theories, and the 
hardheaded executive who is harassed 
by the frustrations of legislatures, 
courts, and commissions, or by the 
annoying importunities of pressure 
groups. 

Literature on Business Is Hostile 

It runs into lawyers who still think 
that every court decision turns entire- 
ly on their own legalistic moves and 
counter-moves and that public opi- 
nion has nothing to do with the out- 
come. 

It has to deal with the businessman’s 
impatience and misunderstanding of 
the press and his resulting unfounded 
belief that if the public relations man 
knew his stuff a critical editorial 
would not appear or an unfavorable 
headline would have been different. 

It runs into competition. It has to 
deal with the bickerings that crop up 
between groups and individuals with- 
in industry who sometimes cannot see 
that the welfare of all business may 
be jeopardized by their petty quarrels 
and jealousies. 

It has to deal with individuals who 
get themselves labeled by joining 
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things they should not join or by re- 
fusing to join things they should join, 
including community and civic activi- 
ties in which they should be impor- 
tant participants. 

It has to deal with the fact that most 
of the literature concerning business 
is hostile. 

It has to deal today with a nation at 
war, when emotions are more apt than 
in normal times to sway people to ex- 
tremes—when the public and how we 
deal with it require more than ordi- 
nary attention on our part. 

And dealing with all these different 
elements—and many others, tangible 
and intangible—sound public relations 
holds fast to one purpose: to help cre- 
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ate and shape those policies in our 
companies, which, if sincerely prac- 
ticed and effectively made known to 
the public, will be reflected in public 
good will. 

So that is where we ought to be 
headed in terms of our fundamental 
objective. 

Precious Asset 

Now let us consider for a moment 
what is our immediate position and, 
to use a military term, whether it is 
being consolidated for further gains. 

At the present time, American in- 
dustry and its leaders stand well with 
the American people. They are doing 
a superb job of producing the things 
that are necessary to win the war. 
People know it and recognize it. 

This is a precious asset, but its sig- 
nificance for us in this conference is 
that not so long ago industry and its 
leaders occupied a less enviable place 
in the public estimation. When we 
stop to realize how quickly this 
change occurred, it is enough to give 
us serious pause. It took a world war 
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Industry Should Show the Public 
They Are for the Same Things 


Industry Had a Bad Name, Yet It Is 
Fighting With Everything for the 
Same Things the People Are 


to make people realize that industry 
is the greatest bulwark we have in 
time of national peril. Yet here it was 
all the time, doing an equally fine 
peacetime job. 

Why was our credit with the public 
so weak, and what will people think 
about industry and its leaders when 
the war ends? 

It may thus be helpful in trying to 
anticipate where we are headed in 
public relations if we ask ourselves 
why business gets in disfavor. 

We all know that, since the turn of 
the century, business has been increas- 
ingly subjected to legislative and reg- 
ulatory restrictions and congressional 
inquiries on one subject or another. 
These in turn fertilized the growth of 
an expanding bureaucracy and arti- 
culated from time to time a flood of 
criticism of business and _ business 
leaders. We all know that industry 
has been put in the false position of 
being concerned only with material 
production and profit, of being some- 
what laggard in its social conscience. 
We all know that these and many 
other vicissitudes through which in- 
dustry has passed have often put in- 
dustry on the defensive. 

The result of all this has been well 
summed up in the statement that the 
American people have never been 
convinced of the “rightness” of modern 
industry. 

Unfortunate Label “Against" 


What then is the reason for the pub- 
lic’s lack of conviction as to industry’s 
rightness? At the risk of oversim- 
plifying a complex question, let me 
suggest one answer. I believe it is 
this: that over the years industry, 
rightly or wrongly, has been cast in 
the role of always being against things. 
In its practical, work-a-day world it 
has to try to strike an honest mean 
between blind resistance to social and 
economic change and abject acquies- 
cence in proposals that sound good but 
may actually threaten the complete 
socialization of industry. In _ the 
process its motives become suspect. It 
never seems to be for the things that 
the people are for. 

This label unfortunately has at- 
tached to industry for many years, 
often whether it was deserved or not, 
and often when the label belonged to 
only a few and yet was applied to all. 

You and I know that the average 
business executive is just as honest, 
just as fair, and just as anxious to dis- 
charge his responsibilities as the aver- 
age editor, the average worker, or the 
average officeholder. 

It is a curious paradox that Amer- 
ican business management, which has 
been responsible—and I think largely 
responsible—for the fact that here in 
America we have the highest standard 
of living of any peoples of the world, 
should be suspected at the same time 
of having an anti-social attitude; that 
American industry, which, due to the 
freedom of opportunity that is its life 
blood, has helped to promote a wider 
extension of cultural, educational, and 
spiritual values in America than exists 
in any other country of the world, 


should have to justify its very exis. 
tence; that industrial management, 
which has performed a modern mir. 
acle in its war production, should have 
to be concerned about how it wil] 
stand with the American people when 
the war is over; and that so few peo. 
ple realize that the future assurance 
of their enjoyment of the freedoms 
they are fighting for is so closely 
bound up with the freedom of busj- 
ness enterprise. 

Today we are in a great war. We 
are fighting for one thing—freedom, If 
there is any one thing that is essential 
to the enjoyment by the people of the 
products of industry it is freedom— 
the cornerstone of the individual en. 
terprise system—of American business 
management. American industry 
stands well with the American people 
right now because in the war it is for 
what the people are for. It is fighting 
alongside them for freedom. 


Now centralized economic planning, 
on the other hand (and that is one of 
the big things ahead of us in public 
relations) is the antithesis of the kind 
of freedom under which industry 
thrives—of the kind of freedom that 
encourages creative genius, that re- 
wards initiative, that produces indus- 
trial abundance, that makes for a high 
standard of living, that safeguards in- 
dividual rights. This is the freedom 
that people really want. This also 
is the freedom that is the business- 
man’s business. Do they mean the 
same thing to the people? 

Affirmative Theme 

Maybe in this idea is a clue as to 
where we should be headed in public 
relations. Maybe in this idea is a 
suggestion of a positive, affirmative 
theme for industry—a set of values 
by which to measure the effects of 
things we see proposed or predicted; 
things that we know or suspect may 
be destructive of private enterprise; 
things that may jeopardize the con- 
tinued achievement of American in- 
dustry and, therefore, the liberties of 
the people. 

People are impressed today by the 
number of airplanes, tanks, guns and 
other materials of war turned out by 
the nation’s industrial plants now 
largely plants of war. They are ready 
to recognize a great productive 
achievement. How, in our public re- 
lations, can we relate in the minds 
of the people the connection between 
this achievement in war and the ne- 
cessity to keep alive in peace the prin- 
ciples that made it possible? 

Pick up the magazines and newspa- 
pers and you will find companies 
whose peacetime products you knew 
well and companies you never heard 
of—all advertising products for war. 

Except in rare instances, however, 
you will not find the answer to the 
one important question: Who and 
what are responsible for this so-called 
miracle? As I say, the American pub- 
lic seems to recognize this achieve- 
ment. But I am not so sure that 
they understand who is responsible 
for it. Those who believe in gov- 
ernment economic planning, if not in 
outright government operation of in- 
dustry—and there are many in and out 
of public life—naturally want govern- 
ment to get the credit for it. We need 
a clear answer to the question: Was 
this job accomplished by the creative 
genius of the free individual enter- 
prise system, or was it the result of 
government planning? Will people 
have in mind after the war not only 
what industry did to help win it, but 
why the qualities and characteristics of 
American industrial management, 
which helped to produce this result, 
must be preserved in order to enjoy 
to the fullest extent the fruits of in- 
dustry working in peace? : 

Are we headed in that direction " 
our public relations? It seems to me 
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there is a great challange to our in- 

nuity, our resourcefulness, and our 
jmagination—to get industry’s sym- 
pols recognized as the symbols of 
what the people are for. 

Goverrment direction and control 
are essential where a whole people 
must be organized for war. But to 
what extent do people know and real- 
je that industry would never have 
achieved its “war production miracle” 
if, in the prewar period, its thousands 
of enterprises had not been free to 
compete vigorously with each other. 

The United States is now producing 
more airplanes, more tanks, more 
ships, more guns, than any other na- 
tion in the world. It did this in a 
relatively few months. 

But should not people have expected 
itto be this way? The United States 
has always produced more than any 
other nation in the world. We made 
more automobiles, more radios, more 
washing machines, more telephones, 
more of all the things that help people 
to live better. 

People came from all over the world 
to study American business manage- 
ment. The worker was free to work 
his way into management. Manage- 
ment was free to develop its own 
methods. The companies were free to 
compete actively for the consumer 
market. Americans believed in gov- 
ernment regulation, but not in gov- 
ernment direction and control except 
in time of war. 

Free Enterprise Responsible 

In short, the free enterprise system 
alone made possible the production 
successes brought about under gov- 
ernment direction in war. 

The war production story of Amer- 
ican industry is being well told, but 
are we emphasizing enough, not the 
job itself, but who does it, why he 
has been able to do it, and what it 
means, always, to encourage the 
doers? 

Is not this one way at least in which 
to make clear to the people through 
our public relations that what they 
are for is essentially what industry 
is for? 

This does not mean that industry 
must be a “yes man” to the public; or 
a weather vane, turning hither and 
yon with every passing whim of popu- 
lar fancy. It does mean that indus- 
try, from a public relations point of 
view, should be aware of an alert to 
what the people are thinking and 
try to anticipate it. But public rela- 
tions says: Be sure you do the right 
thing, make your position clear, and 
identify it with the fundamentally 
tight things that people believe and 
eventually support. 

Cites Three Points 


All I suggest is that to those who 
are charged with public relations re- 
sponsibility in industry the war and 
conditions due to war have brought 
new opportunities for usefulness and 
constructive achievement. 

First: Let us try to know and un- 
derstand ourselves, the history and 
nature of the problems that confront 








business management today, and the | 


problems that are likely to arise to- 
morrow, in the interest of an intelli- 
gent, informed opinion about them 
and their relation to the free enter- 
prise system. 

Second: Let us try to know public 
opinion and to keep alive to its long- 
‘erm trends, to the end that in fol- 
‘owing them, meeting them, or at- 
‘empting to turn them we are at least 
aware of their implications as related 
‘o industry’s actions. 

Third: Let us try to make sure that 
through the peace, as well as through 

€ war, industry’s ideas, policies, and 
Practices are such that in indus- 
try’s _advocacy of free enterprise 

erican business management will 
be understood to be for the things 
that people want and need. 





“They tell me I’m in the Army now. I’ve 
passed my physical exam and all the rest 
of it, and I’m certified to do one of the 
most important jobs in the world—help- 
ing to strengthen America’s fighting men.” 


The lady has a right to be proud. For 
today, all over the United States, fresh 
milk is being served in Army cantonments 
as a basic part of the conditioning diet. 

The rich and regular appearance of milk 
and milk products on U. S. Army mess 
tables is one of the reasons why boys in 


service grow healthier month by month. 


National Dairy is using its far-flung facil- 
ities for production, processing and distri- 
bution to speed milk and milk products 
in ever greater volume to Army posts in 


many areas in this country and abroad. 


And to the men in service overseas, 


National Dairy is shipping millions of 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


"I’ve just heard from my draft board” 


pounds of an unusual new milk product 
..a preserved butter for export that 
will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This versatile food is only one of many 
products of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, an organization whose research 
is devoted to the exciting task of making 
milk and its many products ever more 


abundantly available to people everywhere. 





Dedicated to the wider use and better understand- 
ing of milk as a human food ... as a base for the 
development of new products and materials .. . 
as a source of health and enduring progress on 
the farm and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Cites Need for Frequent 
Reports by Industries 


By JOHN P. SYME 


Director of Industrial Relations, Johns-Manville Corporation 


* 

The following is a condensa- 
tion of an address by Mr. Syme, 
“Management Reports on the 
State of Business,” given before 
the public relations conference 
which preceded the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 
New York. 

& 


THE ADMITTED basic objective of 

most businesses is to produce useful 
goods which the public can afford to 
buy. However, 
most managers 
of businesses to- 
day recognize 
that they per- 
form a trustee- 
ship which has 
much_ broader 
ramifications 
than mere ac- 
countability to 
customers or 
stockholders. 
The effect of any 
company’s oper- 
ations upon the 
entire economy of the nation must not 
be ignored, if the complete story of 
free enterprise’s contribution to the 
economic and social advancement of 
the people is to be fully known. 

Unless management finds ways to 
tell this story effectively, business is 
passing up what can be and should 
be its most powerful public relations 
tool. We must lift our sights, cease to 
think in terms of cold statistics, and 
learn how to make the financial and 
economic story of business really mean 
something, not only to customers and 
stockholders, but to employes and to 
the general public—all interlocking 
members of our economy and our 
society. 

Understanding by Public 

Large figures, such as millions of 
dollars, are difficult to comprehend 
unless they are given on some com- 
parative basis. It is only human to 
feel that a few dollars can be spared 
from a million dollars in profits with- 
out injuring the stockholders, the man- 
agement or the future of a company. 
But when these millions are related 
properly and in simple, comparative 
terms, the public seems to have a fair 
understanding. 

As mentioned here yesterday: A 
profit of 23 million dollars in a given 
company may be considered unfair 
and excessive. But a profit of six 
cents out of every dollar may not be 
considered unreasonable. In fact, even 
nine cents out of every dollar, we are 
told, is not believed to be an unrea- 
sonable profit. This difference in un- 
derstanding is important, and indicates 
the need for reporting facts properly 
to the public. 

The business man can no longer af- 
ford to allow the “mysteries of 
finance” to continue to grow as a big 
bad wolf, threatening the security of 
the common man. 

One of the business man’s principal 
fears seems to be that the revealing of 
too many facts may supply informa- 
tion which will be of benefit to his 
competitors, or may adversely affect 
stock selling prices. These considera- 
tions have been discussed in many 
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companies. Of course, some of them 
are valid. However, I believe that 
most companies are far too timid in 
this respect. A great majority of such 
objections will be eliminated if the 
revealing of information follows con- 
sistent, straightforward principles. 

I raise the question, “To Whom 
Should We Report?” The answer 
seems to me obvious, but let me state 
it briefly. 

We must tell our story to those on 
whom private enterprise depends for 
its existence. They are: 


1. Twelve million stockholders. 
2. Forty-odd million employes. 
3. Fifty million voters. 


All Are Customers 

And, you say, customers? Yes, all 
of these and more besides are cus- 
tomers. But the fact that business 
must satisfy the customer is such an 
obvious one, we as public relations 
men need give it no real concern in 
considering our specific problem. 

What Should We Report? The 
answer is, all pertinent facts needed 
to tell a complete story; excluding, of 
course, the occasional information 
which, if revealed, would actually 
work to the detriment of the com- 
pany’s best interest. This seems 
simple enough. But, somehow, it is 
not fully appreciated by many finan- 
cial executives and company heads, 

In presenting this information, I 
think we can take a leaf out of the 
advertising man’s rule book. He will 
tell the president of his company that 
he can talk to his market only in 
terms of the self-interest of the mar- 
ket. I am sure that this will apply 
equally well to selling the public on 
the economic contributions of cor- 
porate operations. 

Certainly, if we do not present our 
financial story in the best possible 
light in its effect on the selfish inter- 
ests of those to whom we are re- 
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porting, we cannot expect to enlist 
the support of any very great number 
of people. 

In this respect, our job is not greatly 
different from that of the advertising 
men. We are dealing in facts and 
figures; but it is our job to use these 
facts and figures in a way that will 
leave a very definite impression on 
our audience. 

For this reason, we must be highly 
selective in casting aside the great 
mass of detailed information at our 
disposal, and thus assure that we ask 
our audience to read and retain only 
that which is significant. We should 
certainly be far from realistic if we, 
for one moment, supposed that any- 
one in our audience would get the 
impression we desired, if we feed them 
only on cold statistics. 

Summarize Objective 

How Do We Report? We must re- 
port in terms understandable to the 
persons we are addressing. 

I had an argument recently (a very 
friendly one) with a very able ac- 
countant. It is his confirmed belief 
that it is the responsibility of business 
to educate the people of this country 
in basic accounting principles in order 
that they may be in a position to un- 
derstand financial reports. This man 
is sincere, but I am afraid he mod- 
estly discounts the years which he 
himself has devoted to the study of 
what he calls his “art.” 

Should we carry this philosophy to 
all aspects of a given company’s re- 
ports, it would seem to me to be 
necessary to start off by making all 
people economists; then all people 
would necessarily have to be engi- 
neers, and certainly all people would 
have to be lawyers and financiers. 
We can draw no other conclusion than 
that we must report to all people in 
terms which the layman can under- 
stand. 

Let me summarize the objective of 
the morning’s conference in terms that 
I think we might use in selling the 
broad principles involved to our own 
executives. 

In the field of company reporting we 
must do a selling job, or a marketing 
job. 

Our Product 
business itself. 

The Market is the people—the stock- 


is a basic one—the 


holders, the employes and the public 

The Merchandising Program is th 
technique of selling. 

There is hardly a business executiy, 
who will not devote much of his tiny 
and a very considerable proportion oj 
the expense of his business to th 
proper merchandising and advertising 
of his product. With our presen 
knowledge of public reaction, how cap 
he avoid devoting real time and car 
and thought to the protection of his 
entire business enterprise, through the 
development of a proper merchandjs. 
ing program to sell the facts of his 
business to those who are destined ty 
determine its very future existence? 

Many business’ concerns hay 
jumped on the band wagon of making 
special, simplified financial reports fo 
employes. They have let it go x 
that. But this is not a solution. Ny 
thinking advertising man would eye 
for one instant try to sell a busines 
leader on merchandising a_ product 
by means of a campaign consisting of 
one advertisement a year. 

We have hardly made a dent in the 
difficult and hard job of acquainting 
Mr. John Q. Public with the simple 
facts of what makes business tick. 

If we are going to save this busi- 
ness system we must start now to tel! 
more people more facts more often, 
in a such a way that they will know 
what we are talking about. If out of 
this morning’s discussion we can stim. 
ulate further thinking, and, what is 
more important, further action in this 
direction, we shall have made a step 
forward. 


QUAKER OATS ADS 


Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, is 
using approximately 440 newspapers 
extending down to small towns, ad- 


vertising Quaker Oats and Mother’ : 


Oats both as a hot cereal and as 

“meat stretcher” under wartime mea 
rationing. The campaign extends ove! 
a period of three months and include 
large-size copy, placed through Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., Chicago. In add- 
tion, Quaker Oats Company, through 
Sherman & Marquette Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, will launch an in- 
tensive advertising campaign, begin- 
ning Feb. 14, to stimulate the sale 0 
Quaker Puffed Wheat Sparkies and 
Puffed Rice Sparkies. 





S. O. of Indiana Stresses 
Conservation As Ad Theme 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21—As a result of a 

survey it has completed on wartime 
readership of newspaper advertising, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana will 
again make newspapers its major 
advertising medium for 1943, it was 
announced last week by President 
Edward G. Seubert. 

The survey was started before 
nationwide gasoline rationing  be- 
came effective. Company represen- 
tatives interviewed midwestern mo- 
torists and found then that about 16% 
planned to give their cars better care 
than they had before the war. 

Seubert Cites Survey 

“Soon after the start of a series of 
newspaper ads by Standard of Indi- 
ana on the need for better care of a 
car under rationing, the company 
made another survey and found that 
among motorists who had read Stand- 
ard’s newspaper advertising more 
than twice as many said they would 
give their cars better care,” Mr. Seu- 
bert explained. 

The proven theme of car conserva- 
tion will be continued in 1943 news- 
paper ads. In addition, there will be 
two special ads on the place held by 


the service station dealer in America’s 
war effort and on a new “war tire” 
made from scrap rubber which Stand- 
ard of Indiana will sell. 

Not only was the company’s con- 
sumer advertising last year directly in 
line with the war effort but several 
surveys, including one by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, have 
proved conclusively that over 90% of 
all motorists want to be told how to 
conserve their cars and tires. 

Rationing Is Theme 

The company’s advertising has been 
and is doing a remarkably fine job 
of public relations. 

Company officials are convinced that 
they could not have had advertising 
themes during the year of more direct 
benefit to its dealers. 

Standard Oil’s current campaign is 
built around “Gas Rationing Eye- 
Openers.” 

The survey just completed indicates 
that both the theme and the technique 
in Standard Oil’s current series are 
extremely successful. Results showed 
that the company’s ads increased over 
all observation and that nearly twice 


as many of those who saw the ads 
read the most important part of the 
copy message than in the case of a 
average ad. 

In addition, the company found that 
the favorable reaction of both motor- 
ists and dealers to its current # 
theme is very high. 

Company officials believe that from 
the standpoint of getting the impor 
tant copy message read, the “Gas Re 
tioning” ads comprise one of the mos 
noteworthy series of ads Standard 0: 
has ever run. 


Officials are of the opinion that- 
subject to the extreme flexibility nov 
necessary in all of their advertisi¥ 
plans—a continuation of the preset! 
educational campaign (showing th 
need of better car care) is the prope 
advertising approach to motorists— 
least in the early months of 1943. 

To Maintain Schedule 

Standard is using a similar approa¢? 
in its farm paper, rural radio, indus 
trial, fleet, furnace oil, and other at 
vertising. In fact, company official 
believe that conservation is a m0 
important theme today. 

The company expects to carry 
newspapers in 1943, for the year as! 
whole, approximately the same sc 
ule as it ran last year. 

McCann - Erickson, Inc., Chicaé? 
places the company’s account. 
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THIS IS WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. JD From BUSY NEW ENGLAND 





MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (Mj) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

ord Monitor-Patriot (E) 
Keene Sentinel (E) 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) 


VERMONT 

Barre Times (E) 
Bennington Banner (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Globe (M&E) 
Boston Globe (S) 
Boston Post (M 


JANUARY 


23, 1943 





HOW BUSY NEW ENGLAND begins 1943 is very 
important to you. The high lights of a book of 
facts (were one available) could be compressed 
in a few simple statements .. . 


Net income, for example, runs parallel but slightly 
ahead of the nation’s phenomenal record. Declines 
are being registered in civilian goods production 
and in new construction work—but, as you might 
expect, available workers are being gobbled up 
quickly by overly busy war industry in other 
New England spots. 


Bey Mw Eagle 


A “NATURAL” FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Boston Post (S) 

Boston Record & American (ME) 

Boston Sunday Advertiser () 

Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) 

Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
Hyannis (E) 

Fall River Herald News (€ 

Fitchburg Sentinel (E) 

Framingham News ie} 

Haverhill Gazette (E 

Holyoke Transcript (E) 

Lawrence Eagle-Tribune (ME) 

New Bedfo Sunday Standard-Times 
Ss 


(S) 
New Bedford Standard Times (E 
North Adams Transcript (€) 


Outside of a few places, the boom is agricultural 
as well as industrial . . . with the general trend 
very much on the up-beat for this year. 


This means much to you... 
have to sell in this money-active war market place 
right now 


not only for what you 


. . » but in preserving and protecting 
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MORE NEWS FROM AFRICA 


APPOINTMENT of Robert E. Sherwood as OWI 

representative in North Africa may have the 
effect desired by Elmer Davis—better news ser- 
vice from that mysterious front. Whether Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Sherwood will be able to tear 
aside the censorship veil cannot now be predicted, 
but it is to be hoped that their efforts will suc- 
ceed. 

We have much at stake in Africa—possibly 
even ultimate victory in Europe, but events of 
recent weeks have been far from well understood 
either here or in Great Britain or Soviet Russia. 
Thousands of angry words have arisen over the 
little-understood political and military maneuvers 
of American leaders in the French territory—and 
every one of them is a blow at the united efforts 
that we and our allies must exert for victory. 

The policy of secrecy has not worked. Appar- 
ently it has done all the harm that the advocates 
of censorship feared would follow a policy of 
complete candor. And we are very sure that 
whatever is wrong with the African picture will 
not be corrected so long as censorship hides the 
details from ‘the public of the United Nations. 
Mistakes multiply in darkness. The light of true 
news destroys them. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Hull seems a 
trifle premature in his tart counsel that the peo- 
ple pay more attention to African affairs and less 
to domestic factionalism here. The advice is 
excellent, except for the fact that we do not have 
the information upon which to give thought to 
Africa—a situation for which the State Depart- 
ment bears some responsibility. Take the censor- 
ship blinders off the able reporters who are now 
in Algeria and the African question will not lack 
serious thought by Americans. 


THE AMMUNITION EXPOSE 
CITATION of courageous reporting by the St. 

Louis Star-Times of allegedly bad practices in 
the St. Louis Ordnance plant appeared in this 
space in the Jan. 9 issue. This plant is operated 
by the United States Cartridge Co., a subsidiary 
of the Western Cartridge Co., of Alton, II. 
From Charles H. Hopkins, public relations direc- 
tor of the latter, we have received a copy of a 
statement issued Jan. 16 by the Under Secretary 
of War, and to bring the record up to date, we 
quote it: 

“Under Secretary of War Patterson said today, 
that American troops are getting only the highest 
quality small arms ammunition. Patterson’s an- 
nouncement was made after an investigation by 
a five-man board of experts at the St. Louis 
Ordnance plant, which is operated by the U. S. 
Cartridge Co. and is the largest in the country. 
Charges had been made that the ammunition 
manufactured at St. Louis was defective. 

“*The American people can be assured,’ Pat- 
terson said, ‘that the small arms ammunition that 
is delivered to their fighting forces is of the high- 
est quality. Constant vigilance is exerted in 
every one of our ammunition factories to make 
sure that this high ideal is maintained for the 
safety of our fighting men. The method of ord- 
nance acceptance, sampling and inspection of the 
finished product of the St. Louis Ordnance plant 
is entirely satisfactory.’ ” 

Calling the statement “evasive and deceptive,” 
the Star-Times declared Jan. 18 that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other government 
agencies are continuing to look into the condi- 
tions revealed by the newspaper. It also stated 





And if any man hear my words, and believe not, 
I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. St. John XII: 46. 





that several improvements in practice have been 
ordered by Army experts. 

Whatever the truth may be, the Star-Times 
was justified in its exposé of even trivial lapses 
from perfection in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion. Morale is important, but it can’t be pre- 
served by silence on unpleasant conditions: We 
hope that the paper will carry out its policy of 
printing all the facts revealed by the official in- 
vestigations, in justice to all concerned. 


AUSTRALIANS CARRY ON 

FORTUNATE are American newspapers, indeed, 

with all of their wartime troubles in com- 
parison with their opposite numbers in other 
warring nations. This week’s mail, for instance, 
brought from Australia the remarks of Sir Keith 
Murdoch, chairman of the Melbourne Herald and 
other newspapers, before the annual meeting of 
the Herald & Weekly Times, Ltd. Some of the 
high spots brought out by Sir Keith on the past 
year’s operations provide interesting reading for 
our own folks who are prone to grumble too 
quickly over their hardships. 

For instance, the Herald published an average 
of 188 pages a week before the war. Today, it is 
running 52 pages a week. When war broke out 
three years ago, it had ample newsprint on hand 
for all its papers, plus a large quantity in New 
York. The Tasmanian paper mill, in which it had 
a large share, had just come into operation. All 
of these immense raw material resources were 
cheerfully thrown into the national pool for the 
benefit of all newspapers. The company’s papers 
are now using only 274% per cent of their pre-war 
base-year paper, and since circulations are in- 
creased, the number of pages must be kept below 
274% per cent of the pre-war schedule. 

Before the war, the company employed 1,342 
hands. Today it operates with 870 full-time 
employes. In military service are 450 former em- 
ployes, whose places are being held for them, 
whose homes are being kept solvent, and whose 
military pay is being supplemented by the paper 
to the tune of £500 weekly. The cost of this 
contribution to date has been £55,000. 

Fuel shortages have been met courageously, 
and the Herald newspapers are using only 24 per 
cent of the gasoline they consumed in 1939. For 
early and suburban deliveries, motor trucks have 
been replaced by horse-drawn vehicles, and gas- 
producers have replaced gasoline tanks on other 
motor equipment. 

Circulation prices were increased from 1d to 2d 
in July, 1941, resulting in the usual slight shrink- 
age in circulation, all of which has been recovered. 
As in the United States, rationing and shortages 
of various commodities have cut deeply into ad- 
vertising volume, which is now represented prin- 
cipally by “institutional” copy. 

All in all, Sir Keith’s report reflects the spirit 
of a great organization, carrying on in the face of 
unforeseen adversity, and looking forward cheer- 
fully and optimistically to greater things when the 
enemy is vanquished. It is a spirit that all Amer 
icans can admire and emulate. 
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NOT BOX OFFICE VIEW Mar 

IN THE CURRENT Public Opinion Quarterly § 
there is a symposium of viewpoints on the que. - 
tion of paid advertising by the U. S. Government, Les 
(See E & P, Jan. 16, 1943, p. 10.) Among thf) aide 
debaters is Ralph Coghlan, editor of the editorial Fhe h 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who made, |) butt 
strong fight against government advertising x than 
the 1942 meeting of the American Society o pa 


Newspaper Editors. And in Mr. Coghlan’s piece, |) tives 
he repeats his former statement that Eoprror { 
PvuBLISHER, in advocating government advertising |) his | 





is presenting “the business office viewpoint,” th | the 
inference being that editorial men, in the mas, W: 


hold other views on the question. We have w{ y | 
way of knowing whether that is true, but we do} lishe 
know, beyond doubt, that box office motives have} has | 
not guided the arguments that Eprror & Py ff the! 
LIsHER has advanced in the past year. the § 

Again and again, in editorials and in corr. ¢ 
spondence, we have argued substantially thus ‘ 

“In advocating paid display advertising as af of th 
instrumentality of selling by the government, w f meet 


do so out of a sense of loyalty, devotion and love = 
of country. Long experience in publishing hw — “" 
ania 


taught us that there is no other method know 
to the mind of man whereby an idea concerning I 
goods or services may be so economically im 


planted in the minds of millions of people, with = 
out loss of time and with whatever emphasis is F yortis 


desired.” (Ia.) 
If Evrror & Pustisuer were speaking for th f four 

box office, it would probably have hearkened b § th 

the counsel of some British newspaper trend 

In Britain, government has become a major fF ys. 

vertiser, claiming priority for its copy over df Lec 

other comers. Quite often that means a head Park, 


ache for both the publishers and commercial spac F ing cc 
users, and more than one British business mat Regis 


ager has wished that government advertising hai 
never been invented. It is certainly not regarded Dav 
as an unalloyed asset by the newspapers—but i 


has done a mighty job of marshalling British pub F Amst. 
lic opinion behind the war’s prosecution. a ner 
marke 


THE STORY OF BUSINESS [", 
WISE INDEED is the advice that John ¥ 
Hanes, former Under Secretary of the Trea 
ury, recently gave to the National Association d 
Manufacturers in New York. Tell the public, k 
said, through paid advertising, the real story df Vi 
war-time profits—a question which is widely mit B was 
understood and which may have unpleasant poll § ing 15 
ical repercussions unless the facts are set forth it pletior 
their true relationships. return 
Many a business has no merchandise or serie § “== 
to sell the public today. All facilities andr In 
sources of many companies formerly serving tk }—— 
consumer market have been swung entirely iat WILLI 
production for war, and the impression prevail! d's 
widely that profits from wartime production # 
inordinately great. Broadly speaking, the fact BBell, { 
are opposite to that impression, but it is unhappily New } 
true that few of us will undertake the dull tat Poin 
of finding the facts that correct a popular it E Dev 
pression. That is especially true when the fact . 
are hidden in the statistics of balance sheets th! Brow j, 
are plain as print to accountants but hopelest!— New y 
blind to the man in the street. i 
Some companies for many years have bout the | 
advertising space to place their financial pictut the Na 
in plain words before the public, and the (Doe) 
nique is familiar to most advertising expet Bh.» 
Their talents could be profitably employed tod{fThomp, 
to offset the demagoguery that always finds Miter, 
ready target in corporate prosperity. —_ 
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FOR JANUARY 23, 


MENTION 
FLOYD CHALFANT, Waynesboro 
(Pa.) Record-Herald publisher, was 
appointed Secretary of Commerce of 
Pennsylvania by Governor Edward 
Martin. Mr. Chalfant is a former 
president of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association. 
Harry Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, is the newspaper's 








) oldest employe in point of service but 


he had never been awarded the service 
button given all workers with more 
than 10 years’ service. That oversight 
was corrected at the annual breakfast 
given by women employes for execu- 
tives when Norman Chandler, presi- 
dent and general manager, pinned on 
his father’s lapel an emblem com- 
memorating the latter’s 57 years with 
the Times. 

Walter H. Annenberg, son of the late 
M. L. Annenberg, and present pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
has been appointed by the Speaker of 
the Pennsylvania House of Assembly, 
Ira T. Fiss, as his representative on 
the State Defense Council. 


C. W. Wheeler of the Abilene Re- 
fector-Chronicle was elected president 
of the Kansas Editorial Association, 
meeting in Wichita Jan. 16. He suc- 
ceeds Lester P. Greenbank of Valley 
Center. 


In the Business Office 


RICHARD V. NELSON, who has been 

connected with the local display ad- 
vertising department of the Des Moines 
(la.) Register & Tribune for the past 
four years, has been named manager 
of the advertising counselors depart- 
ment. Mr. Nelson succeeds Lieut. (j.g.) 
Richard C. Lee, who has joined the 
U.S. Navy. 

Lee S. Ovitt, Jr., formerly of Oak 
Park, Ill., has been named an advertis- 
ing counselor for the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register & Tribune. Paul R. Kohl has 
joined the selling staff of the local dis- 
play advertising department. 

David J. Sullivan, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the New York 
Amsterdam Star News, has launched 
anew service for advertisers and 
marketers to assist in overcoming 
problems peculiar to the Negro market. 

Enoch Brown, vice-president and 
general manager of Memphis (Tenn.) 
Publishing Co., has been commissioned 
a major in the Army Reserve Corps 
and is attending the Army’s School of 
Military Government at University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. He 
was a captain in World War I, spend- 
ing 15 months overseas. After com- 
pletion of his 16-week course, he will 
return to Memphis. 


ch the Editorial Rooms 


WILLIAM LYON, reporter on bank- 

ing matters for the New York Her- 
tld Tribune for the last 18 years, has 
tesigned to join the staff of Elliott V. 
Bell, former editorial writer of the 
New York Times, who recently was 
‘pointed New York State Banking 
Commissioner by Governor Thomas 

ey. 

Ben Robertson, Jr., has left PM and 
now is on the editorial staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Phil Koury, motion picture editor 
of the Kansas City Star, has gone into 

Navy as a lieutenant (j. g.). D. L. 
) Hartley, veteran Star reporter 

Md recently conductor of the “Star- 
ams” column, succeeds Koury. C. H. 

tompson, music critic and feature 

tr, has returned to the Starbeams 

Signment, one which he held many 
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years before it was taken over by 
Hartley. 


John F. Daffron, night editor of the 
Richmond, Va., bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press and former reporter for 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, has 
been appointed food rationing advis- 
ory officer for adjacent Chesterfield 
County. 

Carlton Giddinge has succeeded 
Leigh B. Motherwell as night editor 
of the Portland (Me.) Sunday Tele- 
gram, 


Homer George, formerly well known 
in the South as a sporting writer and 
later with the Hearst papers in Chi- 
cago and New York, who retired sev- 
eral years ago, is back at his first love. 
He succeeds Ben Benedict as sports 
editor of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
News-Press. Benedict entered an 
Army officers training camp. 


Miss Ann M. Davidson, formerly on 
the Westchester Herald, White Plains, 
N. Y., has joined the woman’s depart- 
ment staff of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Arthur G. Robinson, reporter and 
copyreader for the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Telegram and Tribune for 18 
years, has joined the copy desk of the 
San Diego (Cal.) Tribune-Sun. 

Aldric Revell, the Capital Times, 
was reelected president of the Madi- 
son, Wis., Newspaper Guild at the 
annual election. 

Ben Doran, for many years financial 
reporter for several Philadelphia 
newspapers, has resigned from the 
Inquirer. 

Gerson H. Lush, of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s Harrisburg bureau, has 
been named a vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Legislative Correspond- 
ents Association, succeeding Robert 
Taylor of the Pittsburgh Press, while 
Joseph H. Miller, Inquirer, has retired 
as president in favor of Neil L. Whit- 
ney of the Scranton Times. 

John McLaughlin, one-time manag- 
ing editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, is doing publicity for Ivey & 
Ellington advertising agency. 

Alex Gaddes, former Philadelphia 
Ledger political reporter, has resigned 
from the Ivey & Ellington advertising 
agency to take a publicity job with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Al Kendrick has been transferred 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer re- 
write desk to its Washington bureau. 

Bud Reinhardt, ex-Philadelphia Bul- 
letin scribe, goes to Harrisburg to be- 
come publicity director of the State 
Department of Highways. 

Charlie Kapnic, former Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger city editor, 
who helped brain-child the publicity 
campaign of General Edward Martin, 
inducted as Governor of Pennsylvania 
last Tuesday, is scheduled for a $7,500 
berth and will help Charles M. Mor- 





FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago James J. 

Colby was a reporter on the old 
Milwaukee Free Press and enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy 
at the outbreak 
of World War I. 
He was assigned 
to publicity du- 
ties and sent to 
Northern Mich- 
igan to assist re- 
cruiting. Today 
he is managing 
editor of the 
Milwauke Senti- 
nel but he still 
finds time for 
such patriotic 
duties as acting 
on the Navy Recruiting Committee for 
Milwaukee and give the “old alma 
mater” a lift. The story of “Jim” 
Colby’s successful career as a news- 
paperman is one of the “Local Boy 
Makes Good” type. Back in 1912 he 
left North Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, and secured his first job on 
the old Free Press. His camera hobby 
came in handy in taking pictures and 
he also handled the morgue and did 
some of his first reporting. 

Not long after, he became night 
police reporter for the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. For a short period he was 
advertising manager for a Milwaukee 
industrial concern but soon went back 
to newspaper work on the old Racine 
(Wis.) Call. In 1914 he returned to 
the Free Press as a reporter. After 
the war, in January 1919, he became 
editor of the Marquette (Mich.) 
Chronicle and after it was merged, 
Mr. Colby returned to Milwaukee as 
night police reporter for the Sentinel. 

Mr. Colby is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, an 
associate member of the Marquette 
University Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and of Cudworth Post of the 
American Legion, to name a few of his 
affiliations. For occasional complete 
rest and relaxation, he has a piece of 
timber land in the woods and lakes 
region of northern Wisconsin, which 
his wife and two daughters also enjoy 
thoroughly. 








James J. Colby 





rison, ex-Ledger editor and now 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
create and operate a public informa- 
tion set-up for the state. 

Al Hughes, a reporter who recently 
sprung from the ranks of insurance 
brokers, is doing general assignments 
for the Philadelphia Record. 

Harry B. Nason, Jr., ex-managing 
editor of the Philadelphia Evening 

(Continued on next page) 
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ANOTHER 
NATIONAL 
SMASH-HIT BOOK 





ueen 


OF THE 


FLAT- 
TOPS 


In the last several months, we 
have arranged for the newspaper 
publication of a series of nation- 
ally best-selling books. 


They included— 
Berlin Diary 


Mission to Moscow 

The Moon Is Down 

The Coming Battle of Germany 
Suez to Singapore 

Last Train from Berlin 


Now comes another national 
smash-hit, Stanley Johnston’s eye- 
witness story of the U. S. carrier 
“Lexington” and the battle of the 
Coral Sea—“Queen of the Flat- 
Tops.” 


The New York Tribune calls it 
“the ace war book,” The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, “the best war 
book ever written,’ The Boston 
Post, “an example for all war 
books to come.” 


For newspapers, “Queen of the 
Flat-Tops” is edited to run 16. 
instalments. First release is Mon- 


day, February 15th. 


For terms, write—or wire, collect 
—to 


’ 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 42No STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 37 





Public Ledger and formerly with the 
New York Post, has quit a publicity 
job in New York to take a job on the 
Record copy desk. 

Everett A. Leslie, formerly financial 
editor of the Vancouver News Herald 
and previously with various morning 
papers there, has been appointed rep- 
resentative at Vancouver, B. C., for 
the Priorities Branch. 

Lulu Mae Coe, formerly of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Star, is now a reporter for 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Register. 

Herbert Kelly, city editor of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register, and Mrs. 
Kelly are the parents of a son born 
Jan. 16. 

Mrs. Glen W. Naves has joined the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal staff as a 
proofreader. Morrell Thomas, Spartan- 
burg Herald proofreader, has been 
transferred to the reportorial staff. 
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James D. Hartshorne, city room re- 
porter of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
was last week elected president of the 
Cleveland Newspaper Guild, succeed- 
ing Milton J. Lapine, who was named 
treasurer. Louise Bruner, staff writer 
for the Cleveland News, was elected 
first vice-president, and Charles W. 
Thobaben, Central Press Association 
feature writer, was elected second 
vice-president. 

Robert Hammond Murray, who for 
10 years was special correspondent in 
Mexico for the New York World, and 
conducted United States government 
propaganda there during the First 
World War, is editing a new edition 
of Sir Edward Creasey’s “Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World.” He is 
doing it for the Military Publishing 
Company of Harrisburg, Pa., of which 
he is one of the editors. 

Earl Behrens, political editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has been 
elected president of the Capitol Cor- 
respondents Association at Sacramento, 
an organization formed to authenticate 
press credentials to the California 
legislature. Archie Wells, Associated 
Press, was named vice-president; 
Wesley Robbins, Oakland Tribune, 
secretary; and a credentials committee 
of the three wire service managers, 
Mr. Wells, John W. Dunlap, United 
Press, and Robert Weakley, Interna- 
tional News Service, was formed. 

Frank P. Gill has resigned as movie 
editor of the Detroit Free Press to 
join the public information depart- 
ment of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. Gill will handle news and 
press contacts for Paul Jones, the 
council’s information chief. 

John Tebbel, managing editor of the 
American Mercury and formerly with 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Detroit Free Press, will join the New 
York Times Sunday department Feb. 1. 


Burris Jenkins, New York Journal- 
American cartoonist, has received 
from Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker an 
autographed copy of a cartoon which 
was drawn when the flier was re- 
ported missing and which was shown 
to “Rick” while on his way home. 
Answering Jenkins’ query in the cap- 
tion, “The End of the Road?”, Ricken- 
backer wrote across its face: “Hell, 
no,” and signed his name. 

Maxine Reams, who originated the 
“dumb dame society reporter” stories 
of University of Iowa football games 
two years ago, has become the Los 
Angeles Times’ first woman photog- 
rapher. Miss Reams works as an in- 
side man. 


Bill Sharpe, director of the North 
Carolina department of conservation 
and development’s news bureau for 
the last several months, resigned Jan. 
15 to become public relations man 
with Fairchild Aircraft in Burlington, 
N.C. He was formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Sentinel. 

M. Robert Barnett, director of pub- 
licity and instructor in journalism at 
Stetson University, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the duration to 
accept a position as manager of the 
Deland, Fla., bureau of the Daytona 
Beach News-Journal. 

Miss Leola Garity has joined the 
news and advertising staff of the 
Sumter (S. C.) Daily Item. 





With the Colors 





LIEUT. THOMAS E. KNODE, for- 

merly news editor in the Washing- 
ton office of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been awarded the distin- 
guished service cross for heroism in 
action in New Guinea. 

Arthur W. Spencer, news editor of 
the San Diego (Cal.) Union, enlisted 
in the Army despite automatic can- 
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cellation of a recent induction notice 
when the age maximum of 38 was set 
for draftees. He is 41. 

William Phelps, of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Associated Press bureau, has 
resigned prior to induction into the 
Army. 

Jack Myles, newsman of the Ely 
(Nev.) Daily Times, has been accepted 
for a commission in the Navy, as an 
ensign. 

Ted Bratin, Chicago Sun classified 
advertising department, has enlisted 
in the U. S. Naval Aviation Cadets. 

J. Ross Smith, city editor of the 
Ashtabula (O.) Star-Beacon, was in- 
ducted into the Army at Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, O. 

Eugene Battista, a member of the 
Warren (O.) Tribune Chronicle ad- 
vertising department, has been called 
to active duty as an aviation cadet in 
the Naval Reserve. 

Corp. Jack Pepper, reporter for the 
New York Post, New York World- 
Telegram and Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Oklahoman prior to enlistment in the 
Marine Corps, has been promoted to 
director of the publicity section of the 
San Diego, Cal., Marine Corps Base 
public relations office. 

Dean Oggel and Don C. McClurg, 
both combination reporters and copy- 
readers, Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
have joined the armed services and 
are assigned to the Medical Corps, 
Camp Robinson, Ark. 

Samuel Weiss, member of the na- 
tional advertising staff of the New 
York Post, on Jan. 21 reported for 
active duty with the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps at Camp Crowder, Mo. 

Robert N. Page, former assistant 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (j. g.) in the Navy. 

Dorothy Edna Hixon, former state 
news editor, Knoxville (Tenn.) Jour- 
nal, has been commissioned an ensign 
in the WAVES and assigned to active 
duty. 

Frederick E. Sullivan, Jr., former 
reporter on the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News, has been enlisted in the 
naval aviation cadet corps. 


Edward Sullivan, reporter on the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has been 
inducted into the Army. 

Kenneth Gregory, day editor of the 
Associated Press bureau in Atlanta, 
Ga., and former Southern division 
sports editor, was sworn in Jan. 13 as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Barbara Selby, who combines pho- 
tography and feature writing with 
editing society for the Martins Ferry 
(O.) Times-Leader, has been accepted 
by the Army Air Force for women’s 
flying training and will report at 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 15 to begin her 
studies. After successful completion 
of four months of flight and ground 
training, she will be inducted into the 
women’s auxiliary ferry command, 
known as the WAFS, to ferry planes 
within the United States. 

Chauncey Durden, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch sports editor, has 
joined the “Timberwolf Division” of 
infantrymen, U. S. Army, and is sta- 
tioned in Oregon. 


E. Francis McDevitt, member of the 
news staff of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference for the past 13 
years, has reported for duty as a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Navy, at Great 
Lakes Training Station. His news- 
paper career began in 1926 as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

Shirley Prugh, courthouse reporter 
for the Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune, has 
been inducted into the Army. 

Irvin Cribb, Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Journal sports editor and photogra- 
pher, has entered the Army. W. E. 


Seifert, Herald state news editor, has 
been named Journal sports editor, 

Edward Miles, former Atlanta (Ga) 
Journal sports writer, has enlisted in 
the Navy and is on duty in th 
Charleston, S. C., Navy public rela. 
tions office as a lieutenant. 

Irwin Thomas, Kingston (N. Y) 
Daily Freeman sports editor, has en. 
tered the Army and is in training y 
Camp Croft, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Glen Binford, Los Angeles Time; 
reporter, enlisted in the Navy as a seg. 
man, first class, just before the dead. 
line on voluntary enlistments. ij; 
wife, Bettie, joined the WAACs sey. 
eral weeks ago. 

Francis Clingman, Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal copy editor, joined 
the Coast Guard and left this week 
for his post of duty at Norfolk. 

Harris Powers, editor of the Ocak 
(Fla.) Banner for 14 years, has been 
commissioned a_ lieutenant 
Naval Reserve, reporting at Great 


Lakes before going to the University 


of Arizona for training. He is 
succeeded as editor by Herbert Me. 
Neal, University of Florida journalism 
graduate. 

Louis Ruppel, assistant to the pres. 
ident of the Crowell-Collier Publish. 
ing Company, has been granted a leave 
of absence to accept a commission in 
the Marine Corps. He will leave some 
time this month. He was former] 
director of public relations for CBS, 

James Wright, Asheville (N. C) 
Citizen-Times circulation employe 
has enlisted in the Marines and js 
training at Parris Island, S. C. 

Ensign Thomas M. Perry, Jr., for- 
mer city editor of the Sanford (N.C) 
Herald, has reported to Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., for training 

David G. Gillespie, sports editor o 
the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, ha 
joined the armed forces. He is sw- 
ceeded by Wayne Pennington, for 
merly with the Mount Holly (N. C) 
News, weekly. 

Roy Graham, sports and telegraph 
editor of the Florence (S. C.) Mor- 
ing News, has been inducted into the 
Army at Fort Jackson. 

Joseph J. Szafran, sports editor o 
th Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard for the past 
six years, has entered the Army as 
volunteer officer candidate. 

Bill Denison, political reporter for 
the Harrisburg Patriot, has reported 
for duty with the U. S. Marines, 
which he was a member of th 
reserve. 

Nathan H. Cleaves, employed by th 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express ani 
Sunday Telegram prior to enlisting i 
the Army, has been reported a captive 
of the Japs in the Philippines. Wa 
rant Officer Cleaves signed up for tl 
First World War and remained in ser- 
vice after that war was over. 


in the 





G. Howard Mathison, former met- 
ber of the advertising department ¢ 
the Albion (Mich:) Evening Recordet 
has completed an anti-aircraft off- 
cers’ training course at Camp Davis 
N. C., and received a second lieute? 
ant’s commission. 


Tom C. Devlin, reporter with th 
Los Angeles Examiner, has been cot 
missioned a second lieutenant in 
Army and assigned to Military Polit 
duty. 





Fred L. Strozier, former member 
the Tarpon Springs (Fla.) Leader st 
and more recently in charge of 
Miami office of the Associated Pres 
has left to report to Camp Blandi 
for he has volunteered in the U.§ 
Army. 


M. Bratton, national advertisia 
staff man on the Los Angeles 
News, has been inducted into 


(Continued on page 40) 
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| Happy 1946! 


ev- 


ned 
MAY WE BE the first to wish you a prosperous 1946. 


- “Thanks, but a little premature,” say you. 
eat 


sity F Maybe not. Look at it this way... 


ism 


Don’t you agree that so much you do this fateful ’43 will help determine 


res- 


“4 what happens to your business in 1946? 
ave 
Certainly that’s true of one of the major tools of your business . 
| ADVERTISING. 


Ye Why, it’s even possible that by some careful, conscientious research and 


Ambridge Citizen (E) intelligent testing today, you can arrive at a sound merchandising 
C) Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 


nth Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 


ro Chester Times (E) To help you, we make this suggestion . . . 


formula that will pay off in consistent profits in the post-war period! 


suc: Clearfield Progress (E) 


for. Select a test market or a number of test markets. In them work out a 
C. Connellsville Courier (E) 


formula of newspaper advertising, of displays, of sampling, etc., that 
-aph Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 


will win for you. Test your formula in enough other and varied markets 
the Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) f y 7 f g 


; to confirm it. Then—let come what will. 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 

+ dchastown Tthene-Democsst (G6) Please call in a Pennsylvania “rep” today to help you set up such a 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 


Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 


useful, potentially profitable project.. 
ted 
he New Castle News (E) 

the Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
ant Sunbury Daily Item (E) 
ative Towanda Review (M) 
__ Five Rutes for using Newspopers 
to increase Net Profits 


t. Use Them Regularly 


> the Warren Times-Mirror (E) oS : 
won” Observer Reporter - To survive now and be 
M&E Se 
Feedy te go forward 


em: 
at if Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 











2. Use-N er- Co o 
of: Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) oe eee type. PY es 


3. Merchandise the Adverti 
4. Use Newspapers’ Stofts . 
= ; Use all the seoneres 





iten- Williamsport Sun (E) 





the York Dispatch (E) 


> 


y the -- 





7 THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 














40S YNDICATES 


NEA Service Asks 
Clients to Order: 
4-Column Strips 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


NEA Service this week took the 
first step in its program to standardize 
comic strips to four-column size for 
the duration. 

Over the signature of Fred S. Fer- 
guson, president, the syndicate sent 
a letter to all clients still using five- 
column comics urging them to co- 
operate in this wartime project. 

Conservation Seen Necessary 

Pointing out that the supply of zinc 
and newsprint is limited because war 
needs come first, the letter explained 
that “experience has shown that the 
four-column comics, when produced 
at the depth we have been using, are 
just as effective as the five-column 
size.” 

More than two-thirds of NEA’s 
clients now are on a four-column 
basis, Mr. Ferguson said. He noted 
that NEA has been producing four- 
column strips for the past year. 

“Production of the comics in two 
sizes naturally represents duplicating 
use of zinc,” the letter continued. “We 
are going to need all the zinc we are 
going to have allotted to us to main- 
tain other features of the service, 
without duplicating comic production, 
and may I suggest that as time goes 
on, you are going to need the space 
that will be saved by reduction of the 
comic size.” 


Winchell Resumes Column 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER WAL- 

TER WINCHELL, who returned last 
week to the U. S. after having been 
on active duty on a confidential as- 
signment abroad for the Navy Depart- 
ment, will resume writing his column 
for the New York Daily Mirror on 
Jan. 25. Kine Features SynpIcAte, 
which distributes his strip nationally, 
also will resume syndicating it. 

Jack Lait, Daily Mirror editor, and 
leading personalities filled in as guest 
columnists while Commander Winchell 
was away. The columnist also will 
resume his radio broadcasts on Jan. 24. 
He will remain in Miami, Fla., for a 
short rest before returning to New 
York. 


AP Series on Baseball 


A LOT of talk around the old “cracker 

barrel” these days is about the un- 
certain baseball picture for this year, 
and AP Features was right on the 
ball this week in releasing the first of 
a series of 16 articles, “Diamond Pre- 
views,” by AP Features sports editor 
Dillon Graham, covering the major 
leagues. The first article appeared in 
afternoon papers. 

A new wartime beauty series, 
“Homemade Beauty,” was introduced 
this week on the syndicate’s women’s 
pages. The articles are designed to 
help war workers and working women 
everywhere, including home, to do 
their own beauty work and like it. 


Personals and Notes 


THOMAS CRAWFORD HILL, who for 

many years was art director of the 
CENTRAL Press ASSOCIATION, in Cleve- 
land, when it was owned by V. V. 
MeNitt, now chairman of the board 
of McNavucur Sywnoicate, has joined 
the art staff of NEA Service in New 
York. The veteran of the drawing 
board has been working in Holly- 
wood. .. . Milt Caniff’s “Terry and the 
Pirates” strip is back in radio again— 
sponsored by a food advertiser. The 
Cuicaco Trmune-New York News 


SynpicaTe strip has been adapted for 
radio twice previously, also by food 
advertisers. It currently is heard 
Monday throu,jh Friday from 6 to 6:15 
p.m., EWT, on the Blue Network.... 
Vivian Brown, of AP Ferarurgs, re- 
turned to town this week from New 
London, Conn., where she was a SPAR 
for a day at the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy. Miss Brown was with the 
first group being trained in this group 
and wrote a series of stories for p.m. 
papers. .. . Russell Keaton, creator of 
“Flyin’ Jenny” for Bett SywnpIcATE, 
had a hair-raising experience the 
other day. Flying blind because of a 
dense haze of smoke on a hop in his 
plane from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
Nashville in his own ship, trying to 
find a local airport, Keaton finally 
saw what appeared to be a level strip 
of ground and set his plane down on 
it. Imagine his embarrassment when 
he found that he had landed on the 
grounds of the State Penitentiary. 
After some goodnatured bantering 
with guards and prisoners, Keaton and 
his flying companion proceeded to 
Nashville none the worse for their ex- 
perience. . . . V. Gilmore Iden, secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, has resigned and is in- 
dustrial editor of the Bureau or Na- 
TIONAL Arrairs, INc., of which David 
Lawrence, editor of the United States 
News and Washington correspondent, 
is editor. 





PERSONALS 


continued from page 38 





Army Air Force and is undergoing 
special training in North Dakota. 

Herb Preeg and Chauncey Thomp- 
son of the Los Angeles Daily News ad- 
vertising department have enlisted in 
the Navy and have been given yeo- 
man’s ratings. Preeg is in the recruit- 
ing division and Thompson in the 
public relations office. 

Darr Smith, an assistant city editor 
of the Los Angeles Daily News, has 
enlisted in the Signal Corps of the 
Army Air Force. He is stationed at 
Victorville, Cal. 

Charles S. Severance, military edi- 
tor and staff photographer for the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette, 
has been commissioned an ensign in 
the naval reserve and has left for 
Noroton Heights, Conn., for his indoc- 
trination course. He will be assigned 
to the communications division. 

Roger Archambault, of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News composing 
room, has enlisted in the Marine 
Corps. 

Raymond Saj of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News composing room, 
has enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

James D. Montgomery, member of 
the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette’s 
city staff for the past three years, last 
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week reported at Camp Robinson Re- 
ception Center and was transferred to 
Sheppard Field, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
for basic training. 

First Lieut. Charles N. DeRose, 
former business manager of the 
Northampton (Mass.) Daily Hamp- 
shire Gazette, of which his mother is 
editor, has been promoted to captain. 

Frank DiAngelo, of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has entered the 
in the Army Air Forces. 

Russell T. Trotman, aviation editor, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has 
resigned to join the civilian pilot train- 
ing course in his first step toward get- 
ting his wings as an Army glider pilot. 

Kenneth Sullivan of the suburban 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, has been inducted into the 
Army. 

Louis F. Cunningham, Lieut. (j.g.), 
USNR formerly Atlantic City corre- 
spondent for the New York Times 
and the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
has been named editor of the Beacon, 
authorized publication of the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard. 

Jim Caldwell, former reporter for 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
is now at the Navy Quartermaster 
School at Newport, R. I. 

Bem Price, III, former industrial 
reporter on the Birmingham Age- 
Herald staff, now a Marine Corps war 
correspondent, has reached an over- 
seas post safely, according to word 
received by his mother, Mrs, Bem 
Price, in Nashville, Tenn. After leav- 
ing the Age-Herald, Price was an As- 
sociated Press reporter in Atlanta, Ga. 

James E. Bulger, formerly of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News 
composing room, has been graduated 
from the Tank Destroyer Officer Can- 
didate School at Camp Hood, Texas, 
with a second lieutenant’s commission. 

George Zarafonetis, day police re- 
porter of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald, has enlisted in the armed 
forces and is now in Officer Candidate 
Training school at Camp Wolters, Tex. 

James E. Gavigan, for the last two 
years a member of the United Press 
staff in Albany, N. Y., has been sworn 
into the Navy as an ensign. 

Andrew P. Kellogg, for several 
years a turbine engineer at the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and for the past year 
and a half assistant treasurer of the 
Schenectady Union-Star, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. He left for active duty 
Dec. 21. Mrs. Kellogg, the former 
Miss Caroline W. Callanan, is presi- 
dent of the publishing firm. Mrs. 
Kellogg’s brother-in-law, Paul L. 


Gross, is treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Union-Star. 

Milton I, Fineburg, former Buffalo 
Evening News reporter, has been grad- 





Autoplates 
NOW 


It is now possible to complete assembly of 
a few new Wood Automatics, Juniors. 
Standard Autoshavers and Pony Autoplates. 
—Heavy-Duty and ard,—(as well as 
rebuilt Juniors and Standard Autoshavers), 
on hand ... for publishers whose urgent 
needs justify issuance of the proper priori- 
ties. rite for all details. 


Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. 3.—N. Y. Office: 501 Sth Ave. 





uated from the officer candidate 
school at Fort Benning, Ga., and com. 
missioned a second lieutenant of in. 
fantry. He has been assigned to g 
California post. 


Julian P. Leggett, assistant man. 
aging editor of Popular Mechanic 
magazine, who entered the Army Air 
Forces with rank of captain several 
months ago, has been promoted to 
major. Major Leggett was with the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner prior to 
becoming affiliated with Popular Me. 
chanics. 

Harry E. Taylor, assistant city editor 
and former labor editor of the De. 
troit Times, has been commissioned g 
lieutenant (j.g.) and has reported for 
duty in the Navy. 

F. Caldwell Withers, former man- 
aging editor of the Columbia (S. C) 
Record, has been commissioned a lieu. 
tenant, j.g., in the naval reserve and 
has left for Quonset Point, R. I. 


Private Ben T. Griffin, Jr., former 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal 
staff photographer, has been ordered 
to the officers candidate school of the 
am Air Forces at Miami Beach, 
Fila. 

John M. Bruner, correspondent in 
charge of the Montana bureau of the 
Associated Press at Helena since April, 
1937, has been ordered to duty in the 
Army as a second lieutenant. Hugh 
Thompson has taken over the duties 
as Montana bureau chief. 

Walter Moffat, Orlando (Fla.) Morn- 
ing Sentinel composing room employe, 
has enlisted in the Marines and re- 
ported to Parris Island, S. C. 

Paul S. (Red) Bohannon, former 
member of the St. Petersburg (Fla) 
Times staff, has enlisted in the Navy 
and is stationed at Camp Endicott, 
Davisville, R. I. 

Lieut. Cliff Anderson, formerly of 
the Fort Myers (Fla.) News Press cir- 
culation department, has been sent to 
Kelly Field, Tex., for training as an 
Army flying instructor 


Sgt. Rennard Scott, who left the 
Fort Myers (Fla.) News Press circu- 
lation department to join the Army 
is stationed at Chilmark, Mass. 


Richard E. Lindsay, business man- 
ager of the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald- 
Tribune, has been commissioned 4 
lieutenant in the Navy and has re- 
ported for duty at the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Naval Air station. 








YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
| in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy, 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence o- can be 

t of the 


guided to the bene 
community and the profit of 
the publisher, 


When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Frater- 
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__ Obituary 


HENRY ernie one of + 
st news photographers in the 
Ba a member of the New York 
Herald Tribune staff since 1924, died 
Jan. 5 at his home in Richmond Hill, 
Queens, N. Y., after an illness of six 
weeks. He was 78 years old. He be- 
gan taking photographs 59 years ago, 
soon after getting a job with a pho- 
tographic equipment company. He 
did not become a professional, how- 
ever, until 1907, when the financial 
crisis closed a brass foundry he had 
| established. He worked for Brown 
Brothers, commercial photographers, 
S for four years, and then became a 
news photographer with the New York 
Herald. 





Frank O’Connor, 64, member of the 
) reportorial staff of the New York 
) Times for 30 years, who covered the 
) Brooklyn Federal Building until his 
recent illness, died Jan. 17 in the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York. He had 
suffered a heart attack at his home. 
He started newspaper work with the 
New York Morning Journal, serving a 
decade there, later working for a short 
time on the New York Globe and later 
on the New York Morning Sun. 


Berne, B. Tatum, 79, former owner 
of the Miami Metropolis, which later 
was purchased by James M. Cox and 
became the Miami Daily News, died 
Jan. 12 in an Atlanta, Ga., hospital. 

JosepH R, JARNAGIN, 48, with the ad- 
vertising department of the Carolina 
Power and Light Company, died Jan. 
15, at Raleigh, N. C., of injuries suf- 
fered Jan. 9 when he was struck by a 
taxicab. He was at one time asso- 
ciated with the advertising department 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 


James L. Knapp, former city editor 
of two Philadelphia newspapers, whose 
career covered almost 60 years of ac- 
tive newspaper work, died Jan. 13 at 
his home there. His age was 85. He 
was city editor of the old Philadelphia 
Press when it suspended publication 
in 1920 and later held the same post 
on the Philadelphia Record. He served 
also on the old Public Ledger, Balti- 
more Sun and Philadelphia Telegraph 

Miss SusAN CoNnTESSE, 83, who for 
67 years was a reporter, columnist 
and editor on newspapers in Pater- 
son, N. J., died Jan. 16 in Ottawa, 
Ont, at the home of Mrs. Sarah 
Taylor Coombs, a niece with whom 
she had been living since her retire- 
ment in 1941. Miss Contesse began 

career as a compositor on the 
Paterson Guardian after her gradua- 
tion from high school. She later be- 
came a reporter and news editor on 

Guardian, remaining with the 
paper when it was merged with the 
Paterson Press. The merged paper 
folded in 1930, and Miss Contesse 

e society and religion editor and 
columnist for the Paterson Morning 
Call, with which she remained until 
her retirement. 

Harrison Merriit, 67, former sports 
editor and reporter on the Kalama- 
20 (Mich.) Gazette and the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Telegraph-Press, died 
Jan. 14 of a heart attack in Kalama- 
200, 

Evcene JosepH ZIMMERER, automo- 
bile editor, Newark (N. J.) Evening 

ews for more than 10 years, died 
ofa heart attack in his sleep Jan. 13 
a his home in Short Hills, N. J. His 
ge was 66. He was once city editor 
of the former Newark Morning Star 











and city editor and managing editor 
of The Morning Ledger, before join- 
ing the News staff 21 years ago. 
SAMUEL L. Lactar, 72, former music 
ttitic of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and for many years asso- 
“ated with the Curtis-Martin news- 
. first as city editor of the old 


1943 


Public Ledger, then as music editor 
of the Evening Public Ledger, died 
last week at his home in Philadelphia. 
He entered the newspaper field in 1900 
as a member of the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Press. 


Wu11aM T. Brace, 51, whose long 
service on the staff of A. McKim, 
Limited, was capped by his election 
as vice-president of that advertising 
agency only five weeks ago, died in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Montreal, Jan. 
17, after a two-day illness. 

Harrison Merritt, for several years 
humor columnist for the Kalamazoo 

















(Mich.) Gazette, writing under the 
name “Penny Wise,” died at his home 
in that city Jan. 14 following a long 
illness. Merrill also had worked on 
the Toledo (Ohio) Blade and the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer News. 


FLoyp Leon Sir, 55, assistant man- 
aging editor and sports editor of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Morning Tribune, died 
Jan. 9 after a long illness with heart 
disease and attendant complications. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 
and many other papers. 

Ernest MircHertt Murray, 68, treas- 


4) 


urer of Littel, Murray, Barnhill, Inc., 
advertisers, and of the National Ad- 
vertising Service, died at his home in 
Queens, N. Y., after a long illness. 
He at one time handled makeup on 
the old New York Press. 

oe 


CHANGES LOGOTYPE 


The logotype of the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune and Star Journal was 
shortened to Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune, effective with the Jan. 3 is- 
sue. The Sunday paper is a combina- 
tion edition of the Morning Tribune 
and the (p.m.) Star Journal. 





COTTON is the South’s most important source 
of wealth. Chemurgy today is putting cotton to 
incredible new uses . . . smokeless powder, nitro- 
glycerin, plastics, movie film, foods, etc. 


WALL STREET of the cotton empire is Memphis, 
which handles more cotton than all other Ameri- 
can markets combined. Besides 175 important 
Memphis firms selling direct to mills, in the 
Memphis market are 4,000 cotton gins, 200 oil 
press mills, 1,000 warehouses. 














MEMPHIS has the 
South’s Biggest Market 
Area—Biggest Retail 
Sales, Biggest Income 
Gains, Biggest Popula- 
tion, Biggest Area. 76 
counties with 214 million 
population, it is Amer- 
ica’s 12th largest trade 
area in population. 


COTTON is selling 
at the highest price 
in 13 years — 400 
per cent above 1932 
level. Value of the 
cotton and seed 
grown in the Mem- 
phis Area last fall 
exceeded a Half 
Billion Dollars. 





® 1942 buying income for the recognized Memphis Market 
was $963,000,000— a $220,000,000 increase over 1941. 
With |4 per cent more buying power than any other south- 
ern trade area, Memphis today is a Billion Dollar Market. 
And every advertising schedule should include the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar — one of America's finest evening papers. 
With a long record of outstanding community achievements, 


it is splendidly productive for advertising. And today it 
offers the highest circulation in its 62-year history—1!07,436 


complete evening coverage of Memphis. 





The Press-Scimitar and the Commercial Appeal are the two great 
Scripps-Howard newspapers serving Memphis. Represented by the 
sing De 


National Advert partment of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


MEMPHIS 
PRESS-SCIMITAR 








42-CLASSIFIED 


Classified Men 
Approve ANCAM’s 
7-Point Program 


Regional Classified Man- 
agers Endorse Plan... 
Hear OPA Plea for Rent Aid 
By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Wartime problems and the applica- 
tion of classified advertising to the 
national war effort were the principal 
points of discussion and study at the 
eleventh annual New York and New 
England regional meeting of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers. The two day con- 
ference was held at Binghamton, N. Y., 
Jan. 19 and 20. H. S. Theobold, CAM 
Binghamton Press, was general chair- 
man of the meeting. William M. 
Baaske, CAM Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch, and Norma McVannon, CAM 
Endicott Bulletin, served as chairmen 
of the program committee and attend- 
ance committee, respectively. 

Assistance Asked 

The seven-point plan for the util- 
ization of classified advertising in the 
staffing of the essential war industries, 
as formulated by the ANCAM, was 
included among the subjects of dis- 
cussion. Chairman Thomas F. Quinn, 
CAM Troy Record Newspapers, of the 
resolutions committee reported that 
the regional conference extended a 
complete and unanimous endorsement 
of the efforts, to date and projected, 
being made by the Help Wanted Com- 
mittee of the ANCAM, and the na- 
tional administration, in relation to 
all problems connected with the seven- 
point formula as submitted to the 
ANPA. 

Classified advertising and its assist- 
ance in the war effort was solicited 
in an address by Royston S. Cuddy, 
inspector, Area Rent Office of the 
Office of Price Administration. In- 
spector Cuddy explained the operation 
of the Area Rent Office, under the 
Price Control Act of 1942, which gave 
the Administrator power to designate 
certain areas as “defense rental areas.” 
He stated that in 443 such areas, as of 
Nov. 1, 1942, rent control was in effect 
in 287 areas, affecting a population of 
some 70 million individuals. The fig- 
ures quoted included every state, with 
the exception of North Dakota. Two 
states, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
have been completely under Federal 
rent control since Nov. 1. Inspector 
Cuddy added that 55% of the nation’s 
population, approximately 76 million 
people, dwell in rented homes. 

The importance of rent control was 
emphasized by the comparison made 
by Inspector Cuddy as to the enormity 
of the nation’s annual rent expendi- 
ture. He stated that the American 
people pay an annual rent bill of about 
eight billion dollars, which ranks next 
to the food bill in the average budget. 

Patriotic Program 

“Your organization,” concluded In- 
spector Cuddy, “may render a decided 
service to the Rent Control Area 
Office in suggesting that your clients 
advertise rooms or apartments as 
registered with the Area Rent Office. 
Each landlord must put in a conspic- 
uous place the maximum legal rent 
for each unit offered for rent, thereby 
assuring the prospective tenant a sta- 
bilized and legal rent. 

“The rent program is a patriotic 
program. It can contribute greatly to 
the successful prosecution of the war 
for freedom. It demands, and de- 
serves, the cooperation of every 
American citizen.” 

In the round table discussion which 


followed this address, the CAMs were 
assured cooperation by the local Rent 
Control Areas as to information of 
registered and non-registered rental 
properties, vacancies, demands, etc. 
James G. Brownlow of the Bing- 
hamton Real Estate Board, also a 
guest speaker, spoke on “Today’s and 
Tomorrow’s Real Estate Trends.” As 
a national authority on the subject of 
the conversion of dwellings, he out- 
lined the benefits to be derived by 
increased occupancy and the federal 
rules and regulations governing this 
phase of real estate operation. 
Despite the curtailment of supply 
and the increasing demand, the con- 
census of the meeting was one of 
optimism for the future of classified 
advertising. Loyal Phillips, of Parish- 
Phillips, newspaper counsellors, re- 
flected this in his discourse, “Classi- 
fied Will Hit Boom-Time Figures.” 
Other guest speakers included James 
H. Ottaway, publisher of the Endicott 
Bulletin; James J. Burnett, advertising 
manager of the Binghamton Press; 
Jules M. Livingston; and Felix S. 
Towle, executive secretary of the 
ANCAM representing Bert Reh. 
CAM Kenneth Law was named 
chairman of the 1944 meeting which 
will be held at Elmira, N. Y. 


Win Prizes 
R. W. YOUNG, classified advertising 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, recently was awarded first 
prize of $200 in War Bonds for the best 
classified advertising ideas submitted 
in the annual contest sponsored by 
Parish and Phillips, Miami newspaper 
counsellors. 

Second prize of a $50 War Bond 
went to Tommie Haden, want ad man- 
ager of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
and News, and John Escobar of the 
Perth Amboy (N. J.) Evening News 
took third place and a $25 bond. 


Classified Personnel Off 
IN A RECENT survey of classified ad- 
vertising personnel problems and 
management, conducted by Parish & 
Phillips, newspaper counselors, some 
highly interesting facts were disclosed. 
The survey was conducted among 54 
newspapers, located in key positions 
throughout the nation. All compari- 
sons were made to the statistics of the 
previous year. Both large and small 
newspapers were included in the sur- 
vey for a more accurate cross section. 

Some departments, it was revealed, 
experienced a turnover in personnel 
of 100% within six months. As an 
approximate average, there is 15% less 
people employed in classified. 

Several CAMs met the personnel 
problems by transferring telephone 
solicitors to the street staffs and re- 
placing them by new girls. In many 
cases, women have replaced men in 
all positions. On 24 newspapers, there 
was an increase in telephone solici- 
tors; with only six newspapers de- 
creasing the telephone staffs. And 
98% of the publications are operating 
with less male members of the street 
sales staffs. 

The department of a mid-Western 
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newspaper underwent an interesting 
transformation. The total staff of 20 
was increased by seven. There are 15 
girls in the telephone room as com- 
pared to eight; the street staff of five 
was reduced to three; while two peo- 
ple are now doing the detail work 
which previously necessitated four. 
Two of the most capable telephone 
solicitors were assigned to handle the 
contract accounts, formerly serviced 
by men of the street staff. Linage 
records of commercial accounts are 
handled by the counter girls; and high 
school girls, working part-time, are 
sending out direct mail. 

The CAM of a small newspaper re- 
ported excellent returns from a direct 
mail system used to replace two street 
salesmen. He maintains close contact 
with the accounts and sends them 
timely copy ideas from out-of-town 
newspapers and classified services. In 
addition, he mails out promotion copy 
and tear sheets of his classified sec- 
tion. He effects his sales story via 
several rubber stamps which add a 
brief suggestion or idea. 

Women Helping 

Although divergent opinions exist 
regarding employment of married 
women, lacking previous business ex- 
perience, several CAMs reported suc- 
cessful results, and four newspapers 
stated that the best producers of their 
present street sales staff are this type 
of employe. One publication reported 
that half of their street staff is now 
composed of women. Approximately 
50% of the newspapers are using stu- 
dents on part-time basis for clerical, 
counter or telephone selling assign- 
ments. 

The survey also sought information 
on rates and collections. The majority 
of the CAMs expressed the opinion 
that low transient cash rates, to en- 
courage counter business, would be 
unwise. Rather, they felt that in- 
creased telephone selling, aided by 
new methods of collecting charges, 
would be more advisable. 

In numerous instances, the one and 
two-time rates had been increased to 
eliminate small, unprofitable transac- 
tions. Many newspapers had discon- 
tinued a discount cash rate. 

While there was a preponderance of 
opinion against any form of rate re- 
duction, two CAMs have enjoyed 
linage increases via a low rate for 
private advertisers of low priced used 
articles. 

The shortage of personnel made 
collections more difficult. A South- 
ern newspaper, with 100,000 circula- 
tion and a good classified acceptance, 
is having all circulation district men 
make classified collections. Eight 
newspapers reported the exclusive use 
of bicycles. Two newspapers have 
made arrangements with drug stores 
to operate as collection agencies. 

Four publications use a full-time 
girl, trained in classified, on the tele- 
phone requesting delinquents to mail 
in payments. In other instances, an 
effort is made to put more “sell” in 
delinquent notices sent by mail. 

It is interesting to note that collec- 
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tion percentages did not de 
materially, despite the absence of nop. 
mal collection facilities. Three de. 
partments reported an increase jp 
charge-offs caused by the curren 
rapidity of removals. 

os 


Personals 


Sal 

DAN B. GAYLORD, formerly CAM ¢ FF the E 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standarj. § Brad! 
Times & Morning Mercury, has bee, § ford | 
appointed advertising manager of thf Jan. | 
Cape Cod Standard-Times at Hyannis Offi 
Mass. Leste 
Mr. Harry Gwaltney, assistant ag.) 4 § 
vertising manager of the Milwauke — °° 
(Wis.) Journal, has announced {hf 5ro™ 
appointment of H. J. Bendinger to th) 5# 
post of CAM. publi 
Evelyn Sadler is the new CAM ¢ ed 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer, prior 
Ellsworth J. Bliss has ago, | 
Blaine S. Williams as CAM of thf recen 
Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald f 4 bos 
Mr. Williams is serving in the armed) Bovai 
forces. Ear 
Major James A. Doherty, formerly}, mote¢ 
CAM Providence (R. I.) Journ. — mana 
Bulletin, has been transferred tf) be” 
Salina (Kan.) Army Air Base. os 
Lieut. D. B. “Barney” Barnhart, lh 
formerly CAM McKeesport (Pa) separ: 


Daily News, is stationed at Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Army Air Base. 
Sally Pierce Reilly, formerly CAM 


Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogias 
is the mother of a son born recently, 


Norton §S. Cole, CAM Syracux 









(N. Y.) Post-Standard, will resign his was 
post to serve in the Army, within i § ;,,4. 
days. se crease 
papers 
Court Upholds ius 
L r AC 
Jeffress Ruling ie 
The legal fight over the manage § Jan. 1! 
ment of the affairs of Edwin B. Jeff g,,, 
ress, president of the Greensboro New § jon. y 
Company, publishers of the Green Fon 
boro (N. C.) Daily News and th F injy ¢ 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record, appeas § i, . 1, 
to be headed for the state suprem f ,. 
court. Judge William H. Bobbitt  F y.04. 
superior court Jan. 15 upheld a spe Pot 
cial six-man jury which last Noven- al 
ber restored to Jeffress the right to py 
manage his properties, and attorney: Bi 
for Mrs. Louise A. Jeffress, wife o oe 
the publisher, gave notice of an ap- z 
peal to the higher court. bent 
In a hearing before Superior Cout tod » 
Clerk Joseph P. Shore last November that 
the special jury found Jeffress “sane ~ g 
and of sound mind and memory ani i. 
competent to manage his own affairs’ P 
Mrs. Jeffress, who has exercised _ 
trusteeship over her husband’s affain Sho 
since he became seriously ill in 1% f , . 
obtained a writ to have the spedil it ae 





jury’s decision reviewed in supetit 
court. 
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possible, as soon as possible. This is to hold special sales on these items in with minds prepared for shopping. 
ase, Bradford, Pa., because retailers who have the cou- order to bring inventories back to the The advertising men believe -that 
ior. == pons at hand will be in the best posi- legal limits. point rationing will ease the shortage 
de. Dailies tion to build a rounded inventory be- It was suggested that grocers be situation in many communities where 
2 fore certain stocks are exhausted. It urged to take space to advertise point lower prices prevail. Previously sup- 


Chan e Hands was predicted that some stores would values of rationed items once or twice pliers have shipped their merchandise 
g push sales of items with high coupon a week. Housewives then would not to districts with the most attractive 
Sale of the Bradford (Pa.) Era and value at their minimum prices solely be inclined to congregate around ra- price possibilities. When coupons as 
the Bradford Evening Star-Record by ™. order to accumulate coupons tioning bulletins posted in the stores, well as money become a factor in 
Bradford Newspapers, Inc., to Brad- quickly. : under OPA regulations, while trying trade, canners’ stocks will be more 
ford Publications, Inc., was announced Inventory control regulations, too, to calculate how most effectively to equably distributed of necessity. 
Jan. 18. were believed to hold possibilities for spend their coupons. Being already Consensus was that advent of point 
Officers of the new company are increased linage from larger stores. informed through the advertisements rationing in February will usher in 
tester R. Edwards, president; Henry Retailers with swollen inventories in they could do their budgeting and a period of greater grocery store lin- 
A. Satterwhite, vice-president and certain lines will virtually be forced planning at home and come to market age. 
general manager, and Robert B. , 
Bromley, secretary-treasurer. -- 
Satterwhite, the new manager, also 
publishes the McKean County Demo- 


crat, a weekly paper at Smethport. 

Guiding hand in the two papers, 

prior to his retirement several months » 
ago, had been R. P. Hapgood. More ere 8 
recently, they had been operated by 


a board of trustees, of which G. W. 
Bovaird was chairman. 

| Earl Harlan, a printer, was pro- oO m P 1 z 
moted to the new post of production 


manager. W. E. Eysinger, who had 


been business manager, will continue : 
as advertising manager. Both papers 
will remain under the editorship of N b 
Raymond D. Sill and will retain their 


separate identities. The present staff 
of 70 employes will be maintained. 
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See Grocery Linage 


In Point Rationing 
Methods by which the forthcoming 
OPA point rationing system for canned 
foods may be translated into in- 
creased grocery store linage in news- 
papers were analyzed at a round-table 
discussion by the California Newspa- 


pr Advertising Managers Association, 11% 

southern division, at Los Angeles, * . 

Ta, 15. . QO... of its total daily 
Several factors of the rationing sys- . . . 

tem were found to provide new sales circulation iS concentrated 


ammunition in persuading grocers not . 
only to advertise, but also to advertise in the Portland Area. 
ina new manner and in greater vol- 
ume, especially during the early 
weeks of the rationing program. * 
Potent argument for heavier-than- HERE . 0 . p . 
usual advertising when the program 
first goes into effect was the fact that -- oI regon s rimary 
subsequent inventory replacements 


will be based upon the business in Market. . . The Journal has 
“coupon merchandise” that the grocer 


lundles during the opening base pe- a substantial lead over all 

ay That means, it was pointed out, 
t grocery stores should make a i 

tring bid. for ‘business during. this other daily newspapers. 

base period in order that they may be 

assured of ample merchandise later 
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Shortages of many canned foods due x x x 
© government requisition also make 
it imperative that grocers take in as 
Many customers’ ration coupons as 










There’s plenty of money in Portland. Payroll figures 
© , eo - 






are breaking more records than Kaiser’s Shipyards. 






In 12 months industrial payrolls have jumped from 
TI N LIE less than 10 million dollars a month to more than 27 
\ b million dollars a month. If you have goods or services 


PRINTING PRESS to sell now, or when Victory is won, Portland, Oregon 
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SLANKETS is a market well worth intensive cultivation. There 






is plenty of cash in the coffers today, and there'll be 





ylenty in the vears to come. (Portland is one of the 
} \ 






nation’s leading cities in War Bond sales). 


— THE JOURNAL 


ANGELES & CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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44-CIRCULATION 


Says Service Is 
The Fun of Being 


A Circulator 


W. A. Cordingley Tells of 
Importance in Keeping 
Subscribers Happy 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Taking up the subject of service, 
stressed last week by Rex FisHER, we 
find W. A. CorpINcLey, veteran and 
amiable circulation manager of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, in 
complete accord with Fisher’s doc- 
trine that service comes first in cir- 
culation, war or no war. 

We had occasion to talk shop with 
Bill Cordingley recently and found 
him busily occupied with the usual 
wartime problems of distribution, so 
complicated by mileage reduction and 
gasoline rationing. Basically, how- 
ever, Mr. Cordingley continues to op- 
erate his far-flung circulation organ- 
ization as a service unit. 

Service Comes First 

“The service end,” he remarked, 
“that’s the fun! Give me the paper 
with the service and you can have 
the better newspaper without the 
service.” 

What Mr. Cordingley was driving at 
is that no matter how good an edi- 
torial product is provided, if that prod- 
uct does not reach the customer on 
time and with courteous consideration, 
it is of no particular value to the sub- 
scriber. 

Citing as an example how the Sun- 
day Register has developed coverage 
in Iowa cities where metropolitan pa- 
pers from outside the state also com- 
pete for circulation, Mr. Cordingley 
stated: 

“People get the habit of finding our 
paper on the door step each Sunday 
morning at the same hour, while the 
outside metropolitan paper usually 
has to be bought at the corner news- 
stand, or from a boy hawker who 
comes down the street on no partic- 
ular time schedule. 


Promptness Important 

“You can’t deliver the paper after 
the customer wants it and expect to 
keep a subscriber satisfied. The same 
principle applies in the evening field. 
If we can get our paper to the house- 
wife a few minutes before the time 
when she has to begin getting the eve- 
ning meal, we have provided her with 
the paper when she wants to sit down 
and read before starting dinner. 
Mother usually does not have a chance 
to read the evening paper again until 
the rest of the family have had their 
turn and she has finished her work in 
the kitchen after dinner.” 


Bill Cordingley has also analyzed 
the morning situation, pointing out 
that the first hour after a person arises 
is about the same for everyone. If 
the morning paper can be fitted into 
his or her program before leaving for 
work or beginning the day’s duties at 
home, the paper is likely to become a 
fixed habit. Any deviation, because 
of poor service, resulting in late de- 
livery or the paper not in the proper 
place, greatly disturbs Mr. Average 
Citizen’s breakfast. 

“The man who kicks is the man who 
has been getting good service,” de- 
clared Mr. Cordingley, who told of a 
customer who called long distance 
one Sunday morning when sleet pre- 
vented truck delivery to an Iowa 
town. The man had checked the rail- 
road station and had learned that 
trains were on time. He did not know 
that the Sunday Register was trucked 


to his town and then delivered by 
carrier. He was puzzled because of 
the break down in good service and 
took the trouble to call Des Moines 
to find out why. Incidentally, his call 
was paid for by the R & T on the 
theory that any subscriber who will 
spend his time and money to inquire 
about the paper should be kept as a 
satisfied customer. 

At the R & T office, a person is not 
considered a “bonafide” reader of the 
Register and Tribune unless he is a 
home-delivered subscriber and enjoys 
the complete service that organization 
has to offer. 


Keeps Soldiers Informed 
IN CHICAGO, soldiers march up and 
down South Michigan Avenue twice 
daily, either headed from their bar- 
racks in the Congress and Stevens 
Hotels, or returning from elasses. 
They are eager to know the day’s 
news, but haven’t time or opportunity 
to buy a paper. 

Putt Cooperman, who has his news- 
stand at 12th and Michigan, first came 
to notice how badly the soldiers 
wanted to know what was going on 
when some of them would break step 
and lean out of line to catch a quick 
glance at the headlines. So Cooper- 
man pins one Chicago morning paper 
to a board at the right angle for a 
quick look and carries the other Chi- 
cago morning paper chest high and 
stands so that the soldiers can glimpse 
the headlines. On dark mornings, he 
helps the boys by shouting the good 
news. 


3% Transportation Tax 


EFFECTIVE since Dec. 1, 1942, the 

federal government is collecting a 
3% transportation tax on newspaper 
shipments handled by bus, baggage, 
express or by truck if the work is 
done by common carrier or private 
contractor. The ICMA Bulletin com- 
ments as follows: 

“Instructions from common carriers 
having an established custom of al- 
lowing the newspaper to compute its 
own weights and charges, subject to 
annual audit, of course, is that shipper 
add the tax to remittance check with 
a specific designation of the tax which 
is included in the total payment. 

“The Bulletin is of the opinion that 
many might assume this tax not col- 
lectible by individual trucking con- 
tractors who operate on a flat per diem 
basis, regardless of weight but it is 
your Secretary’s opinion that the lan- 
guage of the law requires that the tax 
be paid on shipments of any nature 
and handled under any circumstance 
or condition whatsoever.” 


22 Out of 28 N. J. 
Dailies Raised Rates 


New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 22— 
Despite an increase in circulation rates 
for 22 out of 28 New Jersey daily 
newspapers in 1942, an increase of 
3.5% in their circulation figures over 
the previous year, was noted in a 
survey conducted by the New Jersey 
Press Association disclosed here today. 

Fifteen dailies have increased single 
copy rates from three cents to four 
cents and seven papers augmented the 
price from two to three cents. Six 


journals have kept the same rate | 


during the past two years. Five of 
these dailies charge three cents and 
only one paper now sells for two cents, 


compared with eight two-cent papers = 


two years ago. 

Of the 15 papers now selling for 
four cents a copy, 11 have a $3 a 
hundred wholesale rate and four sell 
for a $2.75 per hundred. 

Total circulation of reporting papers 
increased to 871,847 as compared with 
842,178 in 1941. 
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Soldiers in Camp 
Get Daily 
News Summaries 


American Troops Trained 
On Basis of Truth... 
Said to Be Best Informed 


By PVT. CON GEBBIE 


Camp Crort, S. C., Dec. 21—The 
American soldier of today is not only 
the best fighting man—he is also the 
best informed soldier in the world. 

The U. S. Army orientation course— 
something unheard of in World War 
No. 1—is giving thousands upon thou- 
sands of soldiers in training a highly 
compact, interesting, non-propagan- 
dized picture of what the war is about. 

Marking a definite progressive edu- 
cational step for the Army, the orien- 
tation course consists of daily 15-min- 
ute summaries of the news of the last 
24 hours and a series of hour-long 
war lectures given twice a week to 
troops in basic training. 

The news summaries, covering the 
most important war news of the day, 
keep officers and enlisted men abreast 
of the progress of the war. It is rec- 
ognized as a distinct aid to soldiers 
who often find their time so taken up 
with training in the field that they 
cannot find time to read newspapers 
regularly. 

Lecture Course 

The lecture phase of the course is 
designed to cover in more detail every 
vital aspect of the war. The lectures 
deal with the make-up and training 
of the major armies; tactics and strat- 
egy of the enemy; strengths, weak- 
nesses and tricks of the Axis soldier; 
aims of Axis propaganda; military de- 
tails of the various campaigns, why 
they were won or lost; geography and 
logistics; battle tactics and grand 
strategy. 

Speaking the down-to-earth lan- 
guage of the soldiers, the soldier- 
lecturers have helped present a clearer 
picture of why France fell, how the 
Balkans were taken, the importance 
of Norway, the fighting in Russia, 
what the Chinese are doing, the strat- 
egic importance of the Solomon 
islands, the British and American 
campaigns in North Africa. 

Interest in the lectures is height- 
ened with demonstrations of Axis 
weapons—machine guns, rifles, ete— 
captured on the field of battle and 
sent back to this country. Special 
colored maps, slides and even movies 
are used to drive home particular 
points. 

Conditioning of the mind with 
truth is just as important as the con- 
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ditioning of the body, the War D,. 
partment feels. Working under a hanj 
and fast rule that no propaganda 
be used, the soldier-lecturers must |, 
prepared to back up every statemen, 
with official, recognized sources of jp. 
formation. Soldiers are free to ques. 
tion any statement or ask any que. 
tion at the end of the lectures or th 
reading of the news summaries, 

Every major army in the world tp. 
day has a program for the education of 
its men, it was pointed out. Th 
British army has its A.B.C, (Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs), the Ry. 
sians educate their men through th 
army commissar system, the Germa 
army has its propaganda-loade 
Wehrerienchung and the Japane 
army has a similar program. 

Army officers stress, however, that 
the educational program of the enemy § 
nations are based on propaganda while 
those of the Allies are based upo 
truth. 

At Camp Croft, alone, more thay 
700 lectures and more than 300 news 
summaries have been given | 


fe 
RAISES RATES 
The three Birmingham, Ala., daily 
newspapers announced increases Jan, 
16 in circulation rates for papers de- 
livered to homes. The News and Age- 
Herald announced a new rate of 0F 
cents per week, an increase of five 
cents, for daily and Sunday editions. 
Both papers,.as well as the Birming- 
ham Post, for daily only, will be 2 
cents per week, an increase of four 
cents. Street sale prices will remain 
unchanged at five cents for week-day 
issues, and ten cents for Sunday, 
Street and mail rates for the Siouw 
City (Iowa) Journal and Journal- 
Tribune were increased from three to 
five cents recently. 
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‘ 
Betore armed forces march to any 







strategic front or whip plan into action, 
it is the modern idea to send out advance 


“Rangers.” Their job is to collect diffi- 





cult-to-get information, ferret out the 
fox-holes of possible error, blaze trails, 
build bridges over short-cut approach. 
The steaming jungles of New Guinea 
were first charted by these eager trouble- 
shooters; they scouted intricate charades 
of the Solomons and made it far easier 


for our final taking over of North Africa. 


Editor & Publisher MARKET GUIDE 
has for 19 years contributed to just such 


' indispensable maneuvers in behalf of the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER onward-marching programs of National 


e Advertising. In a very literal sense, it 
Gi r a tC u j e as 
19th ANNUAL e a . *,* 
SURVEY OF 1943 fyliot The Editor & Publisher Co.. Inc Now—this latest Edition seeks to per- 
DAILY NEWSPAPER CENTERS ama eRe? 


form an even greater service, cooperating 


— $2.00 PER COPY — with alert advertising men, space buyers, 


advertising managers and sales managers, 








who are too busy with details of major 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER operations to plod through jungles of 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘Market detail. 


















EDITOR & PUBLISHf 
GENERAL ENDS YEAR WITH 1.3%, GAIN; TOTAL LINAGE OFF 5.4%, 
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JFMAMJJASOND J 
@B=1941 Ga=19421N MILLIONS OF LINES 
By ROBERT U. BROWN 
WITH GENERAL. newspaper linage showing an 
increase of 12.3% in December, making that 
classification the only one to show a gain for the 
year, total newspaper linage for 1942 produced a 
loss of only 5.4%. General, except for the month 
of October, has shown consistent gains every 
month since July and has offset almost single 
handed the large losses suffered in automotive 
and financial. It was ahead 1.3% for the year. 
Retail and department store produced gains off 
and on since mid-summer but in December 
showed losses of 9.1% and 3.7%, respectively, and 
ended the year with losses of 3.4% and 2.2%. 
Classified, which had shown losses for the first 
eight months of the year and since then has pro- 
duced gains, registered a 5.9% gain in December 
but ended the year with a loss of 5.4%. 
Automotive was off only 21.6% in December 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 


(Compiled by E & .’ A. Media Reseed moqounraty) 


Total Advertising 
Twelve months 
ember .... 
November 
Display Only 
welve months 
December .... 
November 
Classified 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November 
Retail 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November ... 
Department Store 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November 
General 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November 
Automotive 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November 
Financial 
Twelve months 
December .... 
November 


sine 


1 261, a oH 1, Es48 ry 254 


119, ‘bas, 067 


984,359,940 
98,575,435 
96,067,465 


257,311,594 
21,756,129 
22,995,602 


743.260.711 
75,380,537 
70,035,043 


317,128,690 
32,377.758 
31,406,068 


196,653,436 
19,147,290 
21,774,574 


26,823,244 
2,580,951 
2,787,488 


17,622,549 
1,466,657 
1,470,360 


To of 


1941 


94.6 
95.9 
987 


94.6 
93.9 
96.4 


94.6 
105.9 
109.5 


96.6 
90.9 
95.6 


97.8 
96.3 
100.5 


Index 


96.1 
99.1 
102.5 


85.9 
88.1 
100.8 


96.9 
104.2 
110.3 


99.5 
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compared to losses averaging around 50% for 
previous months of the year. However, this com- 
parative picture is due to the fact that automotive 
began to fall off sharply in the fall of 1941 and 
December, 1942, is compared to a very poor De- 


cember, 1941. Automotive in °42 lost 52.5%. 


Financial advertising, which has also shown 
losses for every month since March, had another 
loss of 13.9% in December and 13.8% for the year. 

On the Eprror & PustisHer Index, average for 
the month for the last five years, general linage 
was at 127.4, showing that December, 1942, was 
probably the best December in five years. 
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Department store was the only classificatia/ 
showing a 1942 picture which was better than th 
average for the last five years. It was 1.4% be 





December 


Linage for Principal Cities 








AKRON, OHIO 








1942 1941 Gain or Loss 

Beacon Journal ..... (e) 1,265,145 1,413,195 148,050 L 
Beacon Journal ...... (S) 312,230 295,830 16,400 G 
Deteh Dally occcnccces 1,265,145 1,413,195 148,050 L 
Total Sunday ........ 312,230 295,830 16,400 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,577,375 1,709,025 131,650L 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Knickerbocker News ..(e) 651,930 647,706 4,224G 
Times Union ....... (m) 498,927 604,385 105,458 L 
*Times Union ...... (S) 313,411 282,436 30,975 G 
Stel TAG acc cccccss 1,150,857 1,252,091 101,234L 


Total Sunday 313,411 282,436 30,975 G 











Grand Total 1,464,268 1,534,527 70,259 L 
— NEW MEXICO 
Fournal ..cscececess 341,029 376,548 35,519 L 
Tribune ...scoccerves re) 368,072 449,348 81,276 L 
Journal ....002cc0008 (S) 60,177 85,406 25,229 L 
Total Daily .....0..- 709,101 825,896 116,795 L 
Total Sunday ........ 60,177 85,406 25,229 L 
Grand Total ........- 769,278 911,302 142,024L 
ATLANTA, G 
Constitution ........ (m) 610,673 793,853 183,180 L 
Journal .ncsesccscvses (e) 858,788 1,186,937 328,149 L 
7Constitution ........ (S) 303,878 329, 934 26,056 L 
PEON 6.060 si00s eee (S) 378,017 334,695 43,322 G 
Total Daily .....ccee. 1,469,461 1,980,790 ~ $11, 329 L 
Total Sunday ........ atta 664,629 17, 266 G 
Grand Total ........- 356 2, 645, 419 494,063 L 


ATLANTIC. CIty, N. J. 
Press Union ..(See note) 320,719 375,251 54,532 L 





Press Sunday .....0000- 46,630 69,513 22,883 L 
Teed Dally: occ. csscse 320,719 375,251 54.532 L 
oe re 46,630 69,513 22,883 L 
eS a ere 367,349 444,764 77,415 L 


Note: Press Union sold in combination morning and 
evening. Linage of one edition given. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





MSPS .ciesccccee (e) 1,088,055 1,109,560 21,505 L 
PD scbhodedes ceeee (m) 789,250 665,038 124,212G 
seeds asnenewd (e) 1,560,596 1,493,132 67,464 G 
FARNIONR -v.av00000% (S) 355,114 311,568 43,546 G 
FINE assent scciasees (S) 556,395 515,632 40,763 G 
2 eer 3,437,901 3,267,730 170,171 G 
Total Sunday ........ 911,509 827,200 84,309 G 
ee ae 4,349,410 4,094,930 254,480 G 
BAYONNE, N. 
ee ee Pe (e) 256, 265 Not Measured 
BIRMINGHAM, A 
Age Herald ......... (m) 566,236 665,937 99,701 L 
PUOMD wo vensesccrvnse (e) 846,873 1,087,980 241,107 L 
ee (See note) (e) 445,441 97,891 347,550 G 
tNews & Age Herald (S) 364,194 380,132 15,938 L 
eS eee 1 858,550 1,851,808 6,742 G 
Total Sunday ........ 364, 194 380,132 15,938 L 
> SS eee 2,222,744 2,231,940 9,196 L 


ore: Due to strike, the Post (e) was not published from 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 21, 1941 inclusive. 





ae American (me) 509,124 524,589 15,465-L 
LS ee (m&e) 752,757 764,536 11,779 L 
Herald- Traveler (See note) 944,998 1,019,318 74,320 L 
DEE opnndvnedes0eus (m) 509,042 491,074 17,968 G 
PAdvertioer ...ccccce (S) 316,838 171,611 145,227G 
eee (S) 371,112 318,803 52,309 G 
TESCO. cccncceseses (S) 447,884 451,642 3,758 L 
PO . sivkccescewivne (S) 137,496 99,612 37,884 G 
ee eee 2,715,921 2,799,517 83,596 L 
Total Sunday ........ 1,273,330 1,041,668  231,662G 
eS eae 3,989,251 3,841,185 148,066G 


Note: Globe is sold in combination 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Gain or Loss 





morning and evening. 


Traveler is sold in combination with morning or Sunday 


Herald. 


§ Record morning is sold in combination with the Ameri- 


can evening. Linage of one edition is given. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Courier Express .. 
eS 
*Courier Express .... 


Total Daily .... 


Total Sunday 


Grand Total ... 


Comrier ..ccc% (See note) 

Nore: The Courier (e) and Post (m) sold in 

Linage of one edition Courier (e) only is given. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

soeken 528,927 

coskee 142,117 


528,927 
142,117 
671,044 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
..(m) — 1,241,805 

) 549.8 


ae OTe 
Se ET 


Total Daily .... 
Total Sunday .. 
Grand Total ... 


ee ey 
DD... ewasdvdvoees 
+Daily News ..... 


Herald-American 


Times ......+.+6. 
SO. 2.50 0ssenuas 


Total Daily .... 
Total Sunday .. 
Grand Total .. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
eee 
RE ee 
Times-Star ...... 
fEnquirer ....... 


Total Daily .... 
Total Sunday .. 
Grand Total ... 








578,996 


..-(m) _ 788,470 _ 784,107 4,363 G 
+(e) 1,506,366 17,495 G 
(S) 433,094 400,605 += 32,489 G 
eeepe 2,294,836 2,272,978  21,858G 
isbaws 433,094 400,605 32,489G 
Sisieaels 2,727,930 2,673,583 54,347G 
CAMDEN, N. J. 

768,828 801,827 32,999 L 


combination. 


50,069 L 
17,065 L 





ooefe) 983,302 
--(e) 745,234 
-- Ce) 535,654 
619,433 
--«(S) 270,656 
--(S) 313,668 
81,872 


50,069 L 
17,065 L 
67,134 L 


74,406 G 
69,082 L 


25,425 G 
10,982 L 





4,055,778 4, 
1,285,629 
5,341,407 


72,339 L 
91,639 G 
19,300 G 


67,971 L 
125,363 L 
64,665 L 
35,974 G 





-» (8) 

..-(m) 590,701 
-e€e) 820,768 
oo o€@) 869,462 
.-(S) 478,921 


2,280,931 
478,92 
2,759,852 





257,999 L 
35,974G 


222,025 L 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 












3,292,891 3,233,544 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 






Ohio State Journal. 













DALLAS, TEXAS 











coccecccvcces (S) 





DAYTON, OHIO 











DENVER, COLO. 
pete Mtn. News... 


i Mtn. News....(5) 
eT TTTeyT Tree (S) 





DES MOINES, IOWA 













Grand 





Total 
Grand 





Total 1 
Total § 
Grand 





Total I 
Total § 
Grand 

















UB Star-Teleg 
‘BP Star-Teleg: 










Star-Teleg 
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December Linage for Principal Cities 
































































































































‘ey 
" DETROIT, MICH. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MUNCIE, IND. 
= 1942 1941 Gain or Loss 1942 1941 Gain or Loss 1942 1941 Gain or Loss 
BE ccceccrckessas (e) 928,305 955,801  27,496L News 1,115,737 1,260,040 144,303 L 
“| Mipee Press. eeeeee- (m) _ 900,932 772,079 128,853G Star 764.224 904.020 139,796 L trios gongst | 2472 L 
| —yeePeepeeeeee (e) 1,504,191 1,519,706 15.515L Times 861,091 958.388  97,297L 136.475 178,575 42,100L 
TEE .cccscesesecs ( s) $87,257 332,949 $4,308 G +Star 416,429 451,868 35,439 L : 
+ OG a cecuen 63 250.3 t 419G Total Daily .......... 957,445 1,070,346 112,901 L 
ees ee a (S) 480,711 441,222 © 39,489G Total Daily .......... 2,741,052 3,122.448 381,396 L iat ........ 136.475 178,575 12100 L 
a Total Sunday .......- 416.429 451.868 35,439 L Grand Total ......... 1,093,920 1,248,921 155,001 L 
BE total Daily Serr ronen 3.333.428 3,247 $86 83.842 Grand Total ........ : 3,157,481 3,574,316 416,835 L f 
Sl Total Sunday -..--+-- 1,218, 1216 G NASHVILLE, TENN 
Grand Total .-.ccceee 4,451,754 4,240,696  211,058G JACKSONVILLE, FLA. B : > . 
a Ric csededeuneas (e) 747,572 713,265 34,307 G 
oS DULUTH, MINN. ee nani - snes gag od ee . en Soteannes (m) 733.778 686,581 47,197 G 
S ournmal ....seeeeeees 55, 54, : PSSEAN wee ee ees Ss J . 
Cet ono ee-s Ge) 492.996 $07,923 14.527 L Times Union -.-.-. (S) 251.263 292219 40.956L OF Ee ee 
- Hern Tribune eae m a ‘808 9,721 G Total Daily .......... 1,481,350 1,399,846  81,504G 
7 Mew Tribune mateeny (S) —-:'141,035 «171,885 30,850 L Total Daily pevasenan 1,138,680 1,504,996 366,316 L Total Sunday : 291.879 294.285 2,406 L 
‘otal Sunday ........ 263 92,219 40,956 L Grand Total 1,773,229 1,694, x 3 
~~ Total Daily ........-- 858,525 863,131 4,606 L Grand Total ccccccecs 1,389,943 1,797,218 407,272 L Hors: The Tennessean pO ol "ieee Weekly, 
=| Total Sunday .......- 141.035 171,885 30,850 L effective January 1, 1942. ’ 
10 Grad Total ......00. 999,560 1,035,016 35,456 L JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
—_| EL PASO, TEXAS Jersey Journal ......(e) 440,957 Not Measured NEWARK, N. J. 
od . Star-Ledger ......... (m) 507,392 541,787 34,395 L 
tetas eae (m) 471,888 474,145 5228? L JOHNSTOWN, PA. News Steriawaskwins &e 141 ! 842 1,464,917 $3,075 L 
 Ppierald-Post ....--.-- ?. , Died sot ee eas 724,642 803,863 79,221 L MEE wsecccerccences »201 260,044 = 27,843 
mr METIMES wee eee eee cree (S) 232,665 174,048 58,617 G OTE: Tribune (e) sold in combination with Democrat Star-Ledger ....-...0:. «S) 112,698 114,452 1,754 L 
HE toa! Daily .......4 1,049,730 1,000,132  49,598G (™)- Linage of one edition, Tribune (e) only, is given. Total Daily .......... 1,919.234 2,006,704 87,470 L 
Total Sunday ........ 232.665 174.048  58.617G KNOXVILLE, TEN Total Sunday ......-. 344,899 374,496 29,597 L 
—~ i Grand Total ......... 1,282,395 1,174,180  108,215G r , ~ poate ers Grand Total ......... 2,264,133 2,381,200 117,067 L 
OUFMAL .ccccesccecs m ° 702 ie 
ERIE, PA. ews-Sentinel .......(€) 574,250 573,417 833 G 
‘ Da a (e) 483,285 $68,953 85,668 L lg egcescccscssstay 6S aia 58.251 L Journal Courier a a a 36,568 L 
cn sceunicaws (e) 550,357 673,300 122,943 L ews-Sentinel ......(S) 5.080 154,127 =18,953G = Register ....2. sc en (e) 724.126 877.876 153,750 L 
.~ Meath "Herald ....(S) 176,848 215,134 38,286 L Total Daily ae 995.563 1.110379 114816L Rewister .....-..---. (S) 189,072 182.395 6,677 G 
at Rs oes: Ta otal Sunday ........ 302.084 341.382 39298 L 
: g Bi nce 176.848 Misiss 98286 «Grand Total ......... 1,297,647 1,451,761 154,114 Total Daily, -..-- seo Mige.072 182398 e677 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,210,490 1,487,307 2346907. # j. ge sesemese @asemm  j'_ Grand Total ....00. : : 
6.89 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Grand Total 1,256,689 1,440,330 183,641 L 
a EVANSVILLE, IND. Beominer cemwenas (m) 828.282 779,532 48,750G NEW ORL 
A Cate ooooss eee (m) 707,699 780,092 72,303 L TIMES, cece ee eeeeees (m) 1,096.583 1,072,332 24.251G ~~ Times-Picayune (m) oo rr 308 (92.572 LL 
eae (e) 729170 824.645 95.475 L Herald “Express ...... iy Eee PE he vec ecseetccceceke) 864583 1,016,780 152:197 L 
ald Rete & Press......(S) : 192,539 205,810 13,271 L la urease (S) 455.888 448.576 7-312 G 7. evevceedcuucce (e) 660,289 661,046 757 L 
; “ . SE ass doenseceas (3) Hoga2aai'ses 30843, Times-Picayune & ‘ 

UE Total Daily .......... 1,436,869 1,604,737 167,868 L WORE a sonacéckacs (S) 495,716 564,072 68,356 L 
lay eel Sunday ........ 390,509 208810 = 13273 b Total Daily ........-. 3,298,556 3,259,714  38,842G _=‘TtemTribune ....... (S) severe ceeeee sevens 
pig Sant Total ......00- 1,629,408 1,810,547 181,139 L Total Suuday ........ 866,630 890,161 23,531 L Total Dail 
‘ FALL RIVER, MASS Grand Total ......... 4,165,186 4,149,875 15,311 G oot eet ae tee et 

' ~  Grand Total ...+-++++ 4,165,186 4,149,875 15,311G Total Sunday... : ; ' 
add Mews ..<.00e (e) $01,674 594,568 92,894 L LOUISVILLE, KY. SH PE se eneneny SEAM REM TLE 

FLINT, MICH Guarier Journal ..... = ourane snae 9,264 G NEW YORK, N. Y. 

' ° SE: -nconccusoncees e ki 1,067.34 93,029 L P 
| EEE (e) 893,085 960,528  67,443L Courier Journal ..... rs \ ee eT PE Soa (m) 1,159,022 1,141,822 17,200 G 
—o vila (S) 174.785 180/230 5°445 L Herald Tribune ..... (m) 808,733 848,516 39,783 L 
- : Total Daily .......+.. 1902,060 1908998 GRIESE, «EERE econo eeeeees = ae a | ee 
Total Daily .......... 893,085 960,528 67,443 L Total Sunday ........ 403,907 ‘382,922 20,985G = Journal-Amcrican (m) 58.195 444.863 = 13,332 G 
A BS aza78S | 180,230 5,445 L Grand Total 11.1.1: a318are 9576480 «JL | poe ..-- as ees |e 

ra WERE ccccccece ’ ,870 1,140,7 1S Sa ee ee ae ee a> ee re. — Abininikinperhcxtebindar y x 7 
mG 58 72,888 L MANCHESTER, N Pssst ceninsiieuss (e) 854,733 1,009,430 154.697 L 
7 poet WAYeE, ue .N. HL Word: Telegram ..... (e) 782.716 (919.970 137,254L 
49 . ° Union Leader (See note) 505,850 611,361 BESIDE, 4 .- BD wc ccvnccccss (S) 864.845 830,114 34,731 G 
cot journal Gazette ..... (m) 449,476 517,867 68,391 L Note: Manchester Union (m) and Leader (e) sold in iHerald Tribune ....(S) 600,715 616,668 15,953 L 
je _ co aay ; © 538.728 933,978 95,253 L —— only. Linage of one edition, Union (m) only, a pudentdacvecen (S) 607,657 531,673 75,984 G 
ul al Gazette ..... 1156 226,683 28,473 G is shown. Mirror ...... seeecees (S) 200,603 179,314 21,289 G 

- ase ae « *Journal-American ..(S) 333,553 330,092 3,461 G 

wig Foal A seueeeaes 1,200,208 1,451,848 163,644 L MEMPHIS, TENN. Total Dail “<iaaen naan . 
teeeeees , 226, 473G = Commercial Appeal...(m) 851,121 935,425 84,304 L wx won ST 1054, 644,193 

Grand Total ......... 1,543,357 1,678,528 135,171L — Press-Scimitar...-+- (e) $36,800 695,893 139,093 L Bog hea seseress Sine ween §6(lSeS 
il FORT WORTH, TEXAS +Commercial Appeal. .(S) 338,651 347,576 8,925 L SU hcwrcnuce 9,017,616 9,542,297 524,681 L 
TiN Star-Telegram (m) 273,982 296,684 22,702 L NEW 

bien y 702 Total Daily .......... 1,407,921 1,631,318 223,397 L YORK CITY (BROOKLYN) 

rt Sur Telegram erpeidiat (e) 724,096 756,628  32,532L Total Sunday ........ 338,651 347,576 8.925L Eagle (e) $28,186 497,142 e 
| cae fe) 370.766 449,652 78.886 L Grand Total ......... 1,746,572 1,978,894 232,322L Talend ‘News 2.1 te) ite He ll 2 
ss ace alll , ’ 7 ER aR BIE ‘ g i 
— fe Total Daily .......... 1,368,844 1,502,964 134,120 L MIAMI, FLA. coeaalen (S) 138,980 140,702 1,722 L 

NW Total Sunday ........ 157.076 171.932 14:856L Herald ............. (m) 846,379 1,065,701 219,322 L Total Daily ........-. 528,186 498,348 29,838 G 

Si0% Grand Total .. 2... 2: : — 1,525;920 1,674,896 148,976 L 9 News... - ss eeeeeees (e) 667,024 945,148 278,124 L Je SEED 2 s00n0 138,980 140,702,722 L 
! WN, ot (S) 334,365 338,632 4.267 L Genmd Total .nccccces 667,166 639,050 28,116 G 
® FRESNO, CALIF. WEGE cccsiencinuess (S) 166,791 235,368 += 68,577 L meagana vane 
ee ° L ” . 
SE casikencasauenien ‘s) Toe3ss | 12383021498 L Total Daily .......... 1,513,403 2,010,849 497.446L tangs 
Ait —. ’ , , Total Suadey uidteuan’ $01,156 574,000 72,844L Gazette .....-eeeeees (e) 724,899 737,886 12,987 L 
tM Grand Tots! ......... ean Glue Guat rand Total ........- 2,014,559 2,584,849 570,290 L 
, , , OAKLAND, CALIF. 
| % - 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y MILWAUKEE, WIS. Post-Enqui 
“6 ™ 5 a -Enquirer ...... 44,466 617,190 72,724L 
Post'Star ....(See note) 431,650 518,531 86,88 Ss l : ribune 3 681 G 
— se 1L entinel .....eceeee (m) 544,462 626,246 81,784 L Tribune ...-ccccceee e) 892, 
lf, Nore: Post-Star (m) sold in combination with Times (e). Journal § .ncccccccese (s) 1,427,071 1,449,630 22,559 L TeiBume .cccccccccee ‘s) 193°333 199, 41 isa 
a of one edition, Post-Star (m) only, is given. ao ag note) (S) 231.669 wes ee T , 
' “Sentinel .........- y 45, i Se vecececexade 1,436,63 6 
' HARRISBURG, PA. Journal ..... 000: (3) 525,873 482,369 43,504G Total i ........ 193'533 Mierait 14/122 G 
ee rand Total ......... 1,630, : 

Pi i © $39,284 716,306 177222 L Total Daily ....scc0e 1,971,533 2,253,141 281,608 L ee ee ee 
374k . : . Total Sunday ........ 757,542 668,054 89,488 G OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
SGU Total Daily ........ .. 1,198,681 1,390,706 192.025 L Crt TOE accecunes 2,729,075 2,921,195 192,120L : : 

ASE) Total Sunda pein rate . Note: Milwaukee Post suspended May 23, 1942. Oklahoman ......... (m) 464,481 488,44 2 

Ph Eoin a are Times (e) 372286 609683 7,387 L 
f t en I “Glee «SO 0 EL RESON TRC CHG e 64 s 

mt ore New + (6) aries ele PR a he MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Oklahoman ......... (S) 187,386 205,063 17°67? L 
} atriot (m). THBURE 6 occ ccccece: (m) —324,271-—«-354,750 +=: 30,479 L 

ul ribune . 354,75 . AEE noscndcaat 1,036,767 1,098,085 61 
5s HARTFORD, CONN. Pear Journal ------7(S) SSair sozises | 136983 otal, Sunday ........ 'ta7;386 "208,063 17/697 L 
ae (m) 1 476,764 470753 6.011G Tribune & Star pat I UD evenness 1,224,153 1,303;148 78,995 L 

ES ae .(e 152,729 1,112,876 39,853 G a ere 366,877 287,234 79,643 G 
Sp psogtpEs (S) 310,049 + "302,955 7,094 G OMAHA, NEBR. 
109 tee) De Petal Daily .... cece 1,526,481 1,685,648 159,167L World Herald ......(e) 615,779 735,763 119 

“il 1,629,493 1,583,629  45.864G Tetal Sunday ........ 366.877 287,234 79:643G World Herald... : . . 904 L 
63) = wv pikeidcant 310,049 302,955 7,094G Grand Total .....ccce 1,893,358 1,972,882 79,524 L ES RED: ween es (S) ‘ aaa 298.20 e 16,789 L 
y pga 1,939,542 1,886,584  52,958G MODESTO, CALIF Total Daily Siteweewds 615,779 735,763 119,984 L 

; AD TOWN, L. I — | “FR TIS 064000 222, 4 16,7 

. ee ese (e) 303,738 364,609 60,871 L oo Bo eee 838,221 974,994 136,77 
=~ Review & Star (e) 318,023 473,728 155,705 L Note: % World Herald sold in combination. time al 
Senkbkwaati (e) 251,901 236,490 15,411G MONTREAL, CANADA ig — (2) onl. is shown. World Herald discontinued 

HOUSTON, TEXAS NE (e) 900,682 1,233,628 332,946 L ee a ee anes 

pb konicle ° GOMER wcccdenensas (m) 476,115 473,450 2,665 G PEORI 

<) eae -{% —_ ee 1088 | Le Breese 2... .cescee (e) 827,763 1,019,219 191,456 L A, ULL. 
bi cakivaes es m , , 1554 De WMG, crcuceudss 133,773 155,132 21,359 L ° Tr ipt... 

Wieaige (e) 4947503 606751 112248L Herald ............, ts) 175.694 206,000 30,306 L — : Ree ine a @ 331°263 717348 ise288 t 
—ane pantanopee (S) 266,574 301,999 35,425 Standard .......++.. (S) 115.824 109,011 = 6,813G = Journal Transcript...(S) 234,937 2171033. —«:17.904G 
ss & Sees cet ieiek (S) 194,367 233,668  39,301L La Patrie .......... (S) 127,477: 136,901 Cte «| WS Senccdbanneesss (S) 144,717, 134,440 ~—:10,277G 
au Dail 
nm Re J etyys 2,046,781 2,440,544 393,763 L Total Daily .......0¢ 2,514,027 3,087,429  573,402L Total Daily ........ 1,25 

tal Sunday ||... 460,941 535,667 74,726 L Total Sunday ........ 243,301 245,912 2,611 L tt Seely... 399°654 mete 8 ial G 


6 , 
rand Total 2.227: 2,507,722 2,976,211 468,489 L Grand TR i cscccscs 2,757,328 3,333,341 576,013 L Grand Total ......... 1,630,997 1,922,150 291,153 L 









December 


Linage for Principal Cities 






EDITOR & PUBLISHE 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





, 1942 1941 Gain or Loss 
+Evening Bulletin Po 1,428,940 1,234,286  194,654G 
Inquirer .....-.+.06 m) 1,346,246 1,095,591 250,655 G 
BS: . 0.ckse059 600 600 Wm 439,515 412,396 27,119G 
§$Evening Public 

RE kv. cccenccexe irre FOG084 = nc evve 
Pore (m) 845,027 709,533 135,494 G 
ee Sr (S) 486,287 453,955 32,332 G 
PEE. cco ewcensens (S) 376,831 389,944 13,113 L 

Tetel Daily ....sc06s 4,059,728 3,451,806 607,922 G 

Total. Sunday ...0.0+. 863,118 843,899 19,219 G 

Grand Total ...0s.00- 4,922,846 4,295,705  627,141G 


Note: § Evening Public Ledger was discontinued. Not 
included in Total Daily or Grand Total. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























Sun-Telegraph ....... (e) 854,196 890,713 36,517 L 
— BROS owen (m) 764,193 758,395 5,798G 
bebecenadcekbs (e) 1,187,193 1,246,233 59,040 L 
*Sun. T — soaika (S) 370,414 321,453 48,961 G 
TECCNS 200 rer | 344,752 332,384 12,368 G 
Total Dally... oss0s00 2,805,582 2,895,341 89,759 L 
Total Sunday ........ 715,166 653,837 61,329 G 
Grand Total ......... 3,520,748 3,549,178 28,430 L 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregonian ..........(m) 719,932 809,263 89,331 LL 
ee eee (e) 818,003 721,408 96,595 G 
*Oregonian .......+. (S) 329,953 328,962 991 G 
ee ere . 3S) 148,187 122,240 25,947 G 
Total Daily 1,537,935 1, 530,671 7,264.G 
Total Senday ........ 478,140 451,202 26,938 G 
Grand Total .......+. 2,016,075 1,981,873 34,202 G 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Bulletin ......cceces (e) 1,031,472 1,227,853 196,381 L 
| eee eee (m) 317,282 389,797 72,515 L 
DORTOEL occnesieeise (S) 250,801 272,993 22,192 L 
Total Daily ........ 1, 348,754 1,617,650 268, 896 L 
Total Sunday 250,801 272,993 22,192 L 
GeanG Tete .ccccscce 1,599,555 1,890,643 291,088 L 
READING, PA. 
Eagle..... (See note) fc) 693,990 764,460 70,470 I 
DRINE . 5060505 s60-00%s (S 40,085 49,602 9,517 I 
Oe rere ee 693,990 764,460 70,470 L 
Total Sunday ........ 40,085 49,602 9,517 L 
Grand Total ......... 734,075 814,062 79,987 L 
Note: Eagle & Times (m) sold in combination. Linag: 
of one edition, Eagle (e) only, is given. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News Leader ........ (e) 877,568 1,051,203 173,635 L 
Times Dispatch ..... (m 607,451 686,103 78,652 L 
Times Dispatch ..... (S) 285,703 326,335 40,632 L 
Total Daily ... 1, 485, 019 1,737,306 252,287 I 
Total Sunday 285,703 326,335 40,632 I 
Grand Total 1,770,722 2,063,641 292,919 I 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Democrat & Chronicle (m) 849,156 894,284 45,128 L 
Times Union ....... (e) 1,001,801 1,123,378 121,577 L 
Democrat & Chronicle (S) 384,252 331,371 52,881 G 
ee ae eee 1,850,957 2, 017, 662 166,705 L 
Total Sunday ........ 384,252 331,371 52,881 G 
Grand Total ......... 2,235,209 2,349,033 113,824 L 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Register-Republic ...(e) 678,696 740,805 62,109 L 
SURE pew censeee ..(m) 457,644 516,272 58,628 L 
| eee ce 198,666 182,861 15,805 G 
Total Daily ... 1,136,340 1,257,077 120,737 L 
Total Sunday ........ 198,666 182,861 15,805 G 
Grand Total 1,335,006 1,439,938 104,932 L 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Union ..(m) 275,284 305,997 30,713 I 
Bee ost) 775,135 833,604 58,469 I 
en eee ..(S) 121,904 124,825 2,921 L 
Total Dally .....c000% 1,050,419 1,139,601 89,182 I. 
Total Sunday ........ 121,904 124,825 2,921 L 
Grend Total .cscccses 1,172,323 1,264,426 92,103 L 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Globe-Democrat .....(m) 589,486 640,657 $1,171 L 
Post-Dispatch ....... (e) 932,469 871,611 60,858 G 
Star-Times ..... ..(e) 640,851 656,239 15,388 L 
+Globe-Democrat ....(S) 294,536 266,873 27,663 G 
Post-Dispatch jaye 427,477 427,442 35G 
Total Daily .......... 2,162,806 2,168,507 5,701 1 


Total Sunday 
Grand Total 


722,013 694,315 2 
2,884,819 2,862,822 21,997 G 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Pioneer Press ...... (m) 493,444 562,360 68,916 L 
SDOER  noscrecvvess (e) 788,735 835,769 47,034 L 
Pioneer Press .......(S) 319,376 269,325 50,051 G 
co 8 errr 1,282,179 1,398,129 115,950 L 
Total Sunday . 319,376 269,325 50,051 G 
Gn TARE Ac kescsus 1,601,555 1,667,454 65,899 L 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Light (e) 762,825 756,846  5,679G 
Express (m) 505,774 490,285 15,489 G 
eager: (e) 866,628 901,654 35,026 L 
*Light (S) 342199 341059 «1140 
Express .......-.... (S) 300,875 333,929 33.084 L 
Total Daily .......... 2,134,927 2,148,785 13,858 L 
Total Sunday ........ 643,074 674,988 31.914 L 
Grand Total .:....... 2,778,001 2,823773 45.772 L 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





























1942 1941 Gain or Loss 
P.. cccsncemeesat’ (m) 624,300 624,846 5461. 
Tribune-Sun ........ (e) 926,659 937,743 11,084 L 
sancsenndeces (S) 286,373 287,282 909 L 
Total Daily .......... 1,550,959 1,562,589 11,630 L 
Total Sunday ...0.0. 286,373 287,282 909 L 
Grand Total ......... 1,837,332 1,849,871 12,539 L 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Chromite .wcccusses (m) $17,749 530,903 13,154 L 
Eeamimer  .ccosseces (m) 734,017 684,793 49,224 G 
Call-Bulletin ........ (e) 595.156 642,359 47,203 I 
MOE: cabewdeeeees o< 0K 600,630 618,717 18,087 L 
TEMPOUMEE sn00000008 (S) 204,255 217,790 13,535 L 
gi. errr (S) 330,365 350,791 20,426 L 
Total Daily .......... 2,447,552 2,476,772 29,220 L 
Total Sunday ........ 534,620 568,581 33,961 L 
ee ee eee 2,982,172 3,045,353 63,181 L 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
| Oe E (m) 663,838 789,446 125,608 L 
Doles Be cccscsses (e) 638,314 772,812 134,498 L 
Total Daily .......... 1,302,152 1,562,258 260,106 L 
Grand Tetal oscecsves 1,302,152 1,562,258 260,106 L 
SCRANTON, PA. 
TOMER secncsccvcse (m) 581,912 687,570 105,658 L 
BOMRES. 6.005000. ¥eecren (e) 799,703 942,416 142,713 L 
Scrantonian ... ..... (S) 186,415 248,405 61,990 L 
Titel THORS 2s ica sdes 1,381,615 1,629,986 248,371 L 
Total Sunday ......0% 186,415 248,405 61,990 L 
Grand Titel wcasccses 1,568,030 1,878,391 310,361 L 
SEATTLE, WASH 
Post- Intelligencer ...(m) 592,199 558,876 33,323 G 
DE vcsceuseceeeeee (e) 335,005 298,278 36,727 G 
Mth: 3. cesenpaden (e) 865,017 855,819 9,198 G 
*Post-Intelligencer ..(S) 394,738 339,552 55,186 G 
TU - wxscaveiniesss (S) 279,469 285,398 5,929 L 
Total Daily 1,792,221 1,712,973 79,248G 
Total Sunday 674,207 624,950 49,257 G 
Grand Total 2,466,428 2,337,923 128,505 G 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Tribune-Journal ..... (e) i, CCE eee ee 
CEE é.06666000000% (S) er rr ree 
Total Daily .......... ~ 401,938 . ikea 
Total Sunday ........ 142,140 
Geand Total .ciscvccs 544,078 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
TORE sv cccauiscends (e) 768,993 881,222 112,229 L 
SEMMD. cvccvssensece (S) 197,723 156,612 41,111 G 
Grand Total ......... 966,716 1,037,834 71,118 L 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokesman-Review ...(m) 300,852 314,098 13,246 L 
LP: wrennssnace e) 510,847 544,484 33,637 L 
*+Spokesman-Review ..(S) 218,374 230,239 11,865 L 
i er 811,699 858,582 46,883 L 
Total BUNGay ..ccscs 218,374 230,239 11,865 L 
Grand Total ..ccscese 1,030,073 1,088,821 58,748 L. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Herald-Journal ...... (e) 851,166 1,052,127 200,981 L 
Post-Standard ....... (m) 485,733 580, 632 94,899 L 
*Herald American ...(S) 296,450 263,068 33,382G 
Post-Standard ....... (S) 148,210 130,813 17,397 G 
Tete TE cccccccves 1,336,879 1,632,759 295,880 L 
Total Sunday ........ 444,660 393,881 50,779 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,781,539 2,026,640 245,101 L 
TACOMA, WASH. 
News-Tribune ....... (e) 548,392 548,487 95 L 
Times... oorceceseee 374,231 395,419 21,188 L 
News-Tri bune cake (S) 153,522 162,845 9,323 L 
Total Daily .......... 922,623 943,906 21,283 L 
Te No cneenex 153,522 162,845 9,323 L 
Grane Tes  xvsevcace 1,076,145 1,106,751 30,606 L 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Times pvecsenenee (m) 166,331 172,314 5,983 L 
BENED  ncccecasvecss (e) 1,085,560 1,132,071 46,511 L 
SUMOB ccccccveveces (S) 337,049 297,831 39,218 
2 Meee 1,251,891 1,304,385 52,494 L. 
Total Sunday ........ 337,049 297,831 39,218G 
Grand Total ........ 1,588,940 1,602,216 13,276 L 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Globe & Mail....... (m) 572,592 521,305 $1,287 G 
DOGTMME § ccccesceses (e) 854,083 1,011,510 157,427 L 
Tr (e) 1,037,044 1,161,278 124,234 L. 
BORE ncesesosvencsee (w) 82,186 85,595 3,409 L 
Grand Total .......0. 2,545,905 2,779,688 233,783 L 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Evening Times (See note) 568,106 878,763 310,657 L 
Times-Advertiser ....(S) 65,422 76,881 11,459 L 















Total Daily ......000. $68,106 878,763 310,657 L 
Total Sunday ........ 65,422 76,881 11,459 L 
Crane TM ccccecees 633,528 955,644 322,116 L 


Note: Trenton Evening Times and State Gazette (m) are 
sold in combination. 


TROY, N. Y. 
Record ooccces (See note) 707,535 809,035 101,500 L 
Note: Record (m) sold in combination with Times-Rec- 
ord (e). Linage of one edition, Record (m) only, is given. 















TULSA, OKLA. 
1942 1941 Gain or 
Ce eee (e) 714,817 665,483 49,334 
i ere (m) 617,633 654,524 36;R9) 
World ..... pnanaaes (S) 230,536 + — 260,985 ay 
fy Mo, MOCO ee 1,332,450 1,320,007 1244; 
Total Sunday ; 230,536 260,985 30,449) 
Grand Total 1,562,986 — 18,006! 





Wer CITY, N. 


Iludson Dispatch ...(m) 466, 425 Sey Meas’d 
WASHINGTON, ». ¢. 
Times-Herald ....... (d) 1,127,575 1,236,901 — 109,39) 
PONE: asrvccarakstncs (e) 815,388 779,400 
Serre eer (m) 996,665 931,459 
 skaneceveouv ca (e) 1,718,636 1,764,397 
*Times-Herald ...... (S) 350,536 51,056 
Post ..ccccscevccce (S) 267,464 305,850 8 38% 
WUE nascar esadenee (S) 483,745 479,275 4,470¢ 
Cc 2 ere 4,658,264 4,712,157 53,899) 
Tote) SaeGay .ccseces 1,101,745 1,136,181 344%) 
Grand Total ......... 5,760,009 5,848,338 88,329) 


Wwasvemeeren COUNTY MACY Snow 














Mamaroneck Times ..(e) 110,676 198,980 88,304) 
Mt. Vernon Argus... (e) 400,835 534,338 — 133,593) 
New Rochelle Standard , 
| RR (e) 411,914 544,262 132,348 
Ossining Citizen a 
Register  ..cc.sseee (e) 171,508 260,660 89,152) 
Peekskill Star ...... (e) 196,098 294,928 98,830 
Port Chester Item....(e) 294,137 402,928 = 108,791; 
Tarrytown a ees (e) 195,112 232,363 37,251! 
Yonkers Herald States- 
MAN neccccseescoes (e) 369,051 442,631 73,580! 
White Plains Reporter a 
a rer (e) 567,293 679,695 112,42 
i 2 eee 2,716,624 3,590,785 874,161! 
Pi ES ccccenne . 1 eekkss okanens vada 
Cram “TOR ccc cccces 2,716,624 3,590,785 874,16 
WICHITA, KANS. pai oe 
MMI adekicnnwnedl (e) 621,873 617,332 -4suig whe 
sapiens aesepcets te te (m) 76,333 387,863 swim Ih 
SER. oi need se mclee (e) 473,842 540,083 66,4115) and 
Beacon eae e- eae ene (S) 266,530 259,565 6,965 CB 
ME. hicciweviae ews (S) 190,408 223,096 —32,gign and | 
———— <————— <n? 
i | rrr 1,472,048 1,545,278 73,2009 in qu 
Total Sunday .......; 456,938 "482,661 257i "4 
Grand Total .22.... 2) 1,928,986 2,027,939  9ggiipe there 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. tation 
Record chs eeeneews (m) 700,554 787,774 87,2018 the 
Seo agg ee : fe) 777,346 835,500 S814LE) Gers! 
Sunday Independent. .(S) 88,282 2 25,851 LE) 
_taeaee 214.183 2 ti 
TOM TRY oocceee ces 1,477,900 1,623,274 1453419) news 
Total Sunday ........ 188,282 214,133 2 diffic 
Grand Total ..6.0..0: 1,666,182 1,837,407 4 
WORCESTER, MASS. — 
i ae eee (m) 575,234 618,059 
Gazette & Post....... (e) 664,813 733,221 
eae (S) 219,302 209,677 
Total Daily a isla ies asta 1,240, 047 1,351,280 
Total Sunday ........ 219,302 "209,677 Re: 
eae 1,459,349 1,560,957 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Vindicator Telegram. .(e) 770,406 1,050,016 



















































































Vindicator Telegram.(S) 245,372 294/492 ToE 
Grand Total ......... 1,015,778 1,344,508 ~ 387m ™ 
— 26, J 
Figures Supplied by Publishers » 4 
BRONX, N. Y. C. Soll, 
Home News ......... (e) 177,142 178,357 i)! call 
Ilome News .........(S) 56,161 64,224 86S regal 
Grand Total ......... "233, 303 ~ 242,581 7 92 “7 
KANSAS CITY, MO. I ve 
Evening Star ....... (e) 423 746,319 75,10 rar 
Morning Times ..... (m) Sa7'o72 740,739 but | 
Sunday Star ....... (S) 389,823 340,986 ing” 
See TM ckicavcs 2,039,218 1, 828,044 aun is in 
... NEW BEDFORD, MASS. excl 
Standard-Times ...... (e) 503,272 $70,010. 667898 the , 
Standard-Times ..... (S) 89°292 81,368 I 465 
ere ~ $92,564 ~ 651,378 TT endi 
the 
MEMORANDUM OF ADVERTISING IN AME By 
WEEKLY, COMIC WEEKLY AND “THIS WEEK’ you 
DECEMBER, 1942 - by e 
*“ AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 71,435 lines ® 
“COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 13,433 lines is included in® 
Sunday figures of the lowing papers: Albany 
Union, Atlanta Journal, Baltimore American, Boston ¥ 
vertiser, Chicago Herald-American, Detroit Times, Milwas 
Sentinel, New York Journal- American, Pittsburgh Sun-T4 1 
graph, San Antonio Light, Syracuse Herald-American, W® 
ington Times-Herald. 
** AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 71,435 lines. it 
Buffalo Courier Express, Cleveland Plain Dealer and P 
delphia Record. 69,531 ‘lines in the Miami Herald. 70) 
lines in the Los Angeles Examiner and San Francisco * 
aminer, 68,739 lines in the Seattle Post Intelligence, M 
Portland Oregonian. “COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 1 editi 
lines in the Los Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Exat 
and Seattle Post Intelligencer. and 
+“ THIS WEEK” Linage 31,247 lines is included i betw 






— Constite® 
Herald, B Yc 
eh : land iin Rig : e, 
ndianapolis car emphis Coma 
Milwaukee "Journal, Philadelphia Evenin i tute 


Sunday figures “ the following papers: 
Baltimore Sun, Birmingham Nee & 

Herald, Cincinnati Enquirer, Clevel 
News, Detroit News, 
Appeal, 














Pittsburgh Press, St. Louis Globe- mocrat, Washil net | 

30,397 lines in the New York Herald Tribune. 29,5474 Ke 
in the Chicago Daily News (e). 32,664 lines in the 942 
Angeles Times, San Francisco Chr Th 


Portland qourael, 
and Spokane Spokesman 


eview, 











LE 


or 
9,35 


6,891 
0,449) 
2.43 
ed that such an article as that published 


1,608 


9,611 
9,120. 


8,73) 





rOR JANUARY 23, 





AT OUR 


Cites “Slap” at 





Women Reporters 


To Evrtor & PUBLISHER: 


1 wonder if it has occurred to you 


in the Evrror & PustisHer of Dec. 26 
under the heading “Chicago City 
News Bureau Has 16 Girls on Staff,” 
while undoubtedly written with the 
best of intentions, constitutes a direct 


slap with no punches pulled, at the 


women reporters who have been writ- 
ing straight news for many, many 
years on Many, Many newspapers in 
the United States. 

Granted that some dailies have lim- 
ited women reporters to handling sob 
stuff and the more (or less?) digni- 
fied women’s page stories, I cannot 
think that your editorial staff has been 
so blind as to miss the fact that there 


> are women covering straight news for 


papers all over this nation. 

Simply because a wartime scarcity 
of men reporters has given opportunity 
to play up the fact that women may 
now be sought for reportorial work 
rather than be discouraged from at- 
tempting this field, the situation is 
not altered. There are many of us 
who have been hard at work on such 
jobs for a long time. 

I have been doing straight reporting 
and some desk work for the Press 


' and Enterprise for the past 19 years. 


If other women who read the article 
in question felt as I did, I’m afraid 
there was a considerable wave of irri- 
tation through newspaper offices at 


» the surprise evinced by one Isaac 


Gersham of Chicago that “girl re- 


| porters can be trained to cover spot 


news of all kinds, including the most 
difficult types of assignments for- 


' merly handled by men.” 


JESSICA Biro, 
Riverside (Cal.) Press 
and Enterprise. 


Regarding ABC 
Cross-Section Study 


To Eprror & PusLisHER: 
In Epitor & PuBLISHER issue of Dec. 
26, you tabulate a cross-section sur- 


_ vey in ABC statements for the peri- 


ods ending Sept. 30, 1941 and 1942. I 
call your attention to the paragraph 
regarding all-day newspapers in which 
you include Peoria, Ill. 

It is true that the Peoria Journal- 
Transcript is an all-day newspaper, 
but why did you list it under “morn- 
ing” when the bulk of its circulation 
is in “evening?” And why did you 
exclude it from the city total when 
the ABC statements show it had 32,- 
465 city circulation for the period 


) ending Sept. 30, 1941 and 33,054 for 


the period sending Sept. 20, 1942? 

By referring to the ABC statements 
you will note that the net press run 
by editions show the following: 





Tour Sept. 30,1941 Sept. 30, 1942 
1:30 a.m. ... 8.055 9,180 
2:00 a.m. ... 3,440 2,895 
2:30 a.m. ... 7,560 4,565 

11:30 a.m. ... 7,441 8.127 
1:30 p.m. ... 9,183 8,654 
2:45 p.m. ... 27,637 31,531 
4:00 p.m. ... 1,132 704 

64,348 65,656 


Morning circulations are of those 
editions published before 9:00 a.m., 
and evening circulation are of those 
between 9:00 a.m. and 9:00 p.m. 

You will note that the Journal- 
Transcript’s first three editions consti- 

te our morning circulation. The 
het press runs of the morning circula- 
tion shows the following: 1941, 19,055; 
1942, 16,640. 

There is a difference of about 4.6% 


1943 


between the net press run and the net 
paid which could have been easily 
computed to arrive at a correct figure 
to be included in your survey. Even 
though you had used the net press 
run figures it would not have altered 
your final percentage of total increases 
in circulation of all papers. 

We feel that you have done an in- 
justice to the Journal-Transcript in 
your method of tabulation. 

Yours very truly, 
Lee A. Warp, 
Ward-Griffith Company, Inc. 


Says He Was a 
Carrier, Not Reporter 


To Eprror & PuBLIsHER: 

In your notice of my retirement as 
advertising manager of the Christian 
Science Monitor, the statement is made 
that I was “on the editorial staff of the 
Cleveland Leader, 1885-88.” 

Well, hardly! In those happy years, 
I was still in kneepants, watching the 
clock in the grammar grades of one 
of Cleveland’s nicest public schools. 
I was a carrier boy for the Leader in 
my earlier high school years, and it 
was in 1895 that I wangled a small job 
in the editorial department of that 
paper, proceeding thence to the Cleve- 
land Press a couple of years later. 

Norman S. Rose. 


Re: Radio and 
Clare Marshall 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

I am glad that the radio has over- 
taken Clare Marshall, editorial director 
for the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 
Years ago as a member of the Inland 
Daily Press Association in Chicago I 
repeatedly warned the association that 
the newspapers were building up the 
radio at the expense of the press. In 
our two dailies, the Daily Gazette of 
Sterling, and the Daily Post Tribune 
of LaSalle; and my son, Preston, have 
not printed a radio program in years, 
yet hundreds of newspapers in the 
United States give the radio programs 
every day from one to several col- 
umns of free space for advertising 
their programs. (E & P, Jan. 2, P. 32.) 

I have been 70 years in newspaper 
work and am one of the oldest news- 
paper men in the country. I have 
spent 50 years of that time in daily 
newspaper work and urgently urge 
every daily newspaper man in the 
country to stop printing radio pro- 
grams free. If Mr. Marshall can 
accomplish that he will place Amer- 
ica’s newspapers on a really paying 
basis. Printing the programs free for 
radio is the most foolish thing the 
newspapers of the country are doing. 
I am glad Clare Marshall, who is 
really a leading man in the newspaper 
business, has learned that something 
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is wrong although his remedy will 
= even touch a solution of the prob- 
em. 

Neither do I believe that the radio 
broadcasts have half as much circula- 
tion as the stations claim. When the 
commercial programs go on household- 
ers turn off the radio in most cases. 

D. W. Granpon. 


Congatulates PNPA 
On McNutt Letter 


To Eprror & PusiisHer: May I havea 
few lines of your valuable space to 
commend the PNPA for their action 
in requesting Mr. McNutt to give some 
consideration to the advertising and 
circulation departments of newspapers 
and to add them to the “essential” 
lists for draft deferments. 

Personally, I have worked on 17 
newspapers and I have never been 
connected with any with one excep- 
tion, but thought they could operate 
with only the editorial department 
and the composing room. 

Publishers, as a rule, have been 
taught to believe that their editorial 
department was a sort of religious or- 
ganization and that the success of the 
paper depended entirely on them. 

It takes a long, long time to train 
circulation and advertising men . . 
how long does it take to train a re- 
porter. 

C. G. ABBEY, 
Advertising Manager, 
Geneva Daily Times. 
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Firm Orders Papers 
For 1600 Service Men 


Akron, O., Jan. 18—Sixteen hundred 
employes of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
now in the armed services are now 
getting the Sunday edition of the 
Akron Beacon Journal so that they 
will have plenty of home town news. 
First copies went to them yesterday. 
The company, which also is sending its 
house organs to the men, announced 
it would send more copies as soon as 
complete addresses are received from 
others in the services. 


DIE IN PLANE CRASH 


Major Eric Knight, author and for- 
mer Philadelphia newspaperman, and 
Capt. Basil D. (Red) Gallagher, for- 
mer New York and Indianapolis news- 
paperman, were killed in an Army 
plane crash in South America Wednes- 
day en route to Africa. Knight was 
movie editor of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger before he won fame as the 
author of “This Above All.” 


POOR RICHARD AWARD 


America faces a tough year in 1943, 
according to Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
who was the recipient of a gold medal 
award given by the Poor Richard Club 
at a banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Jan. 16. 


DOES THIS 
PROBLEM 
BOTHER YOU? 


“How can I have at least as 
much advertising space to sell 
in 1943 as I had in 1942 and still 
reduce my editorial and news 
space sufficient to meet the 
present and future cuts in news- 
print without sacrificing any 


reader good-will.” 


This is the character of prob- 
lem that falls within the scope 


of my work. 


“Design controls production cost 
as well as consumer acceptance” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown. N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORE. N. Y. 
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Indiana Daily 
Curtails Use 
Of Pictures 


South Bend Tribune 
Releases List of Photos 
And Practices Banned 


Owing to the shortage in materials 
required in photograph, halftone and 
zine etching production the South 
Bend Tribune has found it “necessary 
to conserve zinc, film and chemicals 
in future protection of satisfactory 
service to Tribune readers.” The 
Tribune on Dec. 25 eliminated for the 
duration the following: 

Pictures of store departments and 
their interiors. 

Pictures of store and other building 
extensions except when they have an 
actual general news value. The Trib- 
une will decide on such value. 

More Points 

Pictures of groups of persons when 
such groups do not have general news 
value. The Tribune will decide on 
the value. 

Pictures of groups of local actors 
and scenes in local plays. 

Pictures that do not have any value 
as news and value only to the subjects 
and their friends. 

Pictures of teachers of music, danc- 
ing, etc., and their classes. 

Pictures of recitals and similar 
events. 

Pictures of speakers announced by 
clubs, churches or other organizations. 
If organization will furnish satisfac- 
tory mats or halftones they may be 
used. 

Pictures of golden wedding couples 
must be made one column only. Two 
column may be used if satisfactory 
halftone is furnished in time. 

Pictures of persons. celebrating 
birthdays unless celebration is out of 
the ordinary. 

Halftones of persons must be made 
single column or half column when- 
ever possible. 

No halftone of a person may be 
wider than three inches or longer 
than five inches except in half page 
Sunday society layout. 

Do not make photographs not to be 
used in the Tribune. Refer requests 
for making to a commercial photog- 
rapher. Explain why. 

Do not make halftones and line 
work for any person or organization. 
Refer such requests to commercial 
engravers. Explain why. 

Do not accept orders for photo- 
graphic prints from Tribune negatives. 

Photographers must not make more 
than one exposure except when pic- 
ture is unusually important. 

Photographers will exercise every 
effort to conserve flash bulbs, films, 
photographic print paper, chemicals 
and time. 


Sherwood to Africa to 
Untangle Censorship 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21—Robert E. 
Sherwood, director of overseas opera- 
tions of OWI, will be sent by Elmer 
Davis to North Africa on a mission to 
adjust newspaper censorship problems. 
Sherwood will attempt to bring about 
a relaxation of rules which now limit 
the wordage and factual content of 
messages sent both to United States 
and British newspapers. 

The fact that Sherwood is going as 
an agent of OWI is taken here to 
mean that the Davis office will con- 
tinue to handle overseas news and 
propaganda, a field which the William 
J. Donovan office has sought to take 
over. 
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CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
I time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE THURSDAY FOR PUB- 
LICATION IN — WEEK'S 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 

This service is rendered gratuitous in con- 
nection with our "Situations Wanted" ad- 
vertisers in lieu of the continuous number 
of calls we receive from newspapers, maga- 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro- 
fessions for men (and women, too), for 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic data sent 
upon receipt of four-time copy and pay- 
ment, Change or substitute copy permis- 
sible on four-time advertisements. 





European Newsletter 


Build Circulation Upon 
Authority and Authenticity... 





The amazingly rapid pace of the Political, 
Economic and War changes in the Euro- 
pean, Near and Middle Eastern spheres 
of activity, demands keen insight and 
versatile erudition in commentaries which 
deal with the ‘‘News Behind The News.’’ 
Deductions, based upon sentiment and 
partisanship will not do, and are of no 
avail, especially to those who require a 
balanced, authentic, and independent 
basis upon which to build enlightened 


appreciation of the rapidly changing 
position. ... 
THE DRUCE SERVICE WEEKLY 


<NGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS LET- 

TER, which comes to ze by ATLANTIO 
AIR MAIL CLIPPER, is written by 
really enterprizing reporters on the spot 
in England, and amplified by brilliant 
editorship, will bring to YOUR PAPER 
an unusually fine and lengthy news and 
commentary feature and two featured 
articles, or enough material for four col- 
umns a week — NE » COMMENTS, 
OPINIONS, FACTS. 


The dynamic manner in which these 
features are written and presented, and 
the wide coverage will provide provoca- 
tive and healthy circulation material. 
THE DRUCE RVICE will cost you 
$1.75 per week, AIR MAIL, and will be 
limited to three subscribers in each State, 
who will be given an exclusive service 
and area protection to avoid circulation 
overlap. 


Write: 
DRUCE SERVICE AGENCY 


c/o EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 


Times Square New York City, N. Y. 





Help Wanted — 





Men — Women 








Advertising Salesman: one sufficiently ma- 
ture in years and experience to do a top 
_ of advertising planning, copy writ- 
ng—agegressive, ut not high-pressure 
selling. Give complete resume of back- 
ground, references, salary requirement. 
Herald, Clinton, Towa. 


Salesman for small-town Daily. $40.00 
weekly, plus 1% local volume, plus 15% 
gain. Give references and experience. 
Address, Publisher, Donora Herald-Ameri- 
can, Donora, Penna. Also woman reporter 
small-town Daily. State salary desired, 
references and experience. Address same. 





Advertising Man. Permanent. Fine small 
city where you can put down your roots. 
No war boom. Full share accounts in 
three-man department. Must wear well. 
Write fully of experience. $40 to right 
man. No high pressure—no boomers. The 
Examiner & Enterprise, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 





ARE YOU THE FELLOW? 


Some young married man or single chap, 
well deferred in the draft. is presently 
employed on a small or perhaps a weekly 
newspaper, but is bent on bigger things. 
He must be a ‘‘born’’ salesman—if there 
is such a thing—have a splendid person- 
ality, and be a prolific writer. Maybe 
he’s a college graduate. He is interested 
in a job on an old established Daily- 
Sunday newspaper in the midwest, where 
he can grow and learn and earn in ac- 
cordance with his capacity as time goes 
on. Write to Box 303, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, stating all facts, salary expected, 
and submit photograph with samples of 
work. 

Assistant Bookkeeper-Typist wanted for 
well-known national trade publication in 
New York City. Five-day week, 35 hours 
weekly. Briefly state experience, salary 
desired, along with other pertinent facts. 
Box 295, Editor & Publisher. 


As-istant to Circulation Manager, complete 








charge home delivery Little Merchant 
Plan. Morning paper near New York. 
State when available, salary expected, 


past experience. Box 302, E & P. 


Composing Room Machinist. Union shop. 
Give details, experience, salary expected. 
Box 249, Editor & Publisher. 

Leading newspaper in Southern city of over 
100.000 population has opening for good 
institutional copywriter on retail accounts. 
Experience in art and layout not neces- 
sary. Write, stating age. experience, draft 
status for interview in New York or pub- 
lication city. Box 305, E & P. 

Machinist Operator Wanted. 

Apply Box 298 Editor & Publisher 


N. Y. Trade Publication seeks circulation 
department assistant— one with knowl- 
edge of ABO records, subscription entries, 
systematizing, et cetera. State age, ref- 
erences, salary. Box 292, E & P. 

Permanent managing editorship open for 
draft-free, non-drinking, experienced per- 
sonable man capable editing telegraph, 
directing local coverage and generally 
managing news room. Fine twenty-thou 




















sand town. Wire or write stating age. 
family, when come, salary expected. de- 
tailed experience. Evening Sentinel, 
Centralia, Illinois. 

Writer, capable, to ghost write speeches, 
articles, knowledge of Govt. desirable. 
Write, stating all qualifications. Box 


281, Editor & Publisher. 





Small but successful advertising agency in 
Hartford, Conn., handling well established 
clientele of retail accounts, as well as 
several industrial firms, is seeking a draft 
exempt man with diversified advertising 
experience who can handle accounts and 
take active part in production, copy, lay- 
outs, ete. A man who has had newspaper 
advertising experience where he serviced 
a variety of lines of business would be 
particularly adaptable for this kind of a 
job. A good opportunity exists for the 
man who has ability, is willing to work 


and has his eye on the future. State full 
yarticulars, salary requirement, etc., to 
ov 9R2 Fditor & Publisher. 





Wanted: Classified Advertising Manager by 
metropolitan California newspaper —a 
man who can direct efforts of outside 
salesmen and telephone girls and supply 


staff with selling ideas. Write, giving 
qualifications, experience, age, draft 
Status, present salary and production 


record for past two years, to Box 279, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted—early in February, Sports writer 
on evening daily, twenty miles from New 
York City. Draft exempt. Address Box 
284, Editor & Publisher, with full details 
and salary expected. 

Wanted: Engraver to operate one-man plant 
(standard equipment throughout), middle 
Atlantic Seaboard. Pleasant working 
conditions, no slave driving. Address Box 
222. Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted: Librarian for specialized news ser- 
vice magazine, New York. Give full de- 
tails. Box 270, Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted: Linotype operator; also ad floor- 
man. State experience and draft status. 
West Texas Daily, 6,000 circulation. Box 
285, Editor & Publisher. 

















WANTED: 
Someone Who Can Create Puzzles —_ 


If you have had experience at making up 
puzzles, we have an interesting full-time 
or part-time proposition for you. Please 
write in detail, stating education and 
experience. If you have any samples to 
enclose, you may forward same, together 
with stamped envelope for return to you. 
Box 250, Editor & Publisher. 





Woman reporter wanted, experienced, for 
general and society news, some proofs 
for West Texas daily, community of 
16.000. Send picture, state age, health, 
schooling, present salary. Box 280, E & P. 





Writer for progressive, Northern New Jer- 
sey Weekly in town of 80,000, wanted 
for February Ist vacancy. Must have 
initiative. write features, general news 
and sports. Draft exempt. Telephone the 
Publisher, NUtley 2-2100 if within 50- 
mile radius, or write Publisher, The 
Nutley Sun, Nutley, New Jersey. 


Mechanical Equipment For Sq, 























Goss 12-page Monitor Press, 
built, with complete stereotyping 
ment. Also chases, turtles, and 
equipment. Write for circular, 4 
City Shopping News, Sioux City, Towa, 
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Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic 
metor web press drive and crosshead } 
controller for operation on 229 
60 cycle pe. Give full details, j 
ing serial number of panel. Bor 

__Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted: 20, 24 or 32-page 
with stereotype equipment for a tabi 
paper. State all details. Box 301, Raj 
& Publisher. 
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WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages 
13%-inch printing diameter — 2] 
cut-off or deck for same. Give 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editg 
Publisher. 





Newspapers For Sale 





A leading weekly newspaper in suby rt! 
Philadelphia area may be bought j Twelve 
diately. All paid subscription cireulgt r | 


long established and prosperous, ha py Advert 
fine reputation and prestige. Only s ropolit 
cumstance having nothing to do with man. 


business, makes possible this unusual 
portunity to acquire a splendid ne 
qecnerty that is a real money- 
inimum cash requirement $10,000, 
274, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, 
appraised. Confidential wepetiationn 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
Times Building, New York, ¥.1 
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Situations Wanted 
Administrative 
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AVAILABLE! 

TOP STAFF MAN, ADVERTISING 

MANAGER, BUSINESS MANAGER 

Mr. Publisher—I am not a genius or; 
know-it-all, but I have certain distix 
qualifications that will prove an asset # 
any publisher: I can make nominal i 
vestment in position of business manage 
city 25,000 to 50,000, advertising me 
ager city 50,000 to 100,000, or depart 
ment store or staff man in city 150, 
up. Regardless of your needs it mj 
prove mutually beneficial to communits 
with me. I don’t come cheap, nor expe 
sive, but I do have respect for my abili 
Draft exempt, single, age 34. Excellat 
promotional and merchandising bat 
ground; A-1 copy and layout. Pree 
South, South central or Atlantic seabout 
Write in confidence. Box 245, Editor! 
Publisher. 


MR. PUBLISHER — 





















sive firs 
or sout! 
operatic 
$250,00 
223, Ec 















Plassified 
perience 
ize effi 
operatic 
revenue 
and e' 





Twenty-three years’ experience with thw 
different daily newspapers in cities of ¥ 
to 200,000 population — now employd 
Two years circulation, three years ® 
porter, six years local display advertt 











ing, two years national display, {I} 4,, 4) 
ears advertising director, two J&R trosted 
usiness manager, and the last {BH io. | 






_ general manager in complete cham 


: s . a 192, 
ecord will stand strictest investigat# Ed 




























Very good reason for making chap 
Not afraid of tough job on second mB spi. 5, 
paper. Salary that is necessary for a0®R a) ony, 
with a family to live comfortably, Dat secomp! 
exempt. experien 
Box 205 Editor & Publishe highly : 
iain , ___— & tlassifie 
Advertising-Busi Manager, or combi newspar 
tion, depending upon size of paee ment ex 
Aggressive, sales-minded, unusual bel for assis 
ground small, large city all ‘round #% newspay 
perience. Married, draft exempt. 3B small 
employed executive capacity. Pers ® reference 
reason for change. Box 196, Editor! Availabi 
Publisher. lisher, 












Advertising or Business ee 
enced in both departments. Good res#® . 
for seeking change. Capable of tsi 
full charge of any newspaper adve 
department. References furnished  * 
ability and character from people * 
know. Draft exempt. Correspon 
kept in the strictest of confidence. Is 
view appreciated. Box 178, Editor ! 
Publisher. 

Ali-around newspaper executive — cir 
tion, mechanical production, business # 
fice. Successful record. Best referent# 
Draft exempt. Box 251, Editor & P 
lisher. 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT-COMPTROLLES 

Fifteen years’ large responsibilities Eas 
metropolitan Daily & Sunday. Kees @ 
derstanding of newspapers’ aims; 
phases taxes, accounting, statistics, # 
lections, personnel. CPA, 48, 


























two of 
dren, 3-A. Seek spot where entire 
is hard-hitting team with forward-! 
Captain. Box 201, Editor & Pu 

Executive, 42, with brilliant 25-year 
as circulation director, city editor, 
in big leagues, immediately available 
circulator, editor or general m 
Excellent references backed by 
proof of achievements, including $45 in 
improvement in three years. Box e 
Editor & Publisher, 5 
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Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





















































ising and Business eee. gow 

d in city o 000, desires 
rie that offers more possibilities. Has 
successful record for 20 years — excep- 
tional ability for promoting special pages 
and sections. Best references, Age 40, 
married, one child. Box 220, Editor & 
Publisher. 


rtisin 





Copywriter-Salesman, eighteen 
experience. Excellent sales record 
ked by references. Prefer to locate 
jn Connecticut, Rhode Island or Massa- 
chusetts. Thirty-nine years of age, mar- 
two children. Box 191, Editor & 
Publisher. 
rtising Manager, 37, married, family. 
Sixteen years’ experience, retail, manu- 
facturer, newspaper. Desire connection 
Daily or other sound organization. Now 
employed. A-1 references. Box 290, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
ertising Manager seeks permanent con- 
nection With a newspaper publisher who 
needs @ man capable of building linage 
(national-retail) in these changing times. 
Indefatigable worker—record of accom- 
lishment! Age 45. Salary moderate. 
x 209, Editor & Publisher. 
rtising Manager - Display Saiesman. 
Twelve years as Local Advertising Man- 
large chain newspaper—two years 











empt. | 
Editor & Publisher. 

ing Manager-Salesman prefers Wis- 
consin-Minnesota or adjoining newspaper. 
Wisconsin journalism graduate really 
sells and shows others how by empha- 
sising service, smart copy, attractive lay- 
outs. Expects commensurate salary or, 
and commission. Draftless. Unemployed 
now for good reason. Box 254, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Well-known N. Y. State 
ADVERTISING MANAGER-SOLICITOR, 
ith reputation for building linage. Re- 
sourceful in ideas—aggressive in sales. 
Seventeen years’ experience. Seeks 
position on medium, small-sized Daily. 
A-l references. Age 37, married, fa- 
mily, classified 3-A. Box 304, Editor 

& Publisher. 

now as always—resourceful Advertis- 
ing Manager, with proven A-plus record 
of linage and revenue gain every month 
for last eight years, seeks connection as 
Advertising Manager with result-demand- 
ing publisher, in South, Middle or South- 
west. References? Worthwhile. Box 170, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
el seasoned; now employed but wants 
better, long-time connection with progres- 
sive first or second paper; midwest, west 
or south preferred. Familiar with annual 
operations running from $50.000_ to 
$250,000. Good references. Write Box 
223, Editor & Publisher. 


hase Advertising Manager small Daily in met- 
4 ropolitan area. ood copy and layout 
th man. Excellent references. Draft ex- 
ial Available in two weeks, Box 234, 














itor & 





ears’ ex- 
an organ- 


flassified Manager, twenty-one 
perience. Have never failed. 
ie efficient staff and obtain loyal co- 
operation; create classified; increase 
revenue. Many years valuable morning 
and evening combination experience. 
Age 41, family man, now employed. In- 
terested in city of 100,000 population or. 
more. Minimum salary $85 weekly. Box 
192, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 

ble organizer—practical executive, with 
a2 unusual background of management 
accomplishments and general newspaper 
experience. Have been the leader in 
highly competitive city. Twenty years’ 
classified manager prominent midwestern 
tewspaper. Considerable retail depart- 


a2 








i mctlictites 





Li 








payee ment experience. Excellent qualifications 
bet B for assistant advertising director of large 
id EB newspaper or advertising manager of 
Me ® small paper. A-1 business, character 
rua B references. Married. Family. Age 45. 









Available now. Box 275, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 























pr 

reat evetienced newspaperman, excellent ad- 
takin Yertising and editorial background, wants 
rtisiot HS better opportunity with publication, radio, 
af age relations department or industry. 
e ye years’ merchandising experience— 
ndest HS Teourceful writer—good appearance and 
Int Personality. College journalism gradu- 
tor 1 Me, draft deferred. Best references. Box 
__§'™. Editor & Publisher. 

a -Manager, age 45, draft exempt, 
-entes Seventeen years’ experience on Southern 
Poe 2*ropolitan newspapers, available for 






Permanent connection—South or South- 









Western city 10.000 to 60,000 population. 
-/ Can originate ideas, write copy and make 
2 ts that mean increased linage. Box 
7 14, Editor & Publisher. 












al 





Advertising Manager in market 
of 175.000 seeks position with wider op- 
ities in progressive organization. 
ae eerred. Box 273, Editor & Pub- 


Salesman on Daily in 100,000 group 
change. Thoroughly acquainte 
With all phases of newspaper operation. 
win consider sales position on metro- 
Dilitan Daily, or executive position on 
mall newspaper. Age 36, married, draft 
“empt. Box 214, Editor & Publisher. 
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Situations Wanted 


Cir 


Circulation Manager—over 15 years news- 
paper circulation building—10 years ex- 
ecutive capacity. Home delivery, Little 
Merchant specialist. Sound, efficient 
methods. ‘‘A good circulation man’’ at- 
tested by Publishers and ABC records. 
Age 50 years, married, not subject to 
draft. Abstainer. Your inquiry confiden- 
tial. Box 216, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager with complete knowl- 
edge of Home Delivery, promotion and 
maintenance, with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in highly competitive fields—a 
real producer and organizer with a back- 
ground of economy in managing depart- 








ment! Excellent references regarding 
character and achievements. In the for- 
ties, married, good health. Correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Box 212, 


Editor & Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Editorial 








A famed city editor has recommended me 
as ‘‘hard-working, talented, Cupenennee. 
who can successfully discharge the duties 
of any position he feels himself capable 
of undertaking.’’ Am a reporter-feature 
writer. Have written publicity and radio. 
a deferred. Box 176, Editor & Pub- 

sher. 


An experienced, dependable newsman; city, 
Sunday desks, beats, general, features; 
exceptional qualifications for war desk or 


column. Not fussy about size of paper, 





type of work, if permanent. Married, 
draft-exempt. Employed; reason for 
change. Box 169, Editor & Publisher. 





Assistant Editor of national trade j=per, 
age 24—with Middlewestern and Eastern 
Daily newspaper experience—seeks per- 
manent editorial position with publica- 
tion in or near metropolitan center. 
Draft exempt, college graduate. Efficient, 
accurate desk man, feature writer. Best 
references. Box 160, Editor & Publisher. 

Attractive young woman. College, Chris- 
tian, several years’ experience with A-1 
firms including industrial, trade associa- 





tigp, financial and statistical publishing 
fi@@s. Statistics, charts, languages, re- 
search, writing ability. Independent 


worker—good at organizing—seeks op- 
portunity worthwhile research, survey, 
or factual publication. Box 215, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Attuned to the times—resourceful reporter, 








feature writer. Young man. Draft de- 
ferred. Some experience. New York or 
environment. Box 289, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Cable, Telegraph or Slot job wanted by 
seasoned, capable, alert man, 43, 4-H in 
draft. Excellent background—good reason 
for seeking change. Box 229, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Can you use a man of 35, draft exempt but 
healthy, with a trained imagination and 
an objective, hard-hitting style? National 
magazine sales, ghosting jobs and highly 
praised business-building plans prove 
outstanding ability in creative work. I 
may be the man you need. Box 202, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


College man, 30, deferred. Desk, telegraph, 
reporting experience; also radio publicity, 
script writing. Seeks New York news- 
paper, magazine, publicity or radio con- 
nection. Employed at present on daily 
newspaper. Available short notice. Box 
187, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





Managing editor, editorial writer, 51, of 
daily, with 35,000 circulation, wants to 
move up step or two. Twenty years splen- 
did record for newsroom management. 
Box 276, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, employed 25 years all 
ee Dailies, prefers Middlewestern 
epublican evening newspaper. Reliable, 
Box 246, Editor & 





married, 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor for five years Daily 
(5,000); experienced photographer and 
printer; employed, seeks change; college 
B.S.; 3-A. Box 230, Editor & Publisher. 

Managing, telegraph, or city editor. Ideas, 
writing ability, initiative, judgment-tem- 
pered aggressiveness. Twenty years’ ex- 
le mn from reporter to editor. Expert 
andling local and telegraph news. Mar- 
ried, college educated, age 48, never 
unemployed. Available reasonable notice. 
Box 167, Editor & Publisher. 

Managing or city editor, vigorous editorial 
writer and reporter, 40, with wide met- 


age 47. 














ropolitan and small-city experience in 
Middlewest and East, seeks permanent 
connection. Prefer competitive field where 


circulation building possible. Experienced 





in all editorial room work. ox 148, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor-Publisher, who under- 


stands production, promotion, art direc- 
tion (could double-in-brass as advertising 
manager for small publication) wants 
good connection with newspaper or maga- 
zine. Will consider investment. Now 
employed, age 44, draft 8-A. Record good, 
references ‘‘tops.’’ Box 166, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WANTED: A New Field 


Outstanding record of four 
successful editorships in four 
different cities from 40,000 to 
300,000. 

No room for further progress 
on present job. 

Full inquiry invited from any 
publisher in need of competent 
editorial executive who ows 
all departments well. 

Came up the hard way from 
cub reporter. Still enthusiastic 
and not a cynic. Well above 
draft age. 


Box 287 Editor & Publisher 








Weekly reporter, 29, seeks change to daily 
or magazine. Daily, magazine, editing 
experience. College. Draft exempt. Auto. 
Box 194, Editor & Publisher. 

Woman reporter desires position on New 
England newspaper. Metropolitan experi- 
ence, including assignments and makeup. 
Excellent references. Available for inter- 
view. Box 211, Editor & Publisher. 

Woman specialist in graphic and pictorial 
form. Capable of putting abstract ideas 
in a nut shell. Writes striking, terse cap- 
tions. Tells story in words of one syl- 
lable. Mottoes, slogans. Original pub- 
licity ideas. Manhattan. Box 283, Editor 
& Publisher. 














News Executive—23 years’ all editorial 
posts on small city to New York Dailies; 
last 18 years in executive capacity; col- 
lege background; age 45; never unem- 
ployed. Box 300, Editor & Publisher. 

News Executive with more than 22 years’ 
news experience from reporter to manag- 
ing editor—with 12 years’ bureau experi- 
ence—desires change. Prefers Southeast- 
ern or Southwestern states; 22 years in 
South. Draft exempt. Box 184, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Newspaper and Publicity Man, 39, married, 
3-A; served as reporter and desk man on 
dailies, editor on weeklies; publicity for 
motion pictures, fund raising campaign; 
seeks post in or near New York. Herbert 
a 1470 Taylor Avenue, New York, 





Newspaperwoman, four years’ experience 
politics and general assignment. Box 
286, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 

First-class, American-born, draft exempt, 
non-drinking news photographer avail- 
able as_ staff member; can also take 
charge. Twenty-five years’ experience on 
America’s biggest newspapers and syn- 
dicates. Have own outfit. Will accept 
reasonable salary. Box 168, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Photographer, five years’ experience in news 
and magazine work. Age 24, married, one 
child, 3-A. Own equipment and car. For 
references and samples, write Box 180, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Photographer—Six years’ experience, news 
paper, photo syndicates. Prefer work in 
New York, Newark. Own equipment, draft 
3-A. Box 288, Editor & Publisher. 

















Desk man on metropolitan morning news- 
paper—who has handled all key spots— 
seeks responsible position with small, 
afternoon newspaper where knowledge of 
practices of larger publications will be 


useful. Age 86, married, children, 17 
ears’ experience. Box 183, Editor & 
ublisher. 





Editorial assistant. Young woman experi- 
enced in texts, educational matter. Able 
writer. Box 278, Editor & Publisher. 

Experienced all-’round Editorial Artist 
seeks permanent location. Draft exempt. 
Don Palmer, 1168 Mulford Road, Colum- 
bus. Ohio 


Pinancial or Industrial Editor, 28 years in 
newspaper and allied fields with three 
employers, 14 years with present one, 
wants to return to newspaper work. $75 
minimum, available 2 weeks’ notice. Box 
277, Editor & Publisher. 














FOR THE DURATION — 


thought I could do the writing I’ve al- 
ways wanted to do, but a war came on. 
IT am vigorous, capable and sober. Have 
been reporter, city, news and managing 
editor in cities up to 100,000, and city 
editor in city of 3,000,000. 

I left that work to do public relations 
work. Now I am available for a manag- 
ing editor’s job in a city up to 250,000, 
but for the duration only! Know news 
and have the ability to make men work 
with me, not for me. Box 247, Editor 
& Publisher. 


= 


POSITIVELY DRAFTPROOF — 
and a real ‘Driving Woman.’’ Twelve 
years’ newspaper, editorial, and top-flight 
radio-writing experience. Fast, creative, 
capable, and happy there’s no rationing 
on work! Box 213, Editor & Publisher. 





Publicity Writer, Newsman; experienced or- 
ganizing industrial, science publicity large 
corporations; eight years’ newspaper writ- 
ing background. Young, married, draft 
exempt. Box 291, Editor & Publisher. 

Reporter, 25, desires editorial position on 
Daily. Ex-college editor. Have done 
news, features, interviews, columns. In- 
timate knowledge of current affairs— 
domestic and foreign. Graduate large 
Eastern university. Recently draft de- 
ferred. Box 261, Editor & Publisher. 


Research Editor, Linguistic Expert, Writer 
(English-Spanish); good organizer—now 
employed—but available soon. Draft ex- 
empt. Can work in a team or as lone 
wolf. Box 237, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph, city, makeup editor; top re- 
porter; life background; 43, single, draft 
deferred: earnest, aggressive, temperate, 











personable; college: good health: em 
ployed, seeks broader field: references; 
reasonable; East preferred. Box 235, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Ten years’ newspaper experience—feature 
writing, magazine, radio, script writing: 
also production. Good radio voice, per- 
sonality. Box 294, Editor & Publisher. 








Having staff troubles? Experienced city. 
telegraph desk man seeks permanent 
place. Salary commensurate with abili- 
ties, local conditions. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience—10 with AP, U.P., INS. Avail- 
able reasonable notice present employer. 
Just past 38, married, perfect record. 
Box 210, Editor & Publisher. 


Westerner. 32. Single. Cuss. Drink Bour- 
bon. Prefer Scotch. Work hard. Earn 
$3.300. Buy Bonds. Pay taxes. Give. 
Converse. Like sheepherders. Know Con- 
greasmen. Eat beef. Favor pork. Com- 
mercial teeth. Romanced once. She fled. 
Newspapered considerable. Desire maga- 
zine. Box 195, Editor & Publisher. 





Young News Executive, experienced every 
job small dailies, metropolitans, seeks 
wider opportunity unhampered by legal 
hour restrictions. Now has important 
Position on aggressive newspaper recog- 
nized nationally. Record demonstrates 
ability to organize staff for punch, greater 
effort by own willingness to lead. De- 
mands interpretation added to prewar 
methods. Too busy with present duties 
to answer correspondence offering less 
than $100 weekly. Responsibilities aiso 
such to make immediate availability im- 
possible. Married, health perfect, 31, 
3-B, College graduate — thirteen years’ 
experience. Box 199, Editor & Publisher. 

Young woman executive, not employed in 
war work, desires publicity post with 
corporation or college. Can edit internal 
or other publications. College degree. 
Ability to handle people. Three years’ 
reporting, editing experience among as- 
sets. Box 197, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Woman musician turned to writing 
on subject she knows best—MUSIC. 
European and American study and writ- 
ing. Would like to connect with news- 
paper or magazine as Music Critic, Spe- 
cial Feature Writer, or Publicity. Single, 
location immaterial — available immedi- 
ately. Box 262, Editor & Publisher. 




















Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





Available, married, age 45, with seventeen 
years’ experience on Hoe and Duplex 
Tubular presses, together with experience 
as Foreman, desires steady position. Have 
worked on both large and small news- 
papers. FExeellent references. What have 
you to offer? Box 182, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Let me pay expenses for interview or fur- 
nish references on character, ability, 
loyalty, aceomplishments in more than 
twenty years’ experience mechanical man- 
agement. Draft exempt. Excellent health. 





First time services available. Can handle 
large, medium or small mechanical de- 
partments. Address Box 181, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Linotype Operator. Union. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced on all composition wants situa- 
tion on straight machine. Past two years 
average over 250 lines minion. Above 
draft age. No bad habits. Sober, steady 
and reliable. H. Colby, 2011 McLemore 
Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Newspaper Pressroom Foreman, age 50, 
thirty years’ pressroom and stereo ex- 





perience. Can take new position imme- 
diately. No moving expense to new 
employer. Box 177, Editor & Publisher. 





Pressman-Stereotyper Foreman, 20 years’ 
experience. Expert Duplex Tubular — 
thoroughly capable all types newspaper 
presses. Over draft age. Best of refer- 
ences. Box 227, Editor & Publisher. 


Production Man experienced in both morn- 
ing and evening fields. A qualified co- 
ordinator of manufacturing, circulation 
and delivery departments; a competent 
technical assistant to publisher, business 
or general mar*cer— assuring efficient 
cost control, production follow-up, and 
thorough maintenance supervision. Box 
154. Editor & Publisher. 

Production Manager, 25 years’ newspaper 
experience. Last three years assistant to 
Publisher of largest newspaper in Ori- 
ent. Practical Pressman and Stereotyper. 
Conversant all departments—capable en- 
forcing time hedul A t d to 
meeting public. Married, draft exempt. 
Unexcelled references. Box 219, Editor 
& Publisher. 


















SHOP TALK AT T 


‘THE AGE-OLD lack of effective na- 
tion-wide advertising representation 
of weekly newspapers, thrown into 
sharp focus by an ar- 


Representation ticle which appeared 
two weeks ago in 

. ny = Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
he Weekly = h.as brought some in- 


teresting viewpoints 
from men who have the subject close 
to their hearts. All recognize the bad 
conditions complained of in Walter E. 
Schneider’s interview with Glenn 
Griswold, public relations director of 
the Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries, which recently placed a 
half-million dollar advertising cam- 
paign in the rural press despite un- 
necessary difficulties raised by the 
conflict over representation. 

This conflict, which has taken vari- 
ous forms in the past quarter century, 
is one of the principal reasons why 
weekly newspapers so frequently fail 
to get their share of national adver- 
tising appropriations, even when the 
advertiser is anxious to get his story 
before the country newspapers’ audi- 
ence. The American Press Association 
is the oldest and the largest organiza- 
tion engaged in representing the rural 
press, but it has never been able to 
command the support of the entire 
weekly newspaper field. Numerous 
attempts to compete with it on a com- 
mercial basis have been made since 
World War I, but none has succeeded 
in getting a firm foothold. Newspa- 
pers which objected to paying the 
American Press Association a com- 
mission on national business raised the 
same objection to all potential com- 
petitors of the A.P.A., and the projects 
have generally died aborning. 

Some men who are close to the 
question through the National Edi- 
torial Association and the Newspaper 
Association Managers, as well as in- 
dividuals at the head of state press 
associations, believe that they are 
making progress toward a solution. 
We doubt that Mr. Griswold would 
endorse their optimism. 

One _ state association manager, 
commending Eprror & PustisHer for 
airing the situation on the C.A.B.I. 
account, raises some questions that 
will have to be answered before the 
“progress” will show tangible results. 
For instance, he asks: 

“Is it true that small town publish- 
ers have been unreasonable in their 
attitude toward advertising represen- 
tatives? 

“Is it true that a representative is 
justified in collecting a fee of $75,000, 
or $40,000, for performing the clerical 
work ‘in connection with the schedule 
of an advertiser like the Conference 
of Alcoholic Beverage Industries? 

“Is it true that trade journals which 
serve the country press are controlled 
by self-seeking commercial agencies? 

“Ts it true that, with the exception 
of men associated with the schools of 
journalism and the press associations, 
there are few outside the home com- 
munity who think of the small-town 
newspaper except in terms of ex- 
ploitation? 

“Who can furnish the facts?” 

te * a 
WE DO NOT think it can be disputed 
that an efficient national organiza- 
tion representing the weeklies is worth 
every cent it collects 
in commissions. Cer- 


"Rep" Is 

tain it is that some 
A Business weekly publishers 
Necessity have been narrow 


and selfish in refus- 
ing to pay commissions on business 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


which could not be directly traced to 
the efforts of the representative. Care- 
less business office handling of na- 
tional advertising accounts has been 
frequently given as a reason for the 
failure of weekly papers to get their 
rightful share of national advertising 
—a condition so easy of correction 
that it should not be tolerated. Many 
small town newspaper offices, espe- 
cially in the weekly field, are under- 
staffed and the publisher is swamped 
under a myriad of detailed duties, un- 
important one by one, but necessary 
in the mass to the completion of every 
issue. 

Engrossed with the procurement and 
composition of local advertising, local 
news, job printing, and circulation ac- 
counts, the hard-pressed publisher too 
often can find neither the time nor 
the facilities to see that national ad- 
vertising schedules are carried out to 
the last detail requested by agencies. 
So when plates appear on wrong dates 
or in incorrect order, when checking 
copies are not sent out, when position 
requests are disregarded, the adver- 
tiser is likely to give up weekly news- 
paper advertising as a bad job and 
let the other fellow tackle it. As one 
of our correspondents writes, “there 
must be a lot of merit to the weekly 
newspapers as advertising media to be 
able to withstand such assaults.” 

Cordial relations with a reputable 
representative can relieve the pub- 
lisher of much of the detail of publish- 
ing national advertising. Such a rela- 
tionship provides a constant check 
against inefficient office practices and 
helps to make the publisher a better 
business man. More important, it 
provides him with income that he 
could not expect either spontaneously 
or by his own efforts, and the repre- 
sentative, of course, cannot profit un- 
less the copy appears in print. 
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EFFORTS to provide such representa- 
tion independent of the A.P.A. have 
been made by the members of News- 


paper Association 

Too Many a, ae and 
we believe that con- 

Competing siderable business 
Factors volume has come to 
weekly newspapers 

through this channel. The defect in 


the set-up, recognized by several of 
the state association managers, is the 
lack of uniformity in their methods. 
This was evident in Mr. Griswold’s 
experiences. 

The National Editorial Association 
has also made commendable efforts to 
give the weeklies a national spokes- 
man and to work out closer relation- 
ships between the N.A.M. and the 
American Press Association, but the 
N.E.A. is not organized to sell or 
solicit advertising. So far, success 
has been blocked by the fact that the 
N.A.M. set-up varies from state to 
state, and that the managers, naturally 
enough, do not consider themselves as 
spokesmen for the entire weekly press, 
but rather for the groups of newspa- 
pers which employ them. 

Understandably, too, the managers 
frequently object to having commis- 
sions paid to the A.P.A., even though 
the latter had an important part in 
the organization of a campaign. The 
managers want to see their publishers 
get every possible cent of revenue and 
they want whatever commissions are 
paid to go for the support of their 
own work. That attitude frequently 
puts them into competition and col- 
lision with the A.P.A. with no benefit 
to anyone. Individual publishers, too, 
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as Mr. Griswold stated, are prone to 
howl loudly when they see an account 
in a competitor’s columns and not in 
their own, and their howls too often 
take the form of negative selling 
which casts discredit on the entire 
weekly newspaper field. 

There are about 12,000 weekly news- 
papers in the United States—this 
number including some twice-a-week 
and thrice-a-week journals—but their 
story as a medium for the national 
advertiser has never been adequately 
told. Few weekly publishers do any 
promotion outside of their parochial 
fields. Fewer still, in their solicita- 
tion of national advertisers, do more 
than try to sell their own paper and 
unsell any other paper which might 
be preferred by the space-buyer. That 
is no new condition, either in the 
weekly or the daily picture, but in 
the latter class there has been great 
improvement during the past ten 
years. The dailies, to a greater extent 
than ever before, are selling news- 
paper advertising. Their job is far 
from sufficient yet, but to the extent 
of its effectiveness, it furnishes an- 
other barrier which the silent weekly 
publisher must scale before he can 
be considered by the advertiser. 

We don’t see anything impossible in 
the task of coordinating the sales ef- 
forts of the weekly press. The mgws- 
papers are there. The ican 
Press Association is long-established 
and is recognized as a spokesman for 
rural journalism by the advertising 
fraternity—although it would com- 
mand greater respect if it had the 
cooperation of a larger number of 
weekly publishers. There is an im- 
portant place in the advertising scheme 
for the state association managers, 
both in the solicitation of advertising 
for their members and through the 
influence they can exert for better 
business methods. The question of 
commissions seems important at this 
time, mainly for the reason that the 
volume of national business in the 
weekly field is so small now that 
every penny has to be counted. Given 
a unified representation system, with 
the new volume that it could create 
for the entire weekly field, and the 
dispute over commissions would yield 
readily to adjustment. Foresight now 
in this respect will be well rewarded 
in days to come. 

oa * oa 
POINT to that observation is lent by 
two stories on other pages of this 
issue. Reginald Rumwell, advertising 
manager of Interna- 





Get Ready ‘ional Business Ma- 
Now for chines, forecasts a 
Peace Time |” and greater era 


for newspaper adver- 
tising after the war, 
with a host of new products awaiting 
introduction to the consumer. Edwin 
F. Abels, publisher of the Lawrence 
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FREDERIC J. HASKIN 





HE HASKIN SERVICE is one 
answer to a_ restricted papet. 
two-purpose copy. The same 


space, used only once, attracts a high 
percentage of reader interest and pro 
vides excellent promotion. The smatt 
executive quickly concedes this point 


The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (42,000 E) has renewed its contrat 
for this Service. 
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(Kan.) Outlook, and president 
National Editorial Associa 
pressed similar views before the 
ter meeting of the Wyoming 
Association. When the war ends, 
believes, many national and 
advertising campaigns will have ty 
undertaken to reestablish } 
names which have been s ' 
dealers’ shelves and public conge 
ness by war shortages. 

Weekly newspapers ought to , 
pare themselves now for their part 
that business revival. There jg 
revenue for them, probably in y 
cedented volume, if they are pre 
to help business reestablish the 
tem of trade-mark brands ang 
traditional American system of § 
enterprise. That is a duty which# 
be just as important when 
comes as winning the war is now, 

Unless the weekly press correes 
current representation muddle, it 
not get its share of the after. 
advertising. Other media, which 
kept their affairs in order, will 
the weeklies to the punch az { 
have so often in the past. Unley # 
weeklies take steps to avoid suchd 
graceful confusion as marked 
C.A.B.I. preliminaries, they will 
prive themselves of legitimate reve 
and they will deprive the advert 
of rightful access to a large part 
the American market. 

There is no lack of intelligence 
rural America to solve this proble 
Its scope and its importance are) 
alized by many publishers and 
ciation managers. If these leaders, 
get all of the competitive fae 
around a table once more, and putti 
selfishness aside, discuss the quest 
from a national viewpoint, we bel 
that they have a better chance { 
ever in the past to arrive at ah 
solution. The interest that has} 
aroused by recent events should ¥ 
intensified. The topic should be 
alive until all conflicts have } 
brought into the open and elimin 
by the exercise of broad commons 
and statesmanlike reasoning. 


7 

N. Y. REPORTER'S AW. 

A fund to establish an annual 
prize for the reporter writing thee 
standing human interest story i 
New York metropolitan daily wa 
by Wilbur Finley Fauley, author 
member of the staff of the New’ 
Times for 33 years, according t 
will, filed Jan. 6 for probate in 
rogate’s Court. He provided that 
prize should be awarded by a fae 
committee of the Columbia Un 
School of Journalism, and left $@# 
the purpose, the prize to be pail 
of the principal. He said he wi 
to “do what little I can do to pr 
excellence” in local reporting. 


* 

NAMED VICE-PRES. 

Charles W. Mitchell, a membe 
the New York office of the Bram 
Company, publishers’ represent 
has been named a vice-presidetl 
the organization, it was ann 
last week by John Petrie, p 
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EVE 70.J0 : 


Have a look, Tojo! Here’s something you'd give your buck teeth to own. 
What's that, Tojo? Just some mud, you say? So sorry! This is phosphate 
matrix loaded with the phosphorus that Monsanto’s giant electric furnaces 
are releasing for scores of wartime needs. 

Five-sixths of the world’s supply is in United Nations lands . . . 
that are active belligerents against you and your Axis partners-in-crime! 


in countries 


You know what that means, Tojo! One of the most vital of nature’s resources 
. working for our victory, your defeat! 

Phosphorus for munitions. Ferrophosphorus for the manufacture of certain 

steels. Phosphoric anhydride for the oil industry. Phosphoric acid for key 

war chemicals . . . for rust-proofing metals . . . for scores of victory uses. 

Sodium phosphates to condition boiler feed water and keep war plants at 

peak production . . . to aid deep-down drilling for new petroleum reserves 

Calcium phosphates for leavening and food fortification. Glycerophosphates 

for medicinals . . . ammonium phosphates for fire retardants. 

for textile manufacture, for sugar refining, 
for soaps and toothpaste and scores of 
civilian, as well as military, products. 


More phosphates and stil! more... 


Just some mud, Tojo? It’s mud in 
your eye, a gun at your ribs, a noose at 
your neck! Monsanto Cuemicat Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


- ven sugmaenee— The 
Army-Na urgee. “repre 
senting rec «De ion by the heen 
and the Navy of especully merit 
fous production of war euteriale” 
has been awarded to Monsanto and 
replaces the Navy “E Gret awarded 
Monsanto December 31, 1941 
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VERSATILE 
COLUMBUS 


One of America’s 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL PASO 


DETROIT 


NEW YORK . 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS ...... 


Best, Most Stable Markets 


Columbus and its trade area long has been recog- 
nized as one of America’s steadiest, most profitable 
sales territories. Diversified industry and farming 

. . balanced employment . . . purchasing power 
that ranks consistently with the highest in the 
country . . . pay rolls that do not suffer violent 
fluctuations, and which are backlogged by the 
concentration here of federal, state, county and 
city government departments employing more 
than 20,000 and providing an annual pay roll of 
$25,000,000 . . . all these factors contribute to 
making the Columbus Area a proven, profitable 
market for national advertisers. 


POPULATION — The population of Columbus 
proper increased from 306,087 (Federal Census) 
in 1940 to 311,300 in 1941; to 315,500 in 1942. 
In the same two-year period the population of 
Metropolitan Columbus jumped from 365,796 
to 383,700. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS — In 1940 


COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 


KENTUCKY 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 


KNOXVILLE... . 


. World-Telegram 
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there were 112,000 gainfully employed in Colum- 
bus; 129,251 in 1941; 153,040 in 1942. Pay rolls 
increased from an average of $17,000,000 monthly 
in 1941 to $24,000,000 monthly in 1942. 


RETAIL SALES — Columbus’ 4,376 retail outlets 
did a volume of $172,974,000 in 1942, an increase 
of $1,074,000 over 1941. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY — The Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce composite index soared 
to a new, all-time record in December, 1942, 
hitting 199.1 (based on 1935 figures as 100%). 
1942 closed with the index showing a 14.3 per 
cent increase over December, 1941. 


Always an important factor in this 
prime market for everything is The 
Daily and Sunday Columbus Citizen 

. used by national advertisers for 
thorough, effective coverage of the 
Columbus Trade Area. 
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